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1 any oe mould be diſpoſed to ens 
with unchatitable ſeverity the vicious man - 
ners of che preſent age, I ſhould wiſh to lead 
him through the environs of London, and 
point out to him the modern palaces erefted 
for the poor and afflicted of all denominations. 
Theſe, I would ſay; are the trophies of 
Chriſtianity; and theſe, we are taught to 
hope, ſhall cover à multitude of fins, and 
plead powerfully in favour of tranſgreſſors * 
the mercy-ſeat of the Moſt High. 

Vol. II. B ; I was 
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1 was walking one fine — in St. Ws 


| George $ Fields, when the ſan ſhone delight- _ 
fully, and gilded the ſpires of the numerous 
churches in my view, and ſeemed to ſmile on 
the windows of the various public edifices de- 
voted to charity around me; when I could 
not help exclaiming, Surely the great Father 


of us all, when he looks down with indigna- 


tion on the crying ſins of yon great city, will 

turn with complacency to theſe monuments 
of charity, and blot out whole pages from the 
tremendous volume, where he records the 
offences of his favourite creature. 


I went on muſing on the auliftalle of cha- 
ritable inſtitutions by which this country is 
honourably diſtinguiſhed ; and, though former 
times have many illuftrious examples of 
munificence to produce, yet I congratulated 
myſelf on being born in an age in which 
Chriſtian charity never ſhone with greater 
luſtre. 6 


I confined myſelf, amid the tate of 
noble examples which occurred, to thoſe 
which have appeared within a few years, and 
which have been ſeen, in their origin, od the 
race of mortals now alive. 


One. 
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= Ons of the firſt which was ſuggeſted to my 
memory was that of Mr. Hetherington. Ido 
not recollect that any particular proviſion had 
been made ſor the neceſſitous blind, labour- 
ing under the additional burden of old age 7 
though, from the dictates of common ſenſe: 

and the example of our bleſſed Saviour, it 
might obviouſly have been concluded, that the 
blind are in a es manner es of 
Chriſtian charity. * 
Mr Reeg 10 ee e 
fifty of theſe objects in perpetual ſueceſſion, 
by an annuity of ten pounds a year each; 
during the remainder of their dark pilgrimage. 
He ſet a noble and almoſt fingular example 
by beſtowing his benefaction while he was 
yet alive, and the example has been moſt 
honourably followed by Mr. Coventry, who 
| has made a ſimilar proviſion for thirty more 
with a like exemplary bounty. 


He again has been imitated by a bene- ; 
factor, who, chuſing to do good clandeſtinely, 
has alleviated the misfortune of an additional 
thirty, and left j it to heaven only to record his 
name. Others alſo have added to the ſtore. : 


At the very mention of Jonas Hanway, all 
that is benevolent riſes to the recollection. 


1 B 2 The 


n 
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The Marine Society has two cfiedts- ſo im- 
portant, the providing for the poor vagabond, 
and the raiſing of a nurſery of ſeamen, that 
it is no wonder the name of Hanway, to 
whom it owes its greateſt obligations, is held 
in high rank among the e 
to this country. 15 Ae e e 

le dndrveemered 60 a: un mb 
advocate of the chimney-ſweeper but Jonas 
Hanway? The poor infant of five or fix years 

old, without'ſtives-or ſtackings, almoſt naked, 
almoſt ſtarved,” driven up the narrow flue of a 

high chimney, driven by the menaces and 
ſcourges of an imperious maſter, and ſome- 
times terriſied with flames! Think of this, ye 
mothers who careſs your infants in your laps; 
and, at the ſame time, exert your intereſt and 
abilities, like Jonas Hanway, in preventing 
the employment of babes in a work under 
which the hardened: veteran might fink. with 
pain, terror, and fatigue. There was indeed 
no ſpecies of miſery which this indefatigable 
philanthropiſt did not . endeavour to relieve. 
Happy, had his abilities, as a writer, equalled 
his zeal, as a man, But his excellent plans 
were ſometimes neglected, or contemned, 

through a deficiency of proper eloquence to 
recommend them, Yet for what he intended, 

. $ ad 
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nd 2 be performed, his name ſhall be 
_ nds dies by-gutitude: ———— 3 
of kings, and greater than kings, thofe who, 

| though private” perſons; enlightened the un- 
derſtanding and alleviated the miſeries of their 


l Mr. Howard's 'beroic philanthropy the 
 warldwaps as moiamirit: more honourable 
than the loud plapdics of his own country» 
men. By a ſtrangeforgetfyineſy, the ftateof 
priſons: in this and other countries: was de- 
plorably neglected, and a degree of puniſh- 
ment was inflited by the cold, the dampneſ, 
the filthineſs, the wtdicdief Nen and" acecom- - 
modation, and the eonſequent diſcaſes of the 
dungeon, fur greater than the moſt rigorous | 
ſeverity of the moft ſanguinary laws ever in- 
tended. Mr. Howard, by viſiting the priſons, 
by ſuggeſting improvements in them, by 
cauſing a ſenſe of ſhame in the conductors of 
them, and by raifing a general attention to 
the ſubject, has already diffuſed a gleam of 
comfort in the dark manſion, where miſery 
unutterable ſat and pined unpitied in hopeleſs 
agony. The priſoner breathed contagion, 
and whether he een only or not fern 


fellow. creatures. Nia ay ne ID 
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ing languor. — 
gave themſelves the trouble to notice it. Many 
feared infection if they approached to ex- 
mine, and many, diſguſted with the infamy 
of the guilty, ſcarcely / acknowledged that the 
vretch in chains, though unconvicted, deſerved 
compaſſion. But Mr. Howard, tegardleſs of 
enſe and life, incurred every danger, and quite 
forgot their failings in their 200e.- | en 
Hut: it is unneceſſary to dwell on Me. 
Howard's. praiſe. Fortunately the publię 
have taken it up; and there is ſome danger 
leſt. panegyric ſhould. be carried to an exceſs 
vhich fruſtrates its on intent, by creating a 
ſenſe of exceſſive plenitude. I muſt, however, 
unite in reproving thoſe who malignantly 
ſtigmatiſe his noble pe wh he; name 
of Quizotiſi... 
I The Society for the relief. of ons con- 
fined- for Small Debts ee to participate 
Mr. Howard s fame. 
Many were the W 7 Ranks 0 
the ſociety: inſtituted for the recovery of 
_ drowned: perſons ; - but let any ane place him- 
ſelf a moment in the ſituation of a parent. 
ſuddenly bereaved of his child, and, if he is 
not 


| crime, be ws likely-to incor it in the loch Wt 
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not unfeeling in his nature; he will want no 


argurients to inddse him to give it every 
enoouragement. Doubts were once enter - 


tained” of its ſuceeſi, but they may be now 


who were ſnatched: from the jaws of death 
walking on the public days in ſolemn proceſ- 


reſtorers. aus bne Swgmrgs irs © 
The Diſpenſaries eſtabliſhed, and liberally 
ſupported in various parts of the metropolis, 


are an additional proof of the indefatigable 


beneficence of the preſent age. 
- But many will be ready to jdetraQ from 


tie ſfinfiitutors ; and 


removed by ccùlar demonſtration. It is in- 
deed a moſt affecting ſight to behold thoſe 


fon, and paying a grateful obedience © ebe 


benefactors, aud do 
ſay, that theſe plauſible charities are | 
begun and ſupported by thoſe. who mean 


p 8 


of. 


no more than to gratify their, vanity, or 


promote their intereſt. There is e to 
ſuſpect that this may, in ſome inſta 
true, but not in all; and while ſdl much 
good 1 is produced, It is narfow and ingidioug 


to derogate from the promoters of it, by at- 


tributing their activity to ſelfiſh incitements. 


What can be ſaid of the thouſands of 


E Wk and diſintereſted perſons who 


eagerly crowd to preſent their guineas in 
= } contri- 


6 
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contribution to every uſeful mode of :hene- 
 Heence for hich their aſſiſtance is publicly 
ſolicited? It would be no leſs-uareaſonable 
than mean to attribute their bounty to vanity, 
or any other ſiniſter conſideration. Io 
avoid the very ſuſpicion,” many give maſt 
ample / donations and ponceal their names : 
but thoſe who! do not, ought in candour to 
be ſuppoſed defirous af diffuſing the influ- 
ence of their example and authority, rather 
than of ſceking the applauſe of the r. 
100 the reputation of generoſity. 


Oft the various hoſpitals "which dd 
the great city, and form à better defence 
for it than the ſtrongeſt fortification, I have 
ſaid nothing, "becauſe they were "chiefly 
founded in preceding times; "and: I wiſhed, 
on the preſent occaſion, to be confined" to 
recent inſtances, and to ſuch as have oe» 
curred within the en * the —_ ge: 


— 


geration, L297 of 
From all of them 1 am led to eats 


13 ve + 
* 


if As the benevolent virtues are by no means 


diminiſhed among us, but that they flouriſh 
more and more under the guidance of judg- 
ment and experience; and may they ſtill 
flouriſh, «and. may every one be anxious to 


* 


= 


9 


a ſhare in them, that he may have 


* 
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. 
: 


o 
- 


, 


poſſeſs 


of his tranſ- 


o 
- 


greſſions when he ſhall be ſummoned to give 
up his-account at the tribunal of an omniſci- 


Judge! 
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ent and dlvighty 
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| ri: the . of learning a are in- 


ereaſed, the time to be ſpent in purſuit 
of | it, according to the modes/of modern' life, 
is greatly contrated. Every year produces 


ſome valuable work in ſome department of 
ſcience or polite letters, and the. accompliſhed 8 


ſcholar is expected, and cannot but with, to 
give it ſome attention. The art of printing 
has multiplied books to ſuch a degree, that it 
is a vain attempt either to collect or to read 
all that is excellent, much more all that has 


been publiſhed. It becomes neceſſary, there- 
fore, to read in the claſſical ſenſe of the word, 


LEGERE, that is, to pick out, to ſelect the 


moſt valuable and worthieſt objects, not only 


the beſt parts of books, but, previouſly to 
that ſelection, to chuſe out of an infinite 
number, the beſt books, or at leaſt thoſe 
which are beſt adapted to the particular pur- 


care there is danger of confuſion and diſtrac- 
tion, 


tion, ok; * n ind af he! poreny 
eee e rn 


R "The ſurface of the globe Whoa 0 every | 
day more known, Mitte? the field of modern 

hiſtory,” geography, botany, and furniſhes 
new opportunities for the ſtudy of human 
nature. At the revival of learning, voyages 
and travels conſtituted a 5 very mall part of 
the ſcholar's and ShilSſopher's $ library; but at 
preſent, in England only, the books of this 
claſs are ſufficiently numerous to fill a large 
muſzum. He who would underftand human 
nature "muſt inſpect them, and will alſo 
find it neceſſury to have recourſe to the 
Dutch and the French travellets. A man 
might find nee _ his 8 0 in en 
itineraries alone. | 


The late great deal in ſcience 
have multiplied books neceſſary to be read by 
the general ſcholar to a wonderful extent. 
The volumes of ſcientifical and literary ſo- 
cieties or academies are infinite. The mi- 
neral, the vegetable, and the animal king- 
doms have been accurately examined, and 
the reſult brought to public view, in crowded 


4 » * Inopem me copia fecit Ov. 
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"I and buſky:torhes... The-adiduteſe prodyGions 


of nature Ave beck Mg Te -peolixity;; 
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The ſtudy ot 8 has added greatly 
| to the, number of books. Politica, , 
and law, have alfa gromded the l 

- The field of divinity, has been moſt; * 
ö erjcullly cultivated, and the harveſt bas been 
great. The age of Methuſalem would be too 
ſhort' to read all the thedlagical works of 
Engliſh divines ; to which muſt be added the 
excellent productions of France, Holland. 
and other neighbouring; nations. Biblical 
learning alone, ſo pregnant is the ſacred 
volume, would occupy a long life, excluſively 
of all attention to practical theology, 3:99 


Moral philoſophy, both ſyſtematical and 
. is ſo far extended, that if it is 
all neceſſary to the conduct of life, every man 
muſt die without knowing how to live; for 
the longeſt life would not afford ee 
ties for its ſtudy. 6 

Philology and criticiſm have appeared i in 


books which equal, or exceed i in number and 
ſize, 
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fry: all the original works united, which it 
was their ptimary intention woe 52 
A ſpecies of books, unknown to the an- 
cients, and ſuch as are found to attract mord 
readers than any others, has arilen in the haft 
century; I men romances and ſictitious 
hiſtories of private 108 — life, under 
the name of Novels. an on 30 
Add tc all this a ee or en | 
verſe of all kinds, and on alt ſubjeQs; add 
tragedies and comedies ; add pamphlets in all 
their variety, fugitive papers, publications of 
diurnal intelligence; and the ſum becomes {6 
great as to lead the Won ſtudent to 4 degree 
of deſpair. 


I have already ſaid, that not colt the Sol 

to be done has increaſed upon us, but the 
dime of doing it has decreaſed, wn 
the modes of living which now pterail. 


Early riſing is not in 'vogue, Breakfaſt, 
with all the apparatus of dea-drinking, de- 
cupies a long time. The hair muſt be dreſſed 
with taſte, or the ſtudent will find his learn 
ing will not give him admiſſion into the com- 
pany of people of condition and faſhion, nor 
indeed into any company where decorum is 
regarded. 
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. as: > 
relation muy loſe one of its moſt abundant 


hour. | Morning n e Yeſ!rhade, and 
engraved cards left with ſervants, or friend- _ 


ſbip and patronage may be irrecoverably 


loſt. A morning walk or ride will con- 


dreſſed from head to foot before a genteel 


ſtudent can think of meeting company at 


dinner. Very little time, it is evident, can 5 


de found in the midſt of all theſe neceſſary 


occupations for poring over folios. To ne- 
glect any of them for his book may cauſe 


a man to be called an odd fellow, and diſmiſſed 


to Coventry. 


: 


But the morning 1 0 wi will ay, may 
be recovered by the diligence of the after- 
noon. Impoſſible 3 for the hour of dining is 
the ſame which in the days of that ee 
ſcholar and fine gentleman, fir Philip Sydney, 


uſed to be the ſupper time: and convivial 


pleaſures are ſo great, as to render him who 
ſhould relinquiſh them for muſty books ob- 


noxious to the imputation of an aſcetic or a 


bookworm.: * Indeed the mind is unfit for 
contemplation after a full meal and a gene- 
rous 


. \ 
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rous laſs,” Various amuſcmetits intervene to 
employ the time till the hour of repoſe dloſes 
the ſeaſon both of action and contemplation. 

While ſo much is to be done and ſo little 
is the time, how can we expect to find-many 
profoundly learned? And yet there is 286 
much pretenſion to learning, and as much 
volubility upon all ſubjècts of ſeience, as 
could be expected in the moſt n 
How is this phænomenon accounted for? | 


In the firſt place, ſuperficial e quite 
enough to qualify talkers, and to ſatisfy com- 
mon hearers, is eaſily picked up by reading 
the newſpapers and 'periodical' pamphlets, 
in which little ſcraps are dealt out, like ſmall 
wares at a retail ſhop, for the convenience of 
the poor; who, though they have no ſtore- 
room, make ſhift to live from hand to mouth, 
and hide their poverty. 


In the next and the principal place, a reli- 
ance ON GEN1VS, as it 1s called, 'without 
application, gives a boldneſs of utterance and 
afſertion, which often ſets off baſe metal with 
the glitter of gold. Never was an age 
when there was ſo many pretenders 10 
GENIUS, The great art is, under the con- 
fidence of eas; to make the moſt advan- 


tageous 


. ven Warte, 


— to / an what:you, have | Rev to 
put a good face upon defect, and ſupply 
confidenee and boiſterous pretenſion to naive 
powers, above the regch of application. It 
is not uncommon to throw contempt upon 
all who ſhew, by their willingneſs to labour 
in purſuit of knowledge, à perſuaſion that, 
though a man may be born with powers to 
+ \, acquire knowledge, yet. that he is not born 
With knowledge acquired, with innate ſcience, 
kiſtory, philoſophy, and languages. 
Knowledge may certainly be acquired by BY 
one man ſooner than by another, and in much 
greater abundance; but it muſt be acquired by 
application, ſince it is neither innate, nor can 
be mechanically infuſed. | 
| Since then the field of e is en- 
larged, and the time to be ſpent in cultivating 
it contraQted, it is requiſite that the ſtudent 
ſhould ſele a little part of the field only for 
particular cultivation; and thus, by buſbanding 
his time ſo as to dig and manure it well, he 
may carry home a good erop of corn, while 
others are contented with ſpontanevus weeds, 
leaves, thorns, thiſtles, ſtubble, chaff, and un- 
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Let him enjoy the proſpect of the. fine 
country around as far as the horizan extends; 


but let him be ſatisfied with cultivating with 


his own hands, a little ferme ornee, well laid 
out, prettily diverſified, and within a mo- 
derate encloſure. 
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- ComtBopy, I think, has very properly 
| taken notice of the odd names which Dr. 
Watts has uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe characters, 
which he introduces to illuſtrate his moral 

| inftrutions, The characters are commonly 
grave; but the names are often ſuch as give 
them ſomething of a ludicrous air. He was 
a man of learning, judgment, and angelic 
goodneſs ; but I know not, whether his aft 
in literary matters has not been too highly 
appreciated, I do not recolle& the fictitious 
name which was ſelected as an inſtance of 
abſurdity ; but in looking for it, I found thoſe 
of Polonides, Polyramus, Fluvio, and Cre- 
donius; all of which are ſtrangely uncouth. 
Such are alſo in the ſame book, Jocander, 
Poſiti vo, Scitorio, Scintillo, Thebaldino, 

Niveo, and Plumbinus, 85 

If writers mean to give their characters the 
appearance of truth, they ſhould not ſelect 


ancient names for living perſons, much leſs 
names 
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| fames formed by their own Wpricious in- 
vention, and ſuch as never were given to men 
of any age or country. We know, indeed, 


reſpectable character ſhould reſemble neither a 
monſter, nor a caricatura, Let all fiction 
which is intended to pleaſe, approach = — 
| as poſſible to reality . 3 


I own I am not pleaſed with the generality 
of our dialogue writers, who give their per- 
ſons Greek and Roman names; though at the 
ſame time they make thein talk like Engliſh- 
men, and allude to modern cuſtoms, man- 
ners, and places. There is ap incongruity in 
theſe, which leſſens much of the entertainment 
which the dialogue might otherwiſe afford. 

Why may not modern names be admitted 
into modern dialogue? You will fay perhaps, 
Palzmon and Philander, Eugenius and Euſe- 
bius, have a prettier-ſound than Smith, Johns - 
ſon, Walker, Benſon, Hudſon, The Latin 
and Greek languages have a prettier ſound 
than the Engliſh ; and therefore you may, for 
the ſame reaſon, write the whole dialogue 
in thoſe langiage It A another plea for 


* Ficta OY cauſl ſint proxims vers. Hos. 
E adopting 


 * that the name is a maſk ; but the maſk of a 
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adopting Greek and Latin names, that, as the 
Romans ii ut uſe the ceremonious ſaluta» 


tions of the moderns, 4 great deal of trouble 


is avoided. by omitting the unmeaning modes 5 
of addreſs, Sir, Madam, Tour Grace, and 


My Lord, which ſome imagine. neceſſary 
when they introduce d converſation between 


ſuch perſonages as Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnſon, 
Mrs. Melville, Lord n and the 9 


of Kent. : 0 


But, I think, theſe ceremonious PEE," Fig 
may be omitted. with leſs violation of proba- 


bility and propriety, than is cauſed by intro- 


ducing Greeks and Romans, talking about the 


- doctrines of Chriſtianity, the. laws of our 


country, and other ſubjects, on which they 
could not be made to converſe, en a vio- 
lent anachroniſm. | | 


When the ſubject relates entirely to antiqui- 


ty, ancient names are not improper; indeed, as 


the ancients may be ſuppoſed better acquainted 
with ſuch ſubjeQs than the moderns, the mind 
is pleaſed with the propriety of introducing | 


them as the interlocutors. 


But while the matter is good, it is not right 


to cavil at trifles which are no more than 
forms. Perhaps my remarks are hypereritical: 


11 that 


thatt Wi may 45 de _— wil 1 
clan them. * LY ns 
X: am, 81 | CP 
"WR to borro one of Dr. Watts's names, 
0 VEG humble Servant, 


TForraanbs. 


1. 
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SIR, 


I am a, great lover of learning, vs not 
having. had the advantage of a liberal educa» | 


tion, I am totally unacquainted with the 
learned languages; and I lament the defect as 
a real misfortune. I hear much of their ex- 
cellence, and you may, ſuppoſe it a great 
mortification to me, that I am unable to read 
thoſe books which have been celebrated as the 
fineſt productions of the human intellect. I 
endeavour to compenſate my defect by read- 
ing Engliſh authors; but I often ſtumble upon 
Latin mottoes and ſentences, which I ſup- 
poſe to contain ſome Jewel, too precious to be 
expoſed to vulgar view, and locked up in a 


caſket of which I have not the key. 


But I am not only puzzled and mortified 
with mottoes and ſentences, which 1 do not 
underſtand, but often with ſtrange names of 

C3 characters 
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charaQters) ij moral writers, and of dees 
who converle-in fictitious dialogues, which, 
I have no doubt, contain ſome ſignificant 
meanings which I am at a loſs to unriddle. 


Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the 
following perſons; Philotheus, Bathynous, 
Sophron, Philopolis, Euiſter, Hylobares, and 
Cupbopbron. Every one of theſe is expreſſive 
of the character introduced; but I ſhould 
have been quite in the dark bout them, and 
have wondered at their oddity, if the Doctor 
had not obligingly explained their meaning 
in one of the firſt pages of his volume. I 
wiſh the example had been followed by many 
others, who introduce me into the company 
of perſons, whoſe characters 1 do not know, 
becauſe I do not. underſtand the meaning « 
their crabbed names. 

I humbly conceive, that it would be quite 
as well, if writers ſuffered the characters ta 
open themſelves to the reader 1 in the courſe of 
the converſation; and I ſee no good reaſon 


why chriſtian and ſurnames of honeſt Engliſn- 
men, may not be given to perſons who come 
forward to talk on ſubjects, which they muſt 
underſtand far better than the wiſeſt of the 


ancients; I mean ſuch as Dr. More diſcuſſes, 
2 the 


* 


[ 
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che attributes of God, and TH Dr lies in 


this world; but in truth, T find oh inquiry, 
that theſe names are not the names of  anci- 


ents. They occur not in hiſtory, but are 


compounded of words that ſeldom met before, 
to expreſs ideas which can only be underſtood _ 
by thoſe who are acquainted-with the learned 
languages. Such names appear to me to have 
no more propriety than ſome of thoſe which, 
in the times of fanaticiſm, were uſed * the 
Puritans, ſuch as, Praiſe-God B: 
Make-peace Heaton, Kill-ſin Pimple, and Ely. 
debate Roberts; the names of ſome among 
the jury men impannelled in e _— the 
uſurpation of Cromwell. 
I acknowledge, however, Kip the ancient 
and high-ſounding names adopted in Engliſh 
dialogues, give a dignity to the diſcourſe; but 
I, who am a mere Engliſhman, wiſh to ſee 
Engliſhmen introduced, without being aſham- 
ed of their names, and do not know why the 
names of Clarendon, Temple, Raleigh, and 
a thouſand others, equally well ſounding, 
might not anſwer the purpoſe as well, as 
names borrowed from Greece and Rome; 
and, as to the ſignificancy of the above 


mentioned compound appellations, what 
» WP ſhould 
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| planatory tahle? What muſt I think of Dr. 
More Cuphaphyin I ſhould not kno the 
_ ſenſe of the word; 


7 feſs myſelf no ſcholar. I only ſubmit to you my 


uncommon names, as exemplifications of their - 


KEE 'T am, Sts, Your's, &c. 


N 4 


ll te e Ude for it e e en ab> | 


and, I am fure, I could not 
adraire the found. deu Gerl names are of 
more difficult pronunciation. | 

But I ought ame der f wely ad Ira 


complaint, as an Engliſh reader. J ſhall be 
much obliged to you to deſire gentlemen, Who 
may hereafter write dialogues, and introduce 


inſtruction, either to give modern names, or 
fuch as are known in hiſtory, or elſe, always 
to add an e e 


Ax ENGLISH READER, 
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TP= tyrants * opprefſcd. Rooms in = | 


decline of her empire, were not ſatisfied - a 


with depriving. men of their civil rights, but 
often attempted, to chain the mind in ſervi- 
tude, and to domineer with abſolute control, 
where they certainly had no claim to pre- 
eminence, in the republic of literature. One 
of the moſt ſingular and barbarous attempts 
upon record was that of Caligula, who formed 
a deſign of aboliſhing the poems of Homer, and 
had nearly accompliſhed his purpoſe of ba- 
niſhing from all the libraries of his time, the 
buſts and the works of Livy and Virgil. He 
could not bear, that noble efforts of genius, 
breathing a ſpirit of liberty and virtue, which 
he could not but hate, ſhould continue to dif- 
fuſe ſuch ſentiments, as. muſt teach all who 
imbibed them, to deteſt him as a monſter. 
The following is the account of this matter 
given by Suetonius; © Cogitavit etiam de 
Homeri carminibus abolendis, Cur enim 
5 3 V fibi 
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©. fibi non licerer, dicens, quod Platoni licuiſſer, 
& qui eum a civitate, quam conſtituebat, eje- 
- © cerit? Sed Virgihi et Titi Livii ſcripta et ima- 
& pines, paulym abfuit, quin ex omnibus bi- 
TW, bliothecis amoveret; quorum alterum ut nul- 
4 lus i ingenii, minimæque doctrinæ; alterum, 

ut yerbofum, in biſtorid e 
* carpebat t:: * 

Flagitious as was his gs I way not 
whether any thing he could have done, 
would have been more injurious, than if he 
had ſucceeded in extinguiſhing theſe glorious 
\ Hghts. The atrocious malignity of his im- 

moral and tyrannical actions was confined to 
his own age, but this would have deſcended 
to poſterity, and continued the effects of his 
dieeſpotiſm, long after the great teacher Death 
had humbled his pride, by reducing him to 
the duſt, not diſtinguiſhable from the pooreſt 
- wretch whom his inſolence deſpiſed, 'and his 
cruelty perſecuted. Indeed his defign was 
impracticable; for, with all his power, he 
eduld not have prevented ſome votary of taſte 
and genius from preſerving in ſecret the noble 
reliques of theſe illuſtrious ornaments of hu- 
man nature. 


\ 


o Sucton. Calig. 1 


I have 
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1 ROE no doubt but the ſame apo 


which, could, form a wiſh to aboliſh Homer, 


would have rejoiced, if it had been poſſible, 
to have extinguiſhed the ſun, or to have dried 
up the ocean. Such tyranny exhibits a me- 
lancholy monument of human wickedneſs, 
and at the ſame /time, furniſhes a ſalutary 
warning to the world, not to truſt enormous 
power in the hands of a fellow- creature. 


Human nature retains, ſo much of inherent 


malignity, that he who poſſeſſes power un- 
controlled will be 1a, imminent danger of 


imitating, and e reſembling the n of 


all evil % vir pies 9h 
But the wicked never want the artifice :of 


giving to their malice ſome colourable pre- 


tence. Caligula alleged that he ſhould be 
juſtified in the abolition of Homer by the 
example of Plato, who baniſhed the poets from 


his imaginary republic. But what was Pla- 


to's motive? a deſire to preſerve the morals 
of youth, whoſe ideas he thought were cor. 
rupted and diſtorted, by an initiation into the 
ſtrange myſteries of fiction, inſtead. of the 
knowledge of ſubſtantial and e real- 


Die mihi ſi fueris tu leo, quali eris, Maur. 
| ities. 


Virgil and Livy. Virgil, ſays he, has no ge- 


* 
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ities, He did not mean to aboliſh their works, | 
or to preclude men, whoſe reaſon was mature, 
from the ſtudy of them. He only thought, 
as many others have thought, that on the 
minds of young men, the flaves of paſſion 
and fancy, they might operate in the ſame- 
manner, as novels and romances have been 
obſerved to do, in firing the paſſions and 
miſleading the imagination. But was Ca- 

lgula's motive for their expulſion a fear that 
| they might diffuſe corruption? No ſuch ap- 
prehenſion ever agitated his boſom. 
fear was, leſt they ſhould teach a virtue to 
which he could never attain, and raiſe a ſpirit 
inimical to his manners, his perſon, and his 
tyranny. He muſt have known that, among 
all the perſons deſcribed by Homer, he was 
worthy only to be ranked with ſuch wretches 
28 Therſites. Before he could ſhine, he knew 
that all true glory muſt be ſhaded, as the 
ſun muſt retire, before the feeble light, which 
ariſes from a foul vapour, can become viſible. 
But he aſſigns a reaſon for the expulſion of 


His 


nius, and a very ſmall ſhare of learning; and 
Livy is verboſe in his ſtyle, and negligent in 
his narrative. 


Caligula 


form a juſt opinion of the degree in which 


they are poſſeſſed by a writer. If Virgil had 


not genius, he would not, I think, have con- 


tinued ſo long, the delight and admiration of 
all who have read his works with taſte. He 


has Longinus's criterion of genius, the united 
voice of various ages and nations, in his fa- 
vour. He has Caligula, and a few other 
men of debauched taſte, againſt him, which 
is almoſt as great an W as the general 
approbation. | 


Ihe truth is, that Virgil has a nana 
happy union of genius with learning ; and 
a judgment alſo to guide him in the conduct 


of both, - with that propriety which enables 
him to delight at once the reaſon and the 


fancy. Genius, without learning, often de- 
lights the fancy ; but the judgment muſt in the 


mean time ſleep, or the pleaſure will be di- 


miniſhed and interrupted. 


Whoever has read the works of Virgil, in 
the excellent edition of Heyne, will want no 
argument to convince him, that Virgil did not 
deſerve. the _ which Caligula would have 
fixed 


* 
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| Caliguly muſh be excepted agaigſ as an - 


competent Judge both of learning and genius; 
for it requires a conſiderable ſhare of both, ta 
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5 » 
| fixed on him, that of very 22 larning ; tae | 


whoever has ſenſibility will feel the falſehood 
of the detracting ſpirit, that dared to aſſert of 
him that he had no geniut. It muſt ever be 
an honour to- ſulfer"detraQtion from fuch mert 
as Caligula. F 
It is very al to affign a reaſon Ys 
diſlike of Livy. A moſt arbitrary tyrant, and 
moſt profligate man, could not dat with to 
deſtroy the works of an hiftorian,' who ex- 
hibits the aſſertors of liberty, Ad the virtu- 
ous patriots of a virtuous republic, in ſuch 
colours, as muſt at once excite love and 
lead to imitation., Caligula's charge of ver- 
boſity in the ſtyle of Livy is utterly ground- 
teſs. He expreſſes himſelf with à noble 
brevity, and with that conciſe dignity, which 

evinced that he had a Roman ſoul; ſuch a 
foul, as was adequate to the noble undertek- 
ing of a Roman hiſtory. The other charge, 
that of negligence in his account of facts, 
originated from the malignant wiſh of the 
tyrant, to diminiſh the credit of an hiſtorian 
who related deeds of ſo bright a ſplendour, 
as muſt render the page in which his own 
ſhould be recorded, foul indeed. Time 
has unfortunately done much to accompliſh 
e 


I p 
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he nefarious wiſh of Caligula, in the de- 
ſtruction of the works of Livy; but enough 
remains to delight every man of taſte, 
and warm the boſom with ' magnanimous 
ſentiments, and the * ardour of n | 


lic virtue. 


It is greatly to be lamented, when princes, 
inſtead of patronizing genius, endeavour to 

repreſs its aſpiring vigour. Such a conduct 
ariſes, in ſuch men as Caligula, from envy and 
malice ; but a neglect of genius is occafioned 
in others by ignorance, and a total deficiency 
of taſte for works which the world applauds. 
Even Hadrian, we are told; wiſhed to aboliſh 
Homer's works, and ſubſtitute in his room 
the poems of one Antimachus. He thought 
it was time to leave off admiring old Homer, 
that he had been admired long enough, and 
that he ſhould gratify the paſſion for novelty 
by introducing in his place, a modern verſifier. 
He puts one in mind ofthe rough warrior, who 
told the captain, to whoſe care. he had con- 
ſigned ſome fine pictures, which he had taken 
as ſpoils, that if they were loſt or injured, they 
ſhould be renewed at the captain's expence. 


Men of ſenſe look down upon ſuch em- 


perors, when they dictate in matters of taſte, 
with 
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may be enumerated the reluctance with 
which young men enter the marriage ſtate. | 
The affections of may are in vain ſolicited by . 
any charms beſides thoſe of lucre. The times 
ſeem to be paſt, when, in the prime of life 
virtuous loye led young men to ſelect a com- 


and perſon, independently of all pecumary 
conſiderations. The lovelieſt of women may 
now pine in- hopeleſs celibacy ; for, if they 
cannot purchaſe a huſband, as they would 
purchaſe a gown, with the, contents of theit 
purſe, they may live and die without one. In 
vain has nature given them the vermil cheek, 
and the eye of ſenſibiliry, if fortune has refuſed 


her more brilliant gifts. Young men gaze 


at them indeed, like children at the peacock, 
and turn away without any tenderneſs of ſenti- | 
ment, or at leaſt, without any wiſh to poſſeſs 

Vol. II. D the 
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the beauty which they admire, on honourable | 
conditions. 

It is indeed obſervable, that young meg 
of the preſent age too often conſider mar- 
riage as an evil, in itſelf, only to be incurred 
when the pecuniary 3 attending it 
afford a compenſatio 
good, it ſeems, they ſometimes condeſcend to 
accept the evil. A moſt, inſulting opinion, 
and no leſs unreaſonable and untrue than con- 
tumelious; for marriage, prudent and affec- 
tionate marriage, is favourable to every vit- 
tue that can contribute to the comfort and 

appineſs - of the individual, while it moſt 

eſſentially ſerves the intereſts of ſociety. 
I I was thinking on this ſubject, when I ac- 
| cidentally opened a little book of Eraſmus on 
the Art of Letter Writing. He gives models 
of letters on various ſubjects, and, under the 
appearance of affording hints, in a didactic 
way, for the uſe of ſtudents, contrives to re- 
commend ſeveral moſt uſeful things, with great 
force of argument, and in a very entertain- 
ing manner. I happened to open the book 
in the place where he is writing a perſuaſive to 
marriage, and I was ſo well pleaſed with 
ſeveral of his topics, chat determined to 
| ſelect 


For the ſake of the 
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| ſelet a few of them for the cotifideration of 


my readers. I mean not literally to tranſhte, 
or to give the whole of his perſuaſive. There 
are parts in it, which one cannot entirely ap- | 


| prove; but there are others, which every heart, 


that is not ſpoiled by faſhion and falſe philo- 


ſophy, muſt admire. 


Is there any / friendſhip, ape he, among 


mortals, comparable to that between mam and 


wife? For the love of you, he proceeds, your 


wife has ceaſed to value the tenderneſs of 


parents, brothers, liſters; to you alone ſhe 
looks for happineſs, on you ſhe depends, with 


: you ſhe wiſhes to live and to gie. 


Are you rich? you have one who will en- 
deavour to preſerve and to increaſe your pro- 
perty. Are you in narrow circumſtances ? 
you have one who will aſſiſt you faithfully in 
the purſuit of gain, If you enjoy ptoſperity, 
ſhe will double your' happineſs ; if you are in 
adverſity, ſhe will conſole you, ſhe will fit 
by your ſide, the will wait upon you with all 
the aſſiduity of love, and only wiſh that ſhe 
could appropriate the misfortune which gives 
you pain. Is there any pleaſure to be com- 
pared with an union of hearts like this? 

D 2 e 
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I muſt add the next paſſage i in his own 
worc $ 4 


| - Sj Pe ark, 44% que Glitudini e 

diepellat ; f foris, oft quæ diſcedentem ofculo pro- 
Sequatur, abſentem Fare, redeuntem hgh 
 exciptat oo» 


She is the ſweet companion of your ph, 
| and the e ſolace of your old age. 


What can be more odious than that man, 
who, as if he were born for himſelf, lives 
for himſelf, heaps up riches for himſelf, 
ſpares for himſelf, ſpends for himſelf, loves 
no human creature but himſelf, and is be- 


loved by none? Yi 
How will you value your happi ac, 


| U. quis tibi 78 aula, 
Luſerit Eneas, +a? 


gui tuos tueque conjugis vultts referat, qui te 
BLANDA BALBUTIE PATREM APPELLITET. 


I know, ſays he, that you will object that 
all this happineſs depends upon the diſpoſition 
of the wife, more than on the marriage ſtate. 
A marriage may be thus happy if the wife be 
good; but ſuppoſe her ill- natured, ſuppoſe 


her unchaſte, and * the children un- 
8 dutiful. | 
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dutifal.. Believe me, the bad buſband uſually 
? makes ,the bad wife. Lon certainly have it 
in your power to chuſe a good one; but what 


if ſhe ſhould afterwards be ſpoiled ? Eraſmus 
confidently replies,” A good wife may indeed 


be ſpoiled by, a bad huſband, but a bad wife 


is uſually reformed by a good one. FALSQ. 
| UXORES ACCUSAMUS. No body, he aſſures 


us (I am afraid too confidently), ever had a 
bad, wife but by his own fault. And with 


reſpect to children, good children, ſays he, 


are uſyally born of good parents; but how- 
ever they may have been born, they com- 
monly become juſt ſuch as they are made by 


education. E 


But why, comune he, do you ſo anxiouſly 
enumerate the inconveniencies of marriage, 
juſt as if celibacy were totally free from them, 
or as if any mode of human' life were not 
ſubject to evil and misfortune. If you would 
have no inconvenient circumſtances. in your 
ſtate, you muſt leave this life. Sin intra 
bumanam conditionem animum contineas, nibil 
et conjugali vita, neque tutius, neque tranguile 
lius, neque jucundins, neque amabilius, negue 


felicius. But if one can reſtrain one's deſires 


within the boundaries of happineſs which 
9 3 2 . 
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belong to human nature, there is no ſtate ſafer, 


more tranquil, pleaſanter, loveller, nor OP” 
pler, than the conjugal. 9 


Though Eraſmus is ſeeking hints to „ 


the young letter writer with matter for his 
compoſitions, yet Ie not but think that he 


ſpoke his honeſt, ſentiments, becauſe he ſpoke 
witch warmth, and, I believe, meant obliquely 
to cenſure thoſe unnatural] inſtitutions of the 
Romiſh church, which tend to diſcourage. 
marriage. He is very copious on the ſubject, 

and advances many arguments, which I Rave 
not room to tranſcribe, and which indeed wilt 
appear to much greater advantage in the 
original. I muſt not conceal that, to ſhew his 
Ingenuity, he has written a diſſuaſive from 
marriage; but it really contains no argument 
which is valid, or which is worthy of repetition. 
Il am of opinion, that the reluctance of many 
young men of fortune to enter into the ſtate, 
ariſes not from any ſettled conviction of the 
unreaſonableneſs of the inſtitution, but from 
profligacy, thoughtleſſneſs, falſe ideas of plea- 


fure, and a want of rational ideas of human 


life and the nature of human happineſs. But, 
whatever is the cauſe, the effect is certainly 
unhappy den to men and women. Men, 
| | indeed 


— 
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indeed, in conſequence of their libertiniſm, 
gratify their” deſires in the haunts” of vice; 
and ſo much the worſe, for they thus add 
ſin to miſery. Women are oſten kept in 
a ſtate of celibacy, for which nature never 


deſigned them, and to which, I may ſay, 
without attributing to them indecency or im- 


modeſty, they are in general not much in- 
clined. It is happy, however, that reſervo 
and virtue ſo far prevail among them, as, 
for the moſt. part, to prevent them from 
forming pre connexions, in conſe- 
quence of being thus injuriouſly prevented 
from making a matrimonial alliance. It 
is to be hoped, they will ſtill preſerve their 
dignity by preſerving their innocence; but 
their caſe is hard, and nothing, which a wiſe 
legiſlature can do to alleviate it, ſhould be 
omitted. Many nations have taken great pains 
to encourage marriage; but ours places ſome 
obſtacles in its way, which, though | often 
falutary i in the higher claſſes, are Ms in- 
Jurious in the ſubordinate. 


A reformation of manners, among the 
young men who lead the faſhion, would con- 
tribute moſt to the encouragement of mar- 
riage ; for where libertiniſm greatly prevails, 

„ en 
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eelibacy, which is favourable to it, "ill bo 
ant. Perhaps, if women were ins 
ſructed in uſeful as well as ornamental arts, 
and were leſs expenſive in dreſs and diver- 
ſions, the reſt. might be left to the natural 
operation of their beauty and agreeable. ac- 
 compliſhments, As the ſmall-pox is in great 
meaſure. defeated, they certainly never ap- 
peared . more beautiful, than in the preſent _ 
time; and with . reſpe& to ornamental ac- 
compliſhments, they were never purſued, with. 
more ardour, or advanced. to higher per. 
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8 I R. 
Ir addreſſed to you a few * 5 
tions on the omiſſion of grace at table; 
and I now beg leave to add ſome remarks on 
another omiſſion, which faſhion ſeems to re- 
commend, hut which is countenanced neither 
by the examples of the ancients, nor by rea- 
ſon, nor by a ſenſe of propriety, I obſerved, 
on my viſit to my old friend in London, that 
the friendly practice of drinking health, at 
dinner was, in moſt of the faſhionable families, 
very much on the decline, and in many, totally | 
omitted, Indeed the omiſſion ariſes from a 
principle which ſeems very much to prevail 
in the preſent age, and which aims at the 
| abolition of all forms and ceremonies, as 
meaning nothing, and at the ſame time giving 
trouble and excluding eaſe. Forms and cere- 
monies undoubtedly have their utility, or 
they would not haye been univerſally retained 


in 


partaking with him, of the _ innocent 
and neceſſary pleaſure, 4 
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| in every age and nation, which hiſtory has re- 


corded. But allowing ſore forms to be with- 


out meaning, I cannot ſuppoſe, unleſs I throw 


a ſeverer refleQion on the friendſhip and 


60 hoſpitality of modern times than I chuſe, that 


the drinking of health is, without exceptions. - 


| a ſenſelefs and empty ceremony. A man of 
a warm and friendly heart uſually feels a ſenti- 


ment of cordial kindneſs, when he holds the 


cup of refreſhment in his hand, and wiſhes _ 


health and happineſs to his friends, who are 


The cuſtom prevailed th the Onde | 


who carried the elegance which they diſplayed 


in the polite arts, to the table and ſocial circle, 
aſſembled to enjoy the pleaſures of the palate 5 
and of diſcourſe. Homer, indeed, has given 
the model in the firſt book of the Iliad, who 
ſays of the gods at their feaſt, 


X guotios Jeirdave 
Audi var ibo. 


The manner of drinking to each other re- 


ſembled what is called among us pledging. 


The perſon who drank to his friend was ſaid 


mporivew, or to drink firſt, He drank a 7 
% N 0 
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of the cup, and then handed the reſt to the 
friend whom he had named. The words 
which. paſſed on the occaſion were TpoTiyw 6 
he, to which the perſon ſaluted, A 
d cov nde, which may be thus freely trans- 
lated : I have the honour to drink to your. 
I pledge you with pleaſure. 


* „ - 


It was alſo the cuſtom, after ths 9 
paid to the gods, to drink to abſent friends; 
and, as an emblem of ſincerity, it was eſta- 
bliſhed as a law never to dilute the wine | 
drunk on this occaſion, 


I ſhall not trouble you with various proofs 
that the cuſtom of drinking health is juſtified 
by the example of the politeſt people of anti- 
quity, It would be eaſy t to collect them from 
the writers on antiquities z but the inſtance 
alleged is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and will 
ſerve to confute thoſe, who hint that the | 
cuſtom is unpolite. 


There is ſurely ſomething peculiarly brutal 
in ſitting down to meals without ever think- 
ing of God or man; in negleQing the grace, 
and omitting the form of wiſhing health and 
happineſs to thoſe who fit at the ſame table. 
We have ſeen that it is contrary to the prac- 
tige of anfiquity; and of almoſt all E in 
tbe 
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the world, who, though they. l in the | 
forms of the table, agreed in the eſſential 
points, in giving glory to God on high, and 
ee en towards men. I 
D Tours, & c. 
0 A RATIONAL FoRMAL15T. 


The omiſſion of drinking health is by no 
means general; but, as it has been counte- 
nanced at the tables of perſons, of faſhion, it 
may probably deſcend to their imitators in 
lower life, and, in time, become univerſal, 
My correſpondent has therefore very properly 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of it. It certain» 
ly diſplays ſomething of ſelfiſhneſs, and is 
contrary to the general ſenſe of the moſt en- 
lightened and 'polihed people. It can only 
be juſtified with certain qualifications and re- 
ſtrictions. It is troubleſome, in a large com- 
pany, to drink the health of every gueſt re- 
ſpectively; and troubleſome formalities ought 
not to be ſcrupulouſly adhered to, when they 
contravene the very purpoſe of the meeting, 
which was certainly to promote cheerfulnefs, 
enjoyment, and eaſe, 

But forms, not evidently and intolerably 
burthenſome and fooliſh, are certainly to be 
— 


great deceney and propriety in it, and to bear 
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retained, as they conſtitute thoſe outworks, 
which often preſerve the interior parts from 
aſſault and deſtruction. The drinking of health 
is ſignificant of that good-will which ought] to 
prevail among fellow-creatures, happily enjoy- | 
ing at the ſame table the bounty of their com- 
mon Parent and Creator; and though it may 
be attended with a little trouble, yet there is a 


the trouble may be conſidered, as an additional 


' exerciſe of benevolence. 


I cannot help expreſſing a ſentiment of 
pity, or rather of contempt, for perſons who 


think to recommend themſelves as genteel and 


ſuperior to the vulgar, merely by ſuch eaſy 
means, as the omiſſion of decent and reaſon- 
able ceremonies. I ſuppoſe, they mean' to 
claim the merit of being ſuperior to prejudice; s 
but, I think they are under a very filly preju- 
dice, when they think themſelves wiſe enough 


to be juſtified in contradicting the common 
ſenſe and common practice of mankind ; and 


when they ſuppoſe that ſingularity alone can 

give them merit, and cauſe them juſtly to 

plume themſelves on conſcious ſuperiority. 
Obſerve at table that fine lady, and that fine 


gentleman by her ſide. How they lift their 


eyebrows, and ſmile with ineffable contempt. 
| Heavens! 
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Heavens! has there been any moral turpitude, 
or any groſs violation of decency committed? 
None, But, you muſt know, that yonder 
gentleman, who is juſt arrived from the 
country, where he has reſided for a long time, 
drank to the lady inj{mall beer, and ſtood up 
to ſay grace, and to make a bow to the 
maſter of the houſe. He might have ſworn 
profanely, talked indecently, or drank in- 
temperately, and if he had but the cant of 
faſhion, they who now deſpiſe him, would 
have admired and careſſed him as a good men, 
and as one who had the air and manners of a 
evell-bred man; that air and thoſe manners, 
which, in the opinion of many, are more 
eſtimable than all that virtue ever achieved, 
wiſdom ever taught, or revelation ever diſ- 
covered. Without that air and. thoſe man- 
ners, a Solomon would be deemed a fool, and 
a Socrates voted a bore. _ 
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Jr: is a natural concluſion "IP the ſhort- 
* neſs of life, that none of it ſhould be 
thrown away; and it is therefore thought 
wonderful, that there ſhould be many con- 
trivances to abbreviate the duration of what 
is confeſſed already to be. too much circum- 
ſcribed. Now paſtimes of all kinds are con- 
ſidered as contrivances to wear away time 
without reflection, and are therefore cenſured 
by ſevere philoſophy, as arguing abſurdity in 
man, who is for ever lamenting the brevity of 
his exiſtence. But, as man is conſtituted, it 


ment is always thrown away; and, perhaps, 
time thus ſpent will be found to lengthen, 
rather than to abbreviate our duration. 

It contributes, when under the reſtraint of 
moderation, to confirm health and exhilarate 
the ſpirits ; both which effects of it not only 
become cauſes of long life, but alſo enable a 


employ- 


\ 


muſt be denied that the time ſpent in amuſe- 


man to act with vigour and efficacy in the 
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employments of a profeſſion, and in the 
common duties of ſociety. Thus it not only 
renders life more RA but more uſe- 
1 8 

It f is, however, true, that in the vigorous 
ſeaſons of youth and health, ſome ſerious and 
important employment ſhould be engaged in, 
vhich may ſerve ſociety, advance the intereſts 
of a family, or elevate the meritorious indi- 
vidual in the ranks of civil life. 

But in old age, when theſe ends ſhall have 
been accompliſhed, and infirmities begin to 
increaſe ®, the active mind will ſtill require an 
object, and the object ought to be of ſuch a 
kind, as agitates moderately, not like the ſtorm, 
but like the n breeze of a fine ſummer 
evening. 

Hobby- horſes are very deſirable at al ages; 
but neceſſary in old age, when the ſources 
of amuſement begin to, fail. It was this 
which induced the ſenſible and experienced 
Geron to keep an aviary. He had relinquiſhed 
a buſy life, and retired from London to a 
little country town, where, though there was 
an agreeable neighbourhood, there were few 


* Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. Hot. 


diverſions 
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diverſions but thoſe of cards; which, not- 


- withſtanding he liked them very well, could 


not occupy all his time and attention. They 
are chiefly a winter, and an evening amuſe- 

ment, and he wanted ſome paſtime, beſides 
reading, for the ſummer and for his mornings. 
He therefore built a little room in his gar- 
den, and fitted it up, with admirable con- 
trivance, as an aviary. The building of it, 
the conveniences, and the improvements, 
which he was continually adding, cauſed 


him much pleaſure: and it ſoon became an 
object of high ambition to breed the moſt 


beautiful Canary birds. He ſucceeded in 
his attempts, and, more than once, carried 
the prize given by a ſociety of bird-fanciers 
for producing a bird of the fineſt plumage: 
He taught bulfinches to pipe a tune, and 
made them preſents to his friends, as in- 
ſtances of ſingular favour. He reared night- 
ingales from the neſt, and attended them 
with all a parent's ſolicitude. The delicate, 
the elegant woodlark was one of his firſt 
favourites, and he liſtened with freſh delight, 
when his birds warbled their morning me- 
lody, which he fancifully conſidered as ſongs 
Vow Ih E of 
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of gratitude and love to himſelf in return for 
food and protection. 

But, that he might ſecure variety, which 
is neceſſary to add a zeſt to amuſement, he 
| has added feveral other hobby-horſes to this 

his firſt favourite. He has acquired a taſte 
for tulips, and prides himſelf on making a 
more beautiful difplay of this gandy flower 
in the month of May, than any florift in his 
vicinity. I called it a gaudy flower; but 
fpeak like an inelegant ſpectator, when I uſe 
a contemptuous epithet in mentioning it: for, 
though to a common eye, a bed of tulips pre- 
fents only a glare of vivid colours, to a con- 
noiſſeur it exhibits peculiar elegance as well 
as finery, Geron views his talips with the 
affection and complacency of a lover. 

The garden affords him many ſources of 
amuſement. He attends not indeed to the 
olitory, and his ſtrength will not permit him 
to take an active part in the labours of horti- 
culture. But he has a fmall green-houſe, 
to every part of which he gives a daily atten- 
tion; and its various beauty amply repays 
him, as indeed nothing is more grateful, in 


return for care and labour, than the tribe of 
vegetables. 
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To add to his amuſementa, he has ſtocked 

> fiſh-pond in a meadow: adjoining to bis 
little garden; and, inſtead of taking out all 
the fiſh at once, by emptying the pond, or 
drawing it, which is the uſual practice of 
country gentlemen, he makes a rule that no 
fiſh ſhall be caught out of it but by angling; 
which he thinks the only fair method of 
fiſhing among thoſe who fiſh for diverſion. 
His ſtrength will not permit him to follow 
the piſcatory ſport in the river, as he can 
neither ſtand long, nor walk a great way; 
and he has the ſenſe, wherever he cannot ac- 
commodate the nature of the diverſion to hims 


ſelf, to ſubmit himſelf to the nature of the 


diverſion, | 
He has many little acauſemtents in the: 


houſe, as well as in the aviary, the garden, 


and canal. As he is properly diſpoſed in 
religious matters, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, with a comment, and of pious books 
of the beſt characters, fills up, agreeably 
as well as uſefully, an hour or two every 
day ; but more eſpecially, when the weather 
is rainy, or in any reſpect, inclement and 
unpleaſant, 
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bute to enliven his time in an agreeable vi- 


youthful vanity, He is an old beau, ſportſ-— 


in theſe characters; and when on a good day 


had condeſcended to give up the gravity of 
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Viſits, and cards in moderation, contti⸗ 


ciſſitude; and, the conſequence of his wiſe 
diſtribution: of his leiſure hours, he enjoys 
a cheerfulneſs ' which contributes, perhaps 


more than any _ * to health JO lo 
gevity. 
His «your Bibo ridicules his le 


ments as trifling and puerile. Bibo is nearly 
as old as Geron; but he is not yet free from 


man, gameſter, and bottle companion; but 
his infirmities often prevent him from acting 


(as he calls it, whenever he is tolerably well) 
he attempts them, he never acquits himſelf 
to his own ſatisfaction. Old age, and the 
depredations of time, are his great com- 
plaint. He has no reſource in himſelf, and 
cultivates no taſte for domeſtic and harmleſs 
diverſions. He mopes over the fire, in the 
morning, and the bottle, in the afternoon. 
Melancholy and bodily diſeaſe, increaſed by 
indolence and excels, accelerate the evils, and 
aggravate the pains, of age. 


How happy would Bibo have been, if he 
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the gameſter, and the affectation of the 
beau, and adopted a taſte for ſome innocent 
hobby-horſe, which he now deſpiſes as too 
childiſh and e to deſerve his 
notice. 
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| Fe 
8 is the natural pride of the human 


heart, that there is ſcarcely any trifling 
diſtinction, which can attract notice, that will 
not be purſued with eagerneſs, and fill the 
poſſeſſor's boſom with ſelf-eſteem. 7 
One of the eaſieſt, and therefore the com- 
moneſt methods of drawing attention by trifles, 
is that of talking loud at all places of public 
reſort. There is ſomething ſo ſpirited in it, 
ſo charmingly careleſs, and it gives ſuch an 
air of ſuperiority, by ſeeming to deſpiſe all 
the hearers, as if they were no more than 
ſtocks and ſtones, that it ſeldom fails of excit- 
ing not only notice, but ſome degree of awe. 
and admiration, 
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I have heard many a fine gentleman and 
lady, while they were ſtrutting up and down 
a crowded walk, queſtion each other on the 
laſt night's ball, or their engagements to 
dinner, in a voice ſo loud as ſilenced the reſt 
of the company, and cauſed a general hum of 


inquiry, 


- 
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inquiry, Who are theſe? Thus the end was 
anſwered. The ſpectators were aweſtruck 
and brow-beaten, and the happy pair march» 
ed off in triumph, like a king and queen of 
Brentford, till the next morning, when they 
returned to make new conqueſts. From their 
volubility and vehement loudneſs, they ac- 
quired, among many filly liſteners, the cha- 
racer of people of infinite ſenſe and ſpirit. _ 

Another method of gaining notice and ad- 
miration, is to ſwear and ſwagger at inns, or . 
at any other place, where we are among our 
inferiors, or are unknown. It is, to be ſure, 
wonderful to obſerve how reſpectful a recep» 
tion he meets with, who, with a cockade in 
his hat, which is judiciouſly cocked over his 
eye, with a ſtick in his hand, and an oath 
in his mouth, enters an inn and calls about 
him with a voice like that of the men who | 
cry peas and beans in the ſtreets of London. 
There have been generals, admirals, colonels, 
and captains, who never appeared ſo formi- 
dable, nor diſplayed ſo much prowels, as in 
ſtorming an inn in a country town. And the 
petty gentry, who imitate ſuch heroes, con- 
ſider themſelves as perſonages of great con- 
_ ſequence, when they break the bell wire by 
E 4 the 
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the violence of their ringing, frighten the 
| landlady with their fierce looks, ſend the 

waiters ſcampering like men beſide theme 
ſelves, and, with their oaths, ſet the whole 
| houſe, yards, and ſtables, in an uproar. 


" Knocking vehemently at a door, eſpecially 
if it be done according to the lateſt method 
invented by people of faſhion in the ſquares, 
adds very conſiderably to perſonal importance. 
| Singularity in dreſs is one of the commoneſt | 
modes of ſeeking diſtinction; but by ſingu- 
larity I do not mean a deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed faſhion, but compliance with - it 
carried to an extreme. An enormous pair of 
buckles has given many a young man a degree 
of confidence, which no learning or virtue 
which he poſſeſſed, could ever have ſupplied, _ 
A hat, a coat, a ſhoe, or a ſhoe-ſtring, of a 
ſhape, or ſize, or colour, exceeding the or- 
dinary mode, have fixed the eyes of a whole 
aſſembly, and gratified the ambitiqus wearer 
with the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction. 


Some, rather than not be noticed at all, will 
endeavour to draw the eyes of their fellow- 
creatures upon them by ſuch profuſion and 
expences, as cauſe an execution in their 
houſes, and force them to elope. Hunted by 

_ kallifi | 
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bailiffs and ereditors, it is ſtill ſome conſola- 
tion to them, that they are the reigning topic. 
Vices are often practiſed with a deſire of being 
rendered remarkable; and many plume them- 
ſelves, as perſons of the firſt conſequence, if 
their profligacy cauſes them to become the 
ſubjects of paragraphs in a newſpaper. ' 

Vanity indeed operates with ſo violent a 
force, on ſome minds, that it ſeems to contra- 
dict itſelf, and defeat its own purpoſe; for, 
in purſuit of notice and diſtinction, it will 
even induſtriouſly ſeek diſgrace, 

As the deſire of fame, or diſtinction, ſeems 
natural in man, I contend not againſt it ; but 
I with it to operate in urging to acts of ſingular ' 
beneficence and ſocial utility, rather than to 
ſpend its force in trifles, follies, vanities, and 
vices, eds 
But of the greater part of theſe ambitious 
perſons whom I have juſt deſcribed, it may, I 
believe, be ſaid that they would act wiſely to 
avoid, inſtead of ſeeking diſtinction, for they 
ſeem to be of that character, to which the em- 
phatical words of an elegant, political writer 
may moſt juſt be applied“ a character 
which will only paſs without cenſure, when 


it paſſes without obſervation,” 


j 
[ 
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| If men find themſelves inſenſibly impelled, 
: by the ambition of their nature, to ſeek diſtino- 
tion, let them learn to ſeek it by arts and 
virtues which embelliſh life, and diffuſe hap- 
pineſs or convenience through the ranks of 
ſociety. If they cannpt do this, let them con- 
tentedly acquieſce in an innocent obſcurity, 
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Purpura vendit 4 
clean vendunt amethyſtina. _ Jor, 


JN the eye of reaſon there 1s demie 
neceſſary connexion between oſtentation 
and excellence. Can the keeping of a chariot 
be a proof of pre-eminence of knowledge? 
Certainly not. But ſuch is the world, that 
the phyſician on foot ſtands no chance of 
being employed, if his al rides jn his 
chariot. 


The preference of the medical — 
who makes a faſhionable appearance, to him 
that does not, has been always remarkable; 
ſo much ſo, that it is almoſt a proverbial 
queſtion, What is a doctor without his chariot? 
Formerly large wigs, gold-headed canes, full- 
trimmed coats, and ſolemn looks, were con- 
ſidered as natural ſigns of profound knowledge. 
They are indeed now voluntarily laid aſide 
by the gentlemen themſelves; who ſeem to 

3 think 
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thinks it no diſadvantage to appear young in 
perſon, and eaſy in manners. But ſtill the 


appearance of faſhionable life, of ſervants and 
equipage, is a very powerful recommendation 
of them to public favour. 8 

A ſimilar unreaſonable aſſociation of ſu- 
perior excellence, to a ſplendid appearance, 
ſeems viſible in almoſt 1 art, trade, and 
profeſſion. | 

And this it is which forms one or the alt 
frequent excuſes, in young 'perſons, for 
launching out a little, as gay call it, or living 
beyond their income. 

In the lower orders of mercantile 1 
young man begins trade with his little patri- 
mony, or with the gift of a living parent, 
who, perhaps, diſtreſſes himſelf to raiſe a 
ſum which, though moderate, might, under 
proper management, grow, like a handful 
of ſeed, to a large quantity. A ſhop, or 
nr a nne (for, as Juvenal ſays, 


hic vivimus ambitioſa 
Paupertate omnes 


and every thing muſt now have a magnificent 
name), is hired at a conſiderable rent. It 
muſt, in the firſt place, be fitted up not only 


neatly and conveniently (for neatneſs and con- 
venience 
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venience are mean ideas), but elegantly, 
and ſumptuouſly, in the neweſt taſte. 

The door-poſts are adorned with ſculpture, 
and the name and trade exhibited on a gorge- 
ous tablet adorned with a profuſion of gold and 
colour. The counters, the dra wers, the ſhelves, 
are mahogany ; and the maſter and miſtreſs are 
every day attired by the moſt faſhionable hair- 
dreſſer, and deſcend (which is but rarely) from 
the ſumptuous dining-room to ſtand behind 
the counter, juſt as if they were going into a 
drawing-room, or the preſence- chamber. 

ConneQions are ſought with the utmoſt dili- 
gence. To promote them, viſits are paid and 
received with all the formality of faſhion. 
The glaſs in the dining-room is ſtuck round 
with gilt cards of invitation to dinners, ſup- 
pers, balls, and aſſemblies” 


Well; all this is very pleaſing; but how 
goes on buſineſs in the ſhop—(I beg par- 
don) in the warehouſe? O, the ſcrubs mind 
that. Mr. and Mrs. Diaper are too much 
engaged in dreſſing in the morning and viſit- 
ing in the afternoon to regard the low con- 
cerns of the ſhop. The clerk, the journey- 
man, the apprentice, and the porter, are hired 
purpoſely for that bulineſs ; 3 but let Mr. and 

3 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Diaper alone; they know what they are 
about, they are promoting trade, by making 


en: and cutting a figure. © There is 

* abſolutely no ſucceeding in the ney days 
without cutting a figure.” 125 

But the misfortune is, every one is cutting 
4 figure, to the utmoſt extent of their pe- 
 cuniary abilities; and the connections which 
Mr. and Mrs. Diaper make, are themſelves 
making connections, for the ſake of advancing 
their intereſt. But none of them have a fund 
ſufficient to ſupport the expences of the 
faſhionable life which they affect; and, in 
the courſe of a few years, they all, in their 
turn, cut a figure in the London Gazette. 


In higher claſſes, and in profeſſions and em- 


ployments, which might juſtly claim a right to 
genteel life, it is uſual to go beyond the line 


of moderation and propriety, with the delu- 
five idea, that the greater figure a man makes 
in the external circumſtances of a ſine houſe, 

a luxurious table, a ſplendid equipage, a tribe 
of ſervants, the more likely he is to ſucceed, 
and to be aggrandized. In the mean time, he 
himſelf is ſapping the foundation of his own 
greatneſs, and the viſionary fabric ſoon falls 
to riſe no more. 


Theſe 
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_ Theſe ambitious perſons, who hope to raiſe 
themſelves by affecting a rank they cannot 
ſupport, are well deſeribed in the celebrated 
fable of the frog and the ox. They and their 
families, after a ſhort ſtruggle, become ridi- 
culous and pitiable. But the misfortune: is 
not confined to themſelves ;- for though their 
magnificent appearance gained no credit with 
their ſuperiors, yet it cauſed them to be truſted 
by their inferiors, by poor tradeſmen, who 
ſupplied them with many articles, both ne- 


ceſſary and ſuperfluous, in the hope of ſerving . 


themſelves and feeding their families. Theſe 
are uſually great ſufferers; for being poor and 
of little conſequence, they ſtand the worſt 
chance of having their demands ſatisfied. The 
debts of honour, and the expences of faſhion, 
muſt firſt be paid; but the butcher, the baker, 
and the brewer, may come in perhaps for ſix- 
pence in the pound, when their cuſtomers are 
gone abroad to live genteelly at Liſle or 


Bruſſels. 


To make that appearance which our rank 
requires, provided our purſe can pay the ex- 
pence, argues a proper ſpirit. But it is ſurely 
folly, as well as wrong and robbery, in pur- 
ſuit of a phantom, to expend on luxury and 
vanity, 
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_ vanity, the property of thoſe. who, in the 
courle of their honeſt callings, have given us 
| confidence, and entruſted us with what was 
neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, . or what we con- 
ſidered as conducive to our Paine and pb 
ſperity. e e 
Children: brought up to expences 10 tabia 
which they cannot ſupport, often rue the folly 
of parents, who, catching at the ſhadow of 


honour or wealth, let go the ſubſtance, their 
_ own happy and independent competency, | 
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: was ober viſiting i in 2 | tat at Quit: 1 
mas, when the eldeſt ſon, a fine boy about 
twelve years o old, came home from ſchool for 1 
the holidays, As he entered the parlour, | 


which was full of company, inſtead of paying 


his compliments to them with the eaſe and 
ſufficiency of a maſter of, the ceremonies, _ 


hung down his head, bluſhed Mela, and 
ſeemed loſt in confuſion, 2685 


Good Cod! exchimed his nather I hull 


never be able to endure this, Is this the edu- 

cation of Dr. ſchool? 1 do inſiſt upon 

it, my dear, turning to her huſband, that 
Henry ſhall go no more to a ſchool where, 

after three years, he has not learned how to 

make his entrance into a room with tolerable 
decency ! What will become of my poor 
child ! I ſhall be aſhamed of him—a diſgrace, | 
a downright diſgrace to the family ! 


The boy's confuſion, it may readily be con- 
ceived, was not diminiſhed byithis paſſionate 
F 


Vol. II. and 
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And a reception. He-burſt into 
tears, and was immediately ordered to leave 
the room. After a few remarks on the awk⸗ 
wardneſs of ſchoolhoys, the company dat down 
to whiſt, and poor Henry was ſent to bed. 

I had an opportunity very ſoon after of in- 
quiring into the character of the boy, and 
found, that ſo far from being ſtupid, as ſup- 
poſed® by his "mother, he was the very beſt 
ſehölar in luis claſs, and had already written 
one or two pretty 5 of verſes on the 
Sprit. 30 oft. i PM] 2 1 
5 11 1 am As ; fond of making experiments in 
morals, as 4 natural philoſopher 1 is in pocuma- | 
tics, hydroſtatics, or chemiſtry, I determined 

do watch the progreſs of the boy, and to ſee 
whether he was likely t y to to become, as his rela- 
tions haftly chains, an awkward and ſtu- 
pid man. I found he continued to iniptove 
ati every accompliſhment at his ſchool, for his 
removal froth it was over-rufed by the advice 

of a ſenſible clergyman, WHO had great inffu⸗ 
ence in the family. He Fent! to the univers 
fity with + a great character; which he ſupports 

ed, and is now a very polite gentleman, 
u ſcholar, ow a moſt „ 
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This event led me to lament the prevalenee 
of an idea, that modeſty, diffidence, or baſh- 
fulneſs in boys is a ſigu of ſtupidity, and on 
all eee eee ene as en as 
| peur Nit he 5 e 
I. Aden ie exhaled GOES 
and expanded beauty, was once a roſe-bud 3 
and had the bud been torn open with 
violenee in its ſtate of immaturity, would it 
ever . become beautiful ad Huy 
flower? M4349; 1+: Wh 
Nature, in a ſtate of e en is not 
aſhamed of bluſhing.” She is conſelous of her 
imbecillity, and not afraid to own her diffi- 
dence; and while he labours to ſupply her 
defect, condceives none to be diſgraceful 
chat are unavoidable. | Prudence ſuggeſts the 
caution, ' that we ſhould beware of dif 
turbing nature in her own proceſs, which 


Was undoubtedly F by the God of 
nature, 


That fine ſenſibility which cauſes a a ele 
cence in the cheek of the ſchoolboy i is, I think, 
a fayourable preſage of every thing amiable; 
while that early ripeneſs which diſplays a man- 
lineſs of behaviour at the infantine age, is, like 
9 „ 
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every thing yremjnate, of ſhort men 

and of little ſolidity. how os nn ht he er 
But faſhionable Perenm are Aa with 
manners in their children” diſſimilar to their 
own, They are all eaſe and familiarity. As 
= to diffidence and bluſhing ſome of them had 
we rather be convicted of an atrocious eri me- 
Wa. But their children bluſh and appear awkward 
in à eirele of polite company, that is; of com- 
pany formed upon the model which happens 
ta be the reigning taſte among the rich and 
idle. Take the boy, they exclaim, from his 
books and from his maſters, if he is, thus 
awkward ; for there is no tolerating ſuch an 

unlicked mh in one's preſence. 

Have patience, I would take the ber 
ty of ſaying, the bud will expand in due 
time, and fruit will appear; but if you touch 
the bloom, in order to force it open before its 

time, it is very likely that you. deſtroy , the 
poſſibility of fruit. 

Diffidence wears off when the mind be- 
comes conſcious of a ſufficient degree of 
ſtrength to ſupport confidence. With reſpect 
to confidence without merit to ſupport it, 
though often valued in the world, and parti- 
cularly in the law, I hold it in great diſhonour: 


It may puſh its way to employment and opu- 
lence, 
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18 but it is ſcarcely conſiſtent with a good 


mind and without a good mind what hap- 
pineſs is to be found in em ployment and opu+ 


lence? The veſſel mult be pure, or the ingre- 


dients, however fine, will be corrupted. 


People, who value themſelves on knowing 
the world, are very apt to inſiſt on effrontery 
as a neceſſary virtue to go through the world 
with ſucceſs, or rather to recommend \ it as the 


| ſubſtitute and ſuecedaneum of every virtue. 


But I never hear theſe perſons boaſting of 
their knowledge of the world, and the value of 
worldly wiſdom, but I think of ſome paſlages 
in Scripture, in which they are not held 1 in 
ſo high eſti mation—The children of this world 
are wiſer in their generation than the children 
of light ; but it ſhould be remembered, that 


the wiſdom is not that which is from above, 


but that of the ſerpent, that of the accurſed 
ſpirits, originating and terminating in evil 
under the fair ſemblance of good. e 
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| 1 navy Pen a reriarkably. tively” and 


| learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acutely, ſo 


mall fluently, and; in mixed companies, moſt 
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n well informed in converſation appear to 
great Aae on committing their 
thoughts to paper; and others, who wrote 


dull, and apparently ſo weak in converſation, 
as to be conf dered, as very unpleaſant and un- 
inſtructive companions, And L have obſerved 
this ſo often, as to be led to think, what may 
appear paradoxical, that a genius 1 vriting 
and a genius for talking, a are different | in their 
nature. 


It appears to me that heads men \ walk 


agreeably. They are uſually gay and cheer- 
ful, for their ſpirits are not exhauſted by deep 
thought, nor drawn from the things before 
them by abſence. But gaiety and cheerful- 
neſs give them, in the convivial hour, a 
grace which the profound ſcholar, who.utters 
his thoughts with gravity and $ can 
ſeldom diſplay. 

* A man 
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A man of a ſuperficial mind and little ge- 
nius has no diffidence ariſing from thoſe deli 
cacies and ſenſibilities which often cruelly diſ- 
treſs men of real ability. What he thinks, 


or has read, or heard, he utteru with the c. 


fidence of an oracle; ignorant of ohjections, 
and fearleſs of miſtake. His confidence gives 
him credit. The company is always diſpoſed 
to liſten with attention, when any man ſpeaks 
with the aſſurance of undoubting convictio. 
Attention gives him additional ſpirits, and he 


begins to claim the greateſt ſhare of conver- 


ſation as his right, and at length overpowers 
with volubility and emphaſis ** ſilent or den- 
tle diffidence of modeſt merit. 


Ignorant and ſuperficial admirers, fading 
a voluble ſpeaker juſt calculated for the meri- 
dian of their underſtandings, are highly de- 
lighted with him as a companion, and ery 
him up as à prodigy of parts and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his favour procute | 


him, perhaps, ſome profeſſional or official em- 


ployment in which compoſition may be ne- 
ceſſary. He writes; and the wonder is no 

more. How are the mighty fallen! How 
_ oat 0 1 oel NO ai 11 * 
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_ Applauded in the circles of a tavern: club, 
he yentures to-publiſh. A fatal venture! for | 
he who appeared, in converſation, a giant, 
becomes, when, e in the ee | 
Pigmy or a Lilliputian. 1 700 
I wich to Prevent the haſty nen of 
an idea of à man's intellectual talents or 
genius, ſolely from his pleaſantneſs or viva- 
city as à companion. Conſtant experience . 
proves it to be a fallacious criterion: ' Men 
of great thought, ſolid judgment, and well- 
digeſted learning, are able indeed to ſpeak to 
great advantage on great occaſions; but they 
are not ſufficiently intereſted in trifling or or- 
dinary company ; and without pride, or any 
intention to flight, naturally retreat from 
nonſenſe: and levity to the pleaſant indul- 
gence of their own contemplation ; therefore 
they ſay but little in ſuch company, and that 
little often from civility, rather than becauſe 
they are ſtruck with what paſles, or impelled 
to ſpeak by the intereſting nature of the quel- 
tion, or the manner in which it is diſcuſſed, 
In the mean time, a feather will * and 
emte , ee G 


- 


It is wrong therefore, I aa to form 


A deciſive opinion of a man's profeſſional abi- 
l | lities 


mies from what appears in common conver- 
ſation. The only true criterion is the exer- 
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ciſe of thoſe abilities in ſome act of his pro- 
feſſion. Judge of the companion in com- 
pany; but of the lawyer's abilities at the bar, 
or from his written opinion; of the clergy- 
man's from the pulpit, or the preſs; of the 

phyſician's from the repeated ſucceſs of ac 


tual practice; judge of the merchant from his 


punctuality and payments, from his be- 
haviour and appearance at the Royal Ex- 
change, and not from his volubility at the 
King's Arms or the London, nor even on the 


huſtings, and in the ay en of _ 
Guildhall, 


It e which. is often | 
formed of children as well as men, when 
thoſe are ſuppoſed to have the beſt: parts who 
talk moſt. - Exceſſive garrulity is certainly in- 
compatible with ſolid thinking, and is the 
mark of- that volatile and' ſuperficial turn, 
which, dwelling upon the ſurfaces of things, 
never penetrates deeply enough to make any 
valuable diſcoveries. But as no rule is with- 
out exceptions, ſome great thinkers, it muſt 
be confeſſed, have been alſo great talkers. 

No one man can unite in himſelf every ex- 
cellence. He who _— as a pleaſant and 
lively 
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lively-companion, -imay be deficient in judge 
meut, in aceuracy, in a power of attention 
and labour; and he who excels in theſe, may 
want the verſatility, the gaiety, the cheerful - 
neſs, which ate neceſſary to render the com. 
munication of ideas, in a mixed ſociety, agreey 
able. Men, aſſociate, in the convivial hour of 
leiſure from their: profeſſional or commercial 
employment, more for the ſake of paſſing 
their time with eaſe; and even mirth, than of 
being improveil or leſſoned by the ſage re+ 
marks of grave and auſtere philoſoph e 
Addiſon, who could write ſo agreeably on 
all fubjecks, was not an entertaining com 
panion, unleſs the circle was ſelect- Samuet 
Johnſon loved company, | becauſe he found 
himſelf attended sank, as an bratle of taſte 
and wiſdom; but he could not he: ſaĩd to poſe 
ſeſs companionable agrement. His. character 
enſured him reſpect, previouſly: to his ſpeaking, 
and what he ſald, juſtified it; for it was ori- 
ginal and ſolid; his authoritative tone and 
manner compelled acquieſcence, even if con- 
viction was not produced; but, aſter all, he 
as not what the world calls, a pleaſant com- 
panion. I could mention ſome. of his con- 
temporaries of. far inferior merit, and more 
eircumſcribed. reputation, who diffuſed. joy 
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and information wherever” they went, and 
were beloved at the ſame time that they were 
admired, © They alſo have written books; : 
but their books are not to be compared to 
Johnſon's, Their books were forgotten or 
deſpiſed, even while their converſation was 
ſought and enjoyed by all ranks of people. 1 
But as univerſal excellence is deſitable* it 

ſeems right that” men ſhould labour to'fupply - 

every defect, and'therefore T wiſh writers to 1 
cultivate the art and habit of- converſutibn, 
and talkers on the other hand, to obtain the 
ſolidity and accuracy of writers; and thus 
the advantage derived to _—_— and W. 6. 
vil be augmerted, anne TAR od 
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| A GENTLE aſcent led to a lofty eminence, 
and on the ſummit, was a level plain, of 
no great extent. The boundaries of it could 
not indeed eaſily be aſcertained ; for as the 
aſcent, on one ſide, was eaſy and gradual ; ſo 
the ſlope on the other continued almoſt im- 
Perceptible, till it ed at once in ab- 
rupt declivity. ij 
At the firſt entrance of the kill, 1 I pie * 
great numbers of infants crawling on beds of 
primroſes, or ſleeping on pillows formed by 
the moſs. They frequently ſmiled, and their 
ſweet countenances ſeemed to expreſs a com- 
placency and joy in the conſciouſneſs of their 
new exiſtence. . Many indeed wept and wail- 
ed, but their ſorrow, though pungent, was 
. ſhort, and the ſight of a pretty leaf or flower 
would cauſe a ſmile in the midſt of their tears; 
ſo that nothing was more common than to ſee 
two drops trickling down cheeks which were 
dimpled with ſmiles. I was ſo delighted with 
| -* £2.08 
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fide, I beheld a venerable figure, with a white 
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| the ſcenes of innocence, TINY that I felt an impulſe 


to go and play with the little tribe, hem juſt | 
as IL was\advancing, I felt a wand gently ſtrike 
my ſhoulder,-and turning my eyes on one 


beard, and in a grey eee re 
around Nee ee i 74 
My ſon,“ dad he, l fee Jurte 


is raiſed, and 1 will gratify it; but you muſt 


not move from this place, which is the moſt 
advantagebus ſpot for the pvr os 
the ſcene before o . 

Lon hill is the Hill of Life a pageant 
which 1 have raifed by the magie influence of 
this dere to amuſe you with an inftru@tive 


picture. 


« The beauteous innocents, ig you ſee 
at the foot of the hill, preſent you with the 


idea of angels and cherubs, and of ſuch 


is the kingdom of Heaven. Simplicity and 
innocence are their amiable qualities, and 
the more of them they retain in their aſcent, 
the happier and lovelier ſhall they be, wn 
the whole of their journey. 

* But raiſe your eyes a little. You ſee 
a lively train intent to learn, under the 


fage inſtructors who accompany them, the 


eaſieſt 


* 
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ceaſieſt and ſafeſt way of aſcending and 46. 
ſending the hill Which lies before them. 
They often run from tha fide. of their guides, 
DN and laſe themſelves: among, the: ſhrubs that 
bloſſom around them. Some give no ear to 
inſtruction, and conſequently are continually | 
deviating among thorns, thiſtles, nettles, and 
brambles. Their errors are at preſent, retriev- 
able, and few fall in the pitfalls with which 
the hill abounds. Joy illuminates their coun 
tenanges. Theirs are the ruddy check, the 
ſparkling eye, lively ſpirits, .and. unwearied 
activity. They retain a great ſhare of the 
innocence with which they ſet out, and there- 
fore they are cheerful. Enviable age, if rea- 
ſon were mature! But folly, wantonnels, fro- 
wardneſs of temper, and ignorance, greatly 
interrupt and ſpoil their enjoyments, Fruits 
of delicious taſte grow around them, and 
flowrets of the ſweeteſt ſcent and moſt beau- 
tiful colour ſpring beneath their feet. But 
they ſoon grow tired of this lower part of 
the hill, and unn aſpire at higher emi- 


nences. 


Behold wem a bew paces ee They 


advance with eagerneſs, and many of them 


forſake the guides which have conducted them 
| | thus 
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thus far in their aſcent / They haſten in 
their coufſe nor do they adhete to the ditect 
ſeruple. Some ih- 
deed. retutyy; but che greater part alimb the 
hill by paths of their own"ehoice, full of dif 
ficulty and danger. The pitfalls, which are 
placed in every part of the hill; are in tlils part 
very numerous, and not eaſily to be avoided 
by thoſe; who forſake the high road. There 
are indeed no parts of the hill in which a guide 
is more neceſſery than here; nor aby, in 
which the travellers are lets inclined to. {eek 


bis afſifitnee.' u e N 11,330 8% 
Jou ſet'the beauty of a OY You 


hear the muſic of the Mi” batute ſeetns 
to conſpire in aff6rding deli icht; but 00 many 

of the travellers preſerve not chat in nocente 
and ſimplicity, which are nece ay to give a 
taſte for the pleaſures which are allo 0 wed.. "Ins 


ſtead of 1 250 the flowers which are known 
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ſuch as are poiſonous. The aſpiring ardour 


of the travellers urges them to continue the 
aſcent, and by this time, you ſee, they have 
reached the level ſummit, where you obſerve 
a prodigious , crowd, all buſy in purſuit of 
their ſeveral objects Their faces are clouded 

with 
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with care, and in the eagerncls of purſuit they 
neglect thoſe pleaſures which, lie before them, 
| Moſt of them have now loſt a great ſhate of 
chair original innocence and * | 
many of them have loſt it entire: 
WS: And-now they begin. debe. Tbeit 
cheerfulneſs and alacrity are greatly abated, 
Many limp, and ſome already crawl. The 
numbers diminich almoſt every ſtep; for the 
pitfalls are multiplied on this ſide of the hill, 
and many of the travellers; have neither 
ſtrength. nor ſagacity ta avoid them. Many 
delightful ſcenes remain. Fruit ander | 
dance grows around them. But the great 
part, you may remark, are careleſs of the _ 
vious and-natural pleaſures, which they might 
reach and enjoy, and are eagerly digging in 
the earth for yellow duſt, on which they have 
Placed an imaginary value. Behold one who 
has juſt procured a load of it, under which 
he is ready to ſink. He totters along in haſte 
to find a hiding-place for it; but before he 
has found it, himſelf is Ren from our eyes, 
for lo! while I ſpeak, he is dropping into a 
pitfall, Moſt of his companions will follow 
him; but you ſee no one is alarmed by the 
example.” The deſcent is become very ſteep 
and 
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and abruje,: and few there are who will reach 
the bottom of the hill. Of thoſe few not one 
advances without ſtumbling on the edge of 
che pitfalls, from which he can ſcarcely re- 
cover his feeble foot.” Ah! While n Spell 
they are all gone.” | 

And is this a picture of life? ſaid I; alas? 
bow little do the poſſeſſors of it ſeem to enjoy 
it! Surely ſome error muſt infatuate them all; 
O ſay, what it is, that I may avoid it, and be 


happy. 
« My ſon;“ faid my benevolent guide, do 


not haſtily form an' opinion derogatory from 
the value of life. It is a glorious opportunity 
afforded by the Creator for the acquiſition of 
happineſs. Caſt your eyes on yonder plain, 
which lies at the bottom of the hill, and view 
the horizon. 


I looked, and 101 a cloud tinged with 


purple and gold, parted in the centre, and 


diſplayed a ſcene, at which my eyes were daz- 
zled. I cloſed them awhile, to recover the 
power of viſion; and when I opened them, 1 
ſaw a figure of a perſon in whom majeſty and 
benevolence were awfully united, He fat on 4 
throne, with every appearance of triumph, and 
at his feet lay a croſs. And I heard a You 


ſaying, Come again, ye children of men.“ 
Vol. II, G And 
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And lo, the plain opened i in more Hibs | 
1 could number, and. myriads of myriads 
ſtarted into exiſtence, with bodies beautiful 
and glorious. And the voice proceeded, © In 
my Father's houſe are many manſions. Ye 
have all fallen ſhort of the perfection for 
which ye were created; but ſome have been 
leſs unprofitable ſervants than others, and to 
them are allotted the more exalted places of 
bliſs ; but there remain manſions appropriated 
to all the ſons of men. I have redeemed the 
very worſt. of them from the tyranny of death. 
Riſe therefore to your reſpective manſions; 
Enter into the joy of your Lord.“ He ſaid; 

when the ſound of inſtruments ſweeter than 
the unpurged ear ever heard, rang throughout 
heaven's concave.. And the glorified bodies 
beneath roſe like the ſun in the eaſt, and took 
their places: in the ſeveral planets which form 
vrhat is called our ſolar ſyſtem. I was tranſ- 
ported with the ſight, and was going to fall 
on my knees, and ſupplicate to be admitted 
among thc. aſpiring ſpirits, when, to my 
mortification, I thought I was ſuddenly placed 
on the ſide of the hill, where I had to climb 
a ſteep aſcent. I wept bitterly, when my 

guide remonſtrated with me on the unreaſon- 

ableneſs of my tears, ſince none were to be 


admitted 
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admitted to glory who had not travelled the 
journey which I had ſeen ſo many others tra- 
vel. Keep innocence,” ſaid he, do juſtice, 
walk humbly.” He ſaid no more, but, pre- 
paring to depart, touched me wu his rod, 
and I awoke. 
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EVENING THE THIRTEENTH. 
i | 


Emmun Enrnuws, NAZIANZEN. 
Ex quovis ligno fit Mercuriuss Hon. 


FF there happen to be a boy in a family un. 

likely, from deficiency of parts, to make 
his way in the world, he is commonly ſelected 
by his prudent parents for the church ; but 
the idea that little more is requiſite to form a 
clergyman than a black coat and a good liv- 
ing, is ſo diſhonourable to the religions 
eſtabliſhment, that I thall think myſelf very 
properly employed in controverting its truth. 


I acknowledge, that honeſty, without learn- 
ing and abilities, is a better qualification for 
the ſacred profeſſion, than learning and abili- 
ties withont honeſty; but I contend, that 
they are all three indiſpenſably neceſſary in 
every one, who enters the profeſſion, with 
ideas ſuperior to thoſe of an enſign when 
he obtains a pair of colours, or a midſhipman 
when he procures a commiſſion; or indeed of a 


tradef 


* 
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tradeſman, when he hires a ſhop, or of a 
mechanic and laboyrer, when they under- 
take a job with no other view than to earn 
the hire, 

If, indeed, a man is 'awkward aw unſkil- 
ful in the practice of a mechanical art, few 
or none employ him, and himſelf alone is 
the only ſufferer; but it happens in the 
church, that he who has neither learning 
nor abilities, often has the moſt money, with 
which himſelf or his friends purchaſe him 
an eccleſiaſtical employment; and they Who 
are immediately concerned in the manner in 
which he acquits himſelf in it, have it not in 
their power to eject him for diſability, or to 
hnd convenient opportunities of {upplying 
his defects by having recourſe to a ſubſti- 
tute. They muſt. be contented to be in- 
ſtructed by his precept and example; for, 
however deficient and erroneous, theſe are 
the beſt they can procure in the legal and 
regular courſe. 


But if the care of a pariſh, and that a very 
large one, be a moſt important charge, if the 
moral and fpiritual ſafety of thouſands may 
depend on the clergyman's exertions, ſurely 
it is criminal in parents to ſele& the leaſt 
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füll this office. 
But I know it will be at and with 


great appearance of reaſon, that in this age, 


when printed ſermons abound, it is eaſy'to 
ſelect proper ones, without danger of detec- 
tion; and that, if the clergyman reads them 
and the prayers audibly and diſtinctly in the 
church, and maintains a decent character out 
of it, he is a no leſs uſeful and accompliſned 


pariſh prieſt, than if he had the learning and 


abilities of a Clarke, a Tillotſon, ' a Sherlock, 
a Secker, or a Jortin. 7 16; 

It is very true, that by reading the pious 
diſcourſes of others properly, he may do 
much good ; but is it likely that he will read 
them properly, if he is unable to write any 
himſelf, that he will enter into the ſpirit of 
them, that he will feel and communicate the 
holy flame of fervent, yet rational devotion ? 
And with reſpect to his maintaining a decent 
character out of church; if he does ſo, he is 
fo far to be honoured, but if he is deſtitute 
of clerical .accompliſhments, of a taſte for 
books, and a love of learning, there is 
danger that, from want of proper and profeſ- 
honal employment, he will not maintain that 
decency 
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decency of character. Having nothing to 
do but merely to read in the church, he will 
be idle; and idleneſs affords many tempta- 
tions to violate decency of character. Is it 
not likely, that he may commence a beau, a 
man of faſhion, a man of pleaſure, a 
gameſter, a drunkard, or a horſe- dealer? 
When there is no natural turn for the pro- 
feſſion, in which a man is placed, and no ac- 
quired talents to render him ſatisfied with 
himſelf in the exerciſe of it, there is great 
danger of his having recourſe to ſomething, 
either as an employment, or a recreation, 
very foreign to the decency of character 
which his profeſſion requires him to ſup- 
port. „ | 1 
But, after all, is mere decency of cha- 
racter ſufficient in the teacher of a whole 
pariſh, in the comforter of the ſiek, in the 
guide to heaven? Decency of character is 
ſupported by all his more reſpectable pariſh- 
ioners, by tradeſmen, by mechanics, by ſer- 
vants. Something more is reaſonably ex- 
pected of him who ſupports the perſona 
eccleſiz, who was anciently called, as an ap- 
pellation of reſpect, the PARSON, and who 

| | G 4 =_ 
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ſill has the epithet reverend ® prefixed ta 
his name, as appropriated to his mmm 
character. . 
He ſhould ſupport a dignity of character 
as well as a decency. But no artifice, no 
external pomp will / ſupport it. It muſt ſup- 
port itſelf by real ſuperiority. But what 
ſuperiority is naturally expected as a pris 
requiſite, in a public inſtructor? Is it not 
ſuperior knowledge of thoſe things in which 
he undertakes to give inſtruction? But can 
this ſuperior knowledge be acquired without 
application? And is it likely, that he who was 
ſelected by his parent for the church, becauſe 
he was A DUNCE, ſhould apply at all, or if 
he ſhould, that he ſhould apply with ſucceſs? 
pay man, who finds himſelf in a profeſſion, 
for which he is conſcious of his being. un» 
qualified, feels himſelf uneaſy. He ſeeks 
refuge in amuſements unbecoming his pro- 
feſſion; and I have no doubt but that it is one 
reafon why many clergymen are ſeen to take 
delight in unclerical occupations, that they 
are ſelected for a learned profeſſion, without 
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any propenſity to learning, and perhaps be- 
cauſe they were ſuppoſed to be dull of ap- 
prehenſion, and unfit for any thing elſe. 


Nothing is more common, in the country, 
than to ſee dergymen devoting the greateſt 


part of their time to hounds and horſes, | 


drefling in the extremity of the jockey's or 
ſportſman's prevatling *' faſhion, taking the 
lead or acting as maſters of the ceremonies at 
aſſemblies, conſpicuouſly active at horſe- 
races, exceſſively attached to cards and back- 
gammon, and foremoſt in every thing which 
the more ſerious part of their . 
conſiders as vanity, | 


They may certainly amuſe themſelves with 
ſeveral of theſe things, and at the ſame time 
be very worthy men ; but yet as theſe things 
have an appearance of levity, and lead them 
to aſſociate with looſe and profligate charac- 


ters, they give offence, and prevent them 


from doing that good, for which alone their 


profeſſion was inſtituted. No good can be 
done by a preacher totally deſtitute of autho- 
rity ; but authority is founded on opinion, 
and nothing, except vice, deſtroys that opi- 
nion, ſo elfectually as the appearance of 


levity, 
Though 
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Though moderate abilities and moderate 
attainments, with a good heart, and a decent 
character, may make a very valuable pariſn- 
prieſt, yet I can never allow, that the ſtudy 
of divinity, as ſome ſeem to inſinuate, re- 
quires only moderate abilities and attain- 
ments. It certainly affords ſcope for the 
greateſt talents, and when intended to be 


carried to any conſiderable degree of perfec- 


tion, it requires alſo n and extenſive 
erudition. 


To be a Chriſtian okiloſopher, a phyſician 
of the ſoul, it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, 
to have ſtudied the Holy Scriptures with 
great attention; and in the ſecond, that 
wonderful microcoſm, the heart of man, 
As anatomy is neceſſary to the ſurgeon, ſo is 
the knowledge of the paſſions, the temper, 
the propenſities, and the alterations which 
age, proſperity, and adverſity, effect in the 
mind, neceſſary to him, whoſe office it is to 


reduce thoſe who have erred, to afford ra- 
tional comfort to the afflicted, and hope to 
the . deſperate. That he may enforce the 
doctrines of religion, he muſt be an orator; 
he muſt be furniſhed with polite learning, 


and with * diction; he muſt have every 
aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance which a liberal education can be- 
ſtow, and which long and attentive read- 
ing can obtain. And ſhall a parent think 
himſelf juſtified in ſelecting the weakeſt 
of his children for an office ſo important ? 
He who acts ſo unreaſonably, probably 
renders the, child unhappy, while he inſults 


the national religion, and that God, * it 
was eſtabliſhed to honour. 


If the parent thinks he perceives in any 
of his boys a remarkable ſhare of abilities, 
he reſolves to bring him up to the law, and 
all his worldly-wiſe friends commend him 
for not throwing away ſo fine a boy by 
placing him in the church. Yet I am fully 
convinced, that no department of the law re- 
quires the noble faculties of the mind in ſo 
great perfection as the paſtoral office. The 
law chiefly requires AUDACITY AND so H- 
STRY, to both of which the church is greatly 
ſuperior. The law requires the little wiſdom 
of this world, the wiſdom of thoſe children 


of the world, who are wiſer in their genera- 


tion than the children of light; but divinity 
towers above ſuch meanneſs, above lawyers 
and their ſubtleties, above every other pro- 
feſſion; for to be a divine, properly and 

fully 
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fully accompliſhed, is to be all that philoſo- 
phy can give, with the addition of ne pureſt 
and ſublimeſt religion. A 

It would afford me much catisfattion if 
any thing I can ſay, ſhould induce the ſerious 
Chriſtian to devote the very beſt of his child. 
ren to the ſervice of the God, who gave 
them; and not impiouſly to conſecrate him to 
the ſervice of the altar, whom, from want of 
parts, he thinks incapable of any uſeful. ſer- 
vice. I ſuſpect that man to be inſincere in 
his profeſſion of Chriſtianity who dares to in- 
ſult it fo groſsly. 

It is to be wiſhed that the patronage of 
livings were chiefly, if not entirely, in the 
biſhops, ſuppoling tran/{ation prohibited; 
for private patronage, in the preſent age 
and ſyſtem of principles and manners, is 
highly injurious to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
The biſhops might ſometimes be miſled in 
conferring benefices, by gratitude to their 
patrons; but I am ſure they would, for the 
moſt part, diſpoſe of the cure of ſouls, far 
better than eſquires, who conſider the living 
in their gift, as a mere proviſion for ſome lub- 
berly boy educated as a fox-hunter; or who, | 
in default of a younger ſon, put it up to 
fale, and knock it down with the ham- 
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mer, like lands, tenements, goods, and chat- 


tels. 

Nothing ſurely conduces to injure Chriſt- 
ianity ſo much as a contemptible miniſtry; and 
it muſt of neceſſity be partially contemptible, 
when many pariſhes in a kingdom can ex- 
hibit individuals among the laity, more learn- 
ed and more decent, than the parochial prieſt, 
their authoriſed guide, whom they pay, and 
whom they ought to revere. The misfortune 
originates in great meaſure from the miſtaken, 
but prevailing idea, which I have here endea- 
voured to explode, that any _ tis good 
enough to make a ; parſon, = 
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EVENING THE FOURTEENTH.” 
F Ir 


* 1 ſooner enter my library,“ ſays 
Heinſius, than J bolt the door, and 
v ſkut out luſt, ambition, and avafice, whoſe 
& mother i is idleneſs, and whoſe nurſe, ig- 
& norance ;, and taking my ſeat among the 
de jlluftrious ſpirits around me, I look down 
. with pity on the rich and great, who 
are mee to ſuch refined and exalted 
« enjoyments.” 


If a life of ſtudy can produce happineſs ſo 
5 pure as Heinſius has. deſcribed; if it can ex- 
4 clude luſt, ambition, and avarice; if it can 
give an elevation above the rich and great; 
who would not fly from the world and ſeize 
that CHIEF GOOD, in the receſs of his 
library, which he has vainly toiled for in the 
road of ambition and avarice? 


But no receſs is ſufficiently retired, no oo- 

cupation ſufficiently pure, to exclude care 
and contamination. Man bears within his 
boſom, whereſoever he conceals himſelf, 
| and 
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and whatſoever he does, che ſeeds of evil and 
miſery. | 
Philoſophers may Jeſcribe the e till 
of contemplative life, and ſtudents flatter 
themſelves that they are out of the reach of 
corruption; but does experience Juſtify a 
perſuaſion that philoſophers and ſtudents are 
happier and more innocent than all others? 


A peruſal of their lives will evince the truth, 
that it is not in man to ſecure himſelf from 


vice, by withdrawing his perſon from the ſo- 
ciety of the multitude. Volumes have been 
written on the peculiar miſery of the learned, 
and I wiſh it could be aſſerted with truth, 
that on ſhutting the doors of their book 
rooms, they at the ſame time ſhut out deſire, 
avarice, and ambition. 
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Men of that aQtivity of mind which ranges 
through all nature and art, ſee: more clearly, 
and feel more ſenſibly, than the com- 


| Bk, 


is mon tribe whoſe attention is fixed on the 
I paſſing ſcene. All the objects of deſire, ava- 

rice, and ambition, exhibit - themſelves to 
0 


their eyes, in the moſt glowing colours, and in 
the moſt engaging forms. Their taſte, culti- 

vated and reſined by continual exerciſe of its 
| powers, 


the aſſaults of paſſion, and the corruption of 
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powers, is enabled to diſcover charms'which 
eſcape vulgar notice. Their leiſure and free- 
dom from the ordinary cares of life, cauſe 
their hearts to fix on what their imaginations 
have admired. It cannot be wondered at, 
therefore, if contemplative men, inftead of 
being exempt from the tumults which diſturb 
others, have felt themſelves agitated by ex- 
ternal things with peculiar force. Their en- 
joyments have been high, their ſufferings 
keen, and their failings fingularly deplorable, 
I fear, therefore, that truth muſt reſign 
| thoſe pretenſions to that unmoleſted feli- 
city, which ſtudents have ſometimes claimed, 
as the privilege of their learned ſolitude. In 
common with all the ſons of men they partake 
of miſery; and they are under ſome peculiat 
circumſtances, which aggravate the woe WO 
it is their deſtiny to ſhare. 


To ſecure the happineſs that is allowed to 
man, they muſt, like others, have recourſe 
to virtue and wiſdom, not merely to retreat, 
or to contemplation. With virtue and wiſ- 
dom, I believe, their employments will be 
found highly conducive to a moſt exalted 
ſtate of ſublunary felicity ; for their employ- 
ments are pure and refined, intellectual, and 

even 


— 
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even heavenly, compared with the groſs de- 
lights of animal ſenſe. He who places his 


happineſs in gluttony and debauchery, muſt 
acknowledge, while he boaſts of his plea+ 


ſures, that he is renouncing the-moſt honours 
able part of his nature, his reaſon; and that 
he is aſſimilating himſelf, -as much as he is 
able, with the i whom he ny diſ- 
dains. 

I cannot help chioking that the Platonic 
philoſophy, mixed, as it is, with much folly, 
deſerves more regard than it uſually receives. 
It tends to make man value himſelf on his 
MIND. It teaches to ſeek enjoyment in the 
exertions of the diſcurſive faculty, and to 
aſpire at an intellectual excellence, which, 
though it may never reach, invites by its beau- 
tiful appearance, to heights of improvements 
which it would never otherwiſe have at- 
tained, Platoniſm, when carried to ex- 
tremes, like all other doctrines, terminates 
in nonſenſe; but under the regulation of 
reaſon, it leads the mind to a ſtate of 1 | 
enjoyment and angelic perfection. 


Happy would it have been for the contem- 
plative part of mankind, if the honours which 
are almoſt. univerſally allowed to Epicurus, 

Vox. II. n= had 
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had been reſerved for Plato. Chriſtian and 
rational Platoniſm leads to the perfection of 
the human ſoul: nor ſhould the ſcrupulous 
be; aſhamed of uniting with chriſtianity, -a 
philoſophy, which, when its extremes are 
avoided, is all pure; all {| piritual, all _— 
in its nature and tendency. 

If the ſuperior light of aut had not 
: W the world, there 1 18 no. philoſophy 
which the aſpirant after excellence would wiſh 
to prevail in preference to Platoniſm, diveſted 
of its viſionary eccentricities. No philoſophy 
contributes ſo much to raiſe man to the ex- 
altation which he may conceive to adorn a 
| ſpiritual nature. No philoſophy exalts him 
ſo much above the body, and furniſhes him 
with ideas ſo congenial to all that we conſider 
as celeſtial. | 

But common ſenſe, and common experi- 
ence, affirm, after all, that whoever attempts 
to reach undiſturbed happineſs by flights of 
contemplation, above the uſual ken of mor- 
tals, commonly finds himſelf precipitated at 
laſt, like Icarus in the fable. 


Superior degrees of happineſs are not to 
be expected ſolely from a ſkill in arts and 
ſciences, from ſtudy, and from retirement; 

but 
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but chiefly from thoſe virtues, and good qua- 
lities, in which even the illiterate find it, 
from prudence, temperance, juſtice, fortitude, - 
and contentment. The boaſt of felicity with- 
out theſe is but the rant of pride, and the 
rhapſody of inexperienced ſpeculation. 
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EVENING THE. FIFTEENTH. 


TI I! is a 9p VE of entertainment lately 
introduced, which, being in its nature 
elegant, in its Eta Aloe innocently plea- 
ſiurable, and in its conſequences highly improv- 
ing, deſerves great praiſe and general encou- 
ragement : I mean the public reading of excel- 
lent - paſſages from the beſt authors, varied at 
intervals by the performance of the beſt muſic. 
The underſtanding, the ear, the judgment, 
and the fancy, are all agreeably addreſſed, ex- 
erciſed, and improved by it; and the politeſt 
ages and nations cannot boaſt a more refined 
and more rational mode than this, of amuſing 
the inhabitants of a great metropolis, 


Recitations were a very common amuſement 
among the ancients; but the ancients do not 
appear to have always added to the charms of 
verſe the melody of inſtrumental muſic. Their 
recitations conſtituted their mode of publiſh- 
ing a new piece. The preſs being unknown, 
and the methods of writing then in uſe, tardy 
and expenſive, the poet publiſhed his work, 

in 
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in the firſt inſtance, by aſſembling his friends, 
and reading his production before them, 
ſometimes for their correction, but oftener for 
their applauſe. 

Theſe recitations became at laſt a public 
nuiſance. Poets made intereſt with as much 
ſolicitude as à candidate, for the honour of 
an audience. They ſometimes paid perſons 
for attendance, that by an appearance of 


numbers, they might gain the credit of popu- 


larity. It muſt have been greatly mortifying 
to vanity to hear the excuſes which were made 
by thoſe who wiſhed to avoid the tedious at- 


tendance. No common degree of ſelf-love 


could have borne them. But the deſire of 


_ applauſe originated ſometimes in paſſions more 


clamorous than vanity, in avarice and ambi- 
tion. The arts of puffing were practiſed for | 
their gratification. Hearers were hired at a 
conſiderable expence, and placed in commo- 
dious corners of the room, to applaud at ſuch 
places in the poem, as had been previouſly ap- 
pointed by the ſpeaker. Complaiſance or ſer- 
vility often gave the palm where ir was not 
due. Poetical like civil eminence, was ſought 
by bribery and corruption, and at laſt, the 
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public recitations became objects of ſupreme 
contempt, and were in courſe relinquiſhed. 


But the modern readings, not conſiſting of 


original compoſitions produced by the ſpeaker, 


are not liable to thoſe evils which the corrup- 
tion of human nature has always a tendency 
to introduce. The pieces recited are uſually 
ſuch as have already received the ſtamp of 
public approbation. ' The manner of recital 


is alone left to the judgment of the audience. 


If the reader murders his authors, the audi- 
ence will very juſtly pronounce ſentence of 
condemnation againſt him; for, as they pay 


for their admiſſion, they have a right to 


demand a competent degree of excellence in 
the performance; and, if their deciſion ſhould 
be over- ruled by ſiniſter arts, they can eaſily 
puniſh the delinquent by withdrawing their 
preſence from an entertainment which, under 


bad management, ceaſes to afford them that 


pleaſure, which they have a right to expect. 
Many improvements might be made in this 
mode of entertainment, which the public ſeems 
not diſinclined to favour. It has hitherto 
been in the hands of ſecond or third rate 
players, of perſons of no great repute, very 
moderately ar, and not ſtrikingly en- 


dowed 
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dowed with the talents of elocution. There 
is ſurely nothing baſe or diſgraceful in the un- 
dertaking, nothing to deter perſons of the 
greateſt abilities, learning, and character, from 
engaging in it. On the, contrary, as the re- 
cital of the beſt compoſitions, in the beſt 
manner, requires and diſplays great taſte, 
great judgment, great eloquence, he who 
performs it well, deſerves, and will probably 
receive, honour as well as emolument for his 
reward, Men of the moſt liberal education 
might here find a field for the diſplay of their 
abilities, with great advantage both pecuniary . 
and reputable. It is certain, that the enter- 
tainment of readings will never be in the re- 


pute which it deſerves, till it ſhall be con- : 


ducted by perſons of character, by gentlemen 
and ſcholars, at whoſe feet the learned and 
the great may fit and liſten, without degrada- 
tion, | | 

If this entertainment ſhould ever be under- 
taken by ſuch men, it might be worth while 
to erect a theatre adapted to their purpoſe. It 
ſhould, I think, be in the form of the ancient 
Odeum, with a ſtage or pulpit, and an or- 
cheſtra for the muſicians. A library might 

be added for the uſe of conſtant ſubſcribers z 
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and a grove. or garden might furniſh a fine 


opportunity for a nnn or eee 
promenade, N 4 

The expence attending ſuch an inflituton 
would perhaps exceed the revenues. The 
plan may be viſionary, like Cowley? s projected 
college; but as this is an enterpriſing age, 


ſuch improvements and modifications of it 
might be adopted, as would render i it in ſome 
degree practicable. 


In every mode of entertainment intended 


for the public, there muſt be ſuch a variety 
as may contribute to the pleafure of a mixed 


aſſembly, It ſeldom happens that all are fuf- 
ficiently rational to be ſatisfied with the feaſt 
of reaſon. Muſie is the beſt addition that can 
be made to it, Aſter every recital, an inter- 
lude ſhould be introduced, the expreſſion of 
which ſhould in ſome degree correſpond with 
the piece which may have been juſt read; 
grave or gay, according to the gravity or 
gaiety of the poetry or proſe. Care, hows» 
ever, ſhould be taken to preſerve the enter- 
tainment diſtin from the drama, It ſhould 
form a ſpecies of itſelf. If it encroaches on 
the theatrical, it may probably appear, from 
the want of mechanical decorations, inferior 


to it, and gradually fall into contempt, 
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Not but that I believe many perſons would 
liſten to a good tragedy or comedy, well read 
by one perſon, with more pleaſure than they 
behold it meretriciouſſy dreſſed opt with the 
tricks of the theatre. Fine dreſſes, painted 
faces, and gaudy ſcenes, ſoon pall upon a ſen- 
ſible mind, which is diſagreeably diverted by 
them from attending to the main buſineſs, the 
merits and beauties of the poem, The finery 
of a theatre has few charms, but for the illi- 
terate and for children. In the mean time, 
good poetry, ſolid reaſoning, hiſtorical truth, 
true eloquence, gracefully and properly ex- 


hibited at the readings, muſt always ſupply 


the mind. with aliment at once ane 1 


nutritious. 
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EVENING THE SIXTEENTH, 
ror Hanoi Wg 

T=. prevails an opinion, that, after a 

certain age, the mind, like the body, 
having arrived at its complete ſize, ceaſes to | 
admit of that increaſe which we call j improve- 
ment. Many appearances ſeem to juſtify ſuch 
an opinion; but I am inclined to believe, 
that, though the mind at a certain age, may, 
from ſeveral cauſes, ſhew a tendency to be- 
come ſtationary, yet its tendency may be 
counteracted by extraordinary efforts and ex- 
ertion. The machine, by long, operation, 
may have incurred the impediments of exceſ- 
five friction, or ſome of the wheels may be 
nearly worn out; but a little oil judiciouſly 
applied, and a few repairs ingeniouſly made, 
may reſtore its motions and augment its 
force. 
One conſiderable proof, chat, when the 
mind has reached the acme of its improve- 
ment, it becomes for a little while ſtationary, 


and then retrograde; is drawn from obſerving 
RT. > that 
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animating examples, to prove that great works 


a 
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that the ſecond. or third production of an au- 
thor is often inferior to his firſt, even though 
the firſt were the produce of his juvenile age. 


But is it not probable. chat the exertions of 
the author may have been remitted after hay= þ, 
ing obtained the diſtinction which firſt ſtimu- 
lated his earlier diligence ? Succeſs operates 
on the minds of many like the luxuries of 


Capua, on the ſoldiers of Hannibal, after the 


paſſage of the Alps, and the n at 

Cannæ. 

When the ſtrength of the body dens is to 

decline, its companion ſeems to indulge it, with 
a ſympathizing indolence. The road that 


| leads to repoſe is ſmooth, flowery, and ſedu- | 
cing ; and many there are who enter it, long 


before repoſe is neceſſary. If they could ac- 
quire ſelf- command enough to avoid the 
charms of the ſyrens, they might ſtill make 
great advances in climbing the ſteeps of ſci- 
ence and virtue. But it muſt be allowed that 
greater efforts are required than the genera- 
lity of mankind are diſpoſed to make, at any 


time in their lives, and much leſs in their de- 
celine. | 


Yet the hiſtory of literature affords many 


may 
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-may be produced after the middle of life, 


Sophocles and Theophraſtus compoſed excet. 
lent works when they were nearly a hundred 


| ears old, Our on Milton, whoſe Paradiſe 
Loſt is an effort of mental activity equal to 


any which antiquity can boaſt, did not begin 
it, till he had arrived at that age when, in 
the opinion of many, the mind is — 


from excellence. 


Julius Cæſar Scaliger, who dend a pro- 
digy of learning, did not commence the ſtudy 
of Greek till he was near forty. He did not 


even know the Greek characters till about 
| that time ; nor did he devote himſelf entirely 
to a life * letters till he was forty-ſeven. | 
His days till then had been ſpent in an unſet- 


tled manner, chiefly. in the army, with habits 
and diſpoſitions unfavourable to ſtudy, But he 
had a mind which, like that of his nameſake, 


the Roman conqueror, was formed to break 


down all obſtacles; and age, . inſtead of aba - 
ting his vigour, ſerved but to harden and cor- 
roborate the ſinews of his intelleQ, 

It ſeems indeed reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
works which depend on the warmth and vi- 


gour of the imagination, on pathos and ſen- 


ability of heart, would always be produced in 
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the greateſt perfection at an early period: 


but the examples of Sophocles and Milton, 


who wrote the fineſt poetry, the one in ex- 
treme old age, and the other at a mature age, 
ſerve to prove that theories concerning the hu 
man mind are too fallacious to be entirely re- 
lied on. The defects and failures of nature 
may be in great meaſure ſupplied or pre- 

vented by prudence and perſeverance. But 
lazineſs and want of ſpirit ſuffer them to _ 
on before nature intended. 


Thus is life in effect abbreristed. Farly 
old age and early dotage are introduced by an 
abject dereliction of our own powers. We 
labour to increaſe our fortunes, and ſuffer 
our faculties to run to ruin without reluctance. 
But it is ſurely worth while to contend ſtre- 
nuouſly for their preſervation. Of how little 
value are the enjoyments of life, when we 
come to vegetate in ſtupidity, in the midſt of 
all that ſhould delight our ſenſes, inform our 
underſtanding, enrich our memory, and glit- 
ter on our imagination ! It is worth while to 
purſue every method which has a tendency to 
prolong our mental exiſtence. Among theſe 
I will venture to enumerate, a conſtant yet 
moderate exerciſe of our abilities, a daily ac- 

cumulation 
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cumulation of new ideas, a recollection of the 
old, a rule over the paſſions; and temperance 
in wine and all the pleaſures of the glutton and 
debauchee. We often accuſe time and nature 
for decays which are cauſed by our own neg- 
lect. Inſtead of immerging ourſelves in the 
purſuit of wealth, which we ſhall never enjoy, 
and honours, which are empty bubbles, let our 
deſire be to preſerve our faculties unimpaired 
to the laſt; and to ſhine as the ſun ſhines, 
bright through the whole of its progreſs; and 
though with abated heat and effulgence at the 
_ cloſe. of it, yet with a ſerene and. venerable 
luſtre, till it deſcends to the other hemi- 
ſphere. | 
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e THE SEVENTEENTH, 


M. NY men of generous TY lovers of 
learning and deſirous of promoting it, 
have eſtabliſhed premiums and penſions to ex- 
cite exertion, and to allure modeſt merit from 
the ſhade. The rewafds have been ample, 
the honours fplendid ; but the works, which 
they have elicited, have not often exceeded the 
narrow limits of mediocrity. | / W 


What is there in our libraries produced i in 
conſequence of prizes, or public foundations, 
which claims the firſt rank, and aſpires at im- 
mortality? The Miltons, the Shakeſpeares, the 
Bacons, the Newtons, and the Lockes, roſe, 
like the foreſt tree, with ſpontaneous vi- 
gour. 


Ihe failure of prizes and other ſimilar in- 
ſtitutions to call forth extraordinary and ſuper- 
eminent merit, is a curious circumſtance. in 
the world of letters, and deſerves inveſtiga- 
tion, | | 

Excite- 
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and competition add a powerful ſpur to the 


bability, that ſuch invitations would produce 


— 


% 


Excitements of this kind —_— on two 
very ſtrong propenſities of human nature, the 
love of money and the love of fame. Rivalry 


minds of all men; and are particularly effica- 
cious among the candidates for public diftinc- | 
tion: but notwithſtanding a theoretical pro- 


uncommon excellence, the fact will be uncon- 
troverted, that they have e only a mo- 


Rr degree. A ; 


It way not be difficult to aſi oc — 4 
of the failure. The mind of man delighting 
in liberty, uſually enters on a ſubject propoſed | 
by another with a frigid and forced attention, 


I feels its powers ſhackled by authority. It 


moves in chains, and therefore with difficulty. 
It is made to reſemble a ſtream, diverted from 
its natural channel into the canal of the inland 
navigator. The beautiful mæanders diſap- 
pear, and are changed to a long right line con- 
fined by regular banks, unadorned by ſponta- 
neous flowers, willows, and alders, the wild 
yet inimitable graces of nature. Sc 

Uncertainty of ſucceſs, where a ſplendid 
prize excites a number of competitors, throws 


a a damp on the ſpirits, or teaches a cold cau- 
tion, 
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gage in competitions excited by gold medals, 
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tion, very uafayourable to the noble flights 
of aſpiring genius. It repreſſes thoſe hardy 
attempts at high excellence which approach to 
the very verge of a preeipice. It cauſes a ſo- 
licitude rather to avoid error, than aſpire at 
pre-eminent beauty. A correct compoſition 
is the reſult, , where there is nothing to blame, 


and nothing to commend. The treatiſe "Y 


very fine, ſays the reader; but take it away. 
and bring me Shakeſpeare. 


True genius, indeed, does not often en- | 


There is an independent ſpirit in true genius, 
a noble pride, and a generous ({e}f-eſteem, 
which prevent it from entering the liſts, where 
the prize is oftener conferred on performances 


| without faults, than on ftriking, but unequal 


excellence. Pecuniary rewards ſeldom appear 
alluring to true genius; and the diſtinQion, 
which the obtaining of a paltry. prize, againſt 
no very diſtinguiſhed competitors, | confers, is 
too little to rouſe the vigour of gigantic 
powers. The eagle and the, lion ſtoop not 
to a mean prey. Nothing leſs than public 
fame, univerſal applauſe, independently of a 
bauble, or a purſe of guineas, can ſatisfy minds 
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ala by nature, above the coramon a ſtandard 
of human ability. n * 

Of thoſe wh have TER? prizes many 
have been truly ingenious; but among them 
we do not ſee the names of the Drydens, the 
Popes, and the Grays. Oblivion has already 
covered moſt of them in her impenetrable 
ſhade. Their ſucceſs anſwered the temporary 
purpoſe of recommending them to the patron- 
age or employment of cotemporaries; but 
where are their boaſted productions? I ſearch 
for them in vain in the bookſellers ſhops ; I 
find them, if T find them at all, in the bundle 
of waſte paper, ſold " De" weight to wy 
chandlers. 

But are prizes uſeleſs, oy ought FRY to 
be diſcontinued ?, Certainly not; for they 
'tend to excite that mediocrity of excellence 
Which is found very beneficial among man- 
kind, becauſe it is level to that moderate 
capacity, which is ſuppoſed to predominate. 
They raiſe moderate abilities to a pitch, 
which they would otherwiſe have never 
reached. They ſerve as whips to the dray- 
Horſe, though the racer will run with ſufficient 


ſpeed without them ; and, in the generoſity of 
bis 
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his nature, 


would indignantly a at their ; 


application to his ſide. 


Does the eſtabliſhment of 1 oh Con 
troverſial points in divinity, promote the cauſe A 
of Chriſtianity? I think not 1a much, as is 
ſometimes pretended. - The effect of argu- 
ments is greatly leſſened, when an advocate | 
writes for hire, on a ſubj ect preſeribed by au- 
thority. He is ſuppoſed to write, not ſo much 
the reſult of his own conviction, as the ſenti- 
ments of a ſect, a party, or a church; and to 
be actuated, not ſo much by a ſincere zeal for 
the truth and the cauſe, as by the deſire of 
gain and reputation. He is ſuppoſed to en- 
liſt as a mercenary, hired, like the Heſfiang, 
to draw the ſword for pay, and ready, if he 


could with decency, to lend his abilities to the 


oppoſite ſide, if they would invite him with 
greater rewards. And whoreadsthe books which 
the prizes or leureſhips have elicited ? A few 
recluſe academics, a few ſpeculative divines. 
Not the people at large, who require ſomething - 
more popularly written, ſomething with leſs 
ſubtlety and leſs polemic art, to captivate their 
attention and convince their underſtanding. 
To name particular works or particular writers, 


though eaſy, would be tedious; but it would be . 
I 2 difficult 
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difficult to point out a fingle work; ; among fuck 
writings, which has been generally read, or be 
come univerſally popular, which has ſilenced 
the clamour of the infidel, and fixed Chris 
Hanity on à firmer baſis, than it ftood upon 
before, They are uſeful, however, in fur 
niſhing exerciſes for theological ſtudents, and 
employing the time of thoſe who, without 
ſuch incitements, might have ſlumbered 1 
their exiſtence in a total inaction. 
Perhaps an improvement might be made 1 in 
the adjudication of literary prizes, and in be- 
| Rowing the bounty of founders. They might 
be given, as rewards to the beſt ſpontaneous | 
work publiſhed in the year, in whatever art 
or ſcience, they were originally intended to 
promote. A committee of jadges might be 
appointed, who ſhould act with the moſt per- 
fect impartiality. But here would be the dif- 
ficulty ; where fhall a tribunal be found 
among mortals, in which favour and pre- 
judice do not interpoſe? Not in England; 
where intereſt, partiality, party, envy, and 
malice, have long uſurped a dominion in 
literature, as well as in politics; and where 
a friend in power, will ſupply the want of * 
ae gert. 
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EVENING / THE PIGUTEENTH, 
tae maxime odio ſummum Wlum des- 


tarem, Alabandenſem Apollonium, qui, cum mercede 
doceret, tamen non patiehatur eos, quos judicabat non 


poſſe oratores eyadere, OPERAM APUD SESE PERDERE, 


et ad quam quemque artem 'putabat eſſe aptum, ad cam 

impellere atque bortari ſolebat. Satis eſt enim ceteris 
artificiis percipiendis, tantummads fimilem ofſe bominis, 
et id quad tradatur, vel etiam INCULCETUR, ſiquis 
forts ſit tardior, poſſe percipere animo, & memori& 
cuſtodire, Ctic. px On Ar. Lib. i. Sect. 28, 


SECT. I, 


OF the multitudes, who ate intended for 
the liberal | profeſſions, and furniſhed 
with the opportunities of a liberal education, 
the majority appears to be endowed with 
only ſuch a ſhare of natural talents, as enables 
them to reach a mediocrity - of excellence ; 
and many are ſo little favoured by nature, as 
to continue, after much labour and time be- 
ſtowed in vain, utterly incapable of receiving 
benefit from literary inſtruction. 
The mediocriſts, if I may venture to give 
them that name, conſtitute the greater mou 
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of mankind, and become very uſeful and 
reſpectable members of ſociety, They are 
found to undergo labour with patience, and 
to riſe, by care and perſeverance, to heights of 
excellence, which even genius, attended with 
| idleneſs, cannot attain. Their underftandings 
are not bright and ſhining ;- but they are 
ſtrong and ſolid : and who does not know 
that the pick-axe and the ſpade would be in 
no reſpect the better for the acuteneſs of the 
razor; and that, in ordinary work, the ham- 
Mer, the beetle, and the mallet, are as ne- 
ceſſary as the chiſel? 


Of the mediocriſt I do not at preſent ſpeak; 
but of the dunce; of him whom the ancients 
would have ſtigmatiſed with the epithet Bœo- 
tian, and of whom they would have ſaid, 
rather harſhly, that his ſoul was given him 
only to preſerve, like ſalt, his body from 
putrefaction *, 

Such boys are ie to be treated with 
mildneſs and compaſſion. Ridiculous as 

their blunders appear, they ought to be paſled 


* Animum illi pecudi datum pro ſale. ne putreſceret. 
Cic. pt FIxIEusõ. 
Dr. South has made uſe of the idea, in a note on 


ſect. 34. of Liberal Education, 


over 
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over with tacit connivance, or the gentleſt 
reproof. They can no more avoid their ſtu- 
pidity by any efforts of their „than the 
blind and deaf can ſupply the de ets of their 
ſenſes by their on exertion. Their happi- 
neſs ſhould be conſulted by their parents, and 
by all humane perſons who are connected 
with them; and they ſhould be placed in 
ſuch ſituations in life, as may. leaſt expoſe 
them to conterhpt,. and enable them to act 
their part with, the moſt decency. The ſcope 
of my preſent attempt is to contribute what 
can be contributed to their BASE, AND THEIR 
CREDIT, As to their i improvement in learn- 
ing, he, to whom the taſk of inſtructing them 
is allotted, has an employment like the rolling 
of the N ſtone, or the filling of the 
perforated veſſel. Pretenders, incited by in- 
tereſted motives, are indeed ready to under- 
take it with boldneſs; but honeſt men, and 
men of ſenſe, will acknowledge, what they 
cannot but feel, that it is impoſſible, 


I fay, it is the duty of parents to conſult 
the Honour and happineſs of ſuch boys; but 
whether to place them at a Latin ſchool, and 

to confine them there ten or twelve years, 
and then to ſend them to college ſeven more, 

=o in 
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in order to fix them in a pulpit for life, is to 
conſult their Sonour and -their happineſs, is 'P 
queſtion to be determined by actual experi- 
ence and obſervation. It appears to me, that 
ſuch a plan renders them as \zneafy, as their 
dull diſpoſitions are e of being, and at 
the ſame time expoſes tl chem to infult and _s 
wage. | | | 
. I will endeavour to deſeribs the thind 
ſtates of ſuch unfortunate boys; at ſchool, at 
college, and in their profeſſion. 


At ſchool, the dunce paſſes the dreary 
hours, days, and years, from ſeven to ſeven 
teen, under a reſtraint which, to him, muſt 
have all the horrors of impriſonment ; for 
he has no reliſh for thoſe employments, no 
deſire for that excellence, the purſuit of 
which might fill the tedious interval. | He 
ſits patiently under the rod and cane, at a 
form, making dogs ears to dirty diction- 
aries. He is the laſt in his claſſes, a mere 
dead weight, the torment of his inſtructors, 
and the laughing-ſtock of his livelier com- 
panions. His ears are ſtunned with repri- 
mands, and his back galled with ſtripes. He 
paces along, like the mill-horſe, always 
driven on, but never advaneing. The ſchool- 


Pe 
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dem bs: to him a Baſtile, or a {lave-galley, 
No bright idea from his bocks cheers his 
gloomy way z and if nature had not given him 
an incruſtation of ſtupidity, like the ſhell. of 
the oyſter, or the tortoiſe, he would be more 
wretched! than the negroes of the Weſk 
Indies, groaning under an Egyptian bondage, 
But if his ea/# is thus ſecured, it is not ſa 
with his Honour. He is the ſanding but: of . 
ridicule, the ſcorn and n of the” cl 
ſociety. "4 ar 


At length he is — not in con. 
ſequence of his attainments, but his age, 
Too tall for ſchool, he is ſent to college. 
There, indeed, he feels himſelf at liberty; 
and ſoon learns to fill up the vacancies, which 
dogs, horſes, and guns leave him, with ale, 
port, and gentle flumber. He finds no dif- 
ficulty in procuring from good-natured com- 
panions the exerciſes which are required; He 
can purchaſe them -of ſome poor ſervitor, 
unleſs his father has been flack in his re- 
mittances, So far well; but there are exa- 
minations which muſt be undergone in per- 
ſon. Here he is miſerably expoſed; and, if 
not quite deſtitute of feeling, wretchedly un- 
eaſy from the fear of a diſgraceful repulſe. 

'  _ _ 
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Aſter much trouble, he goes through the 
ordeal by the candour of good-natured 
judges, who would rather ſtrain à point of 
conſcience, than ruin a young man's intereſt 
and expectations; eſpecially as there is a 
good living purchaſed for him, that only 
. waits for his acceptance of it. He obtains 
his degrees and his orders at laſt; but not 
without miſery and diſgrace. Rejoiced at 
gaining the ultimate object of his education, 
he mounts his hunter, and turns his hack on 
ſchools, colleges, libraries, and books, the 


bane of his bps, the cauſes of his * 
honour, | 


He takes poſſeſſion of hls vicarage. He 
likes the houſe, the ſtables, the dog-kennel, 
the paſture ground, and the income; but 
the church and the pulpit are the great 
drawbacks of his felicity . He has no in- 
clination for clerical or Jiterary employ- 
ments. He hates the ſight of a book, and 
would as ſoon 'think of ſhooting his beſt 
pointer as compoſing a ſermon, He is ſtrict 
and rigid in collecting his tithes ; but when 
that buſineſs is done, he finds his time an 


* Fundi noſtri calamitas, TERENCE. be 4 
intolerable 
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intolerable dürden; f aud knows no method 
of alleviating it, but in ſuch amuſements as 
give offence to the ſerious part of his pariſh. 
He becomes à kind of gamekeeper and 
huntſman to all the eſquires around, acts as 
maſter of the ceremonles at all the little 
balls, and plays ſo keenly at whiſt (for 
dunces often excel at cards); that moſt peo 
ple are afraid to fit down with bim. en 


He is not unconſcious that he is. adding 25 
out of character. He perceives that he is 
not reſpected as a clergyman, though courts 
ed by the lower orders, as a boon com- 
panion, He conſoles himſelf by the con- 
ſideration, that not himſelf, but his parents, 
were blameable, who placed him in a pro- 
feſhon moſt repugnant to his nature and in- 
clinations. He feels himſelf, as a clergy- 
man, like a fiſh out of water, a dog taught 
to dance, or a learned pig. 


Had he been fixed in a ſhop, or in any 
mode of life, where learning is not requir- 
ed, he might have been happy and reſpect- 
able. He would have made a good brewer, 
grocer, draper, builder, brazier, pewterer, 
or plumber, though he is but a ſorry di- 
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vine. In his preſent. ſituation, he is 2 
unhappy as his blunt feelings will allow 
him to be; and As to credit and eſteem, he 
is as hunde peed as ta ſexton of his 
pariſh, 1 
I conclude, 4 1 parents, who 
bring up dunces to the church, becauſe they 
are dunces, do not conſult the honour and 
happineſs of their children ; but expoſe them 
to as much miſery as their natures are capable 
of feeling, and to as much diſgrace, as can 
be eaſily incurred vithour = WN of 


a erime. 
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J* AVE introduced an inſtance from the 
J clerical profeſſion, principally, becauſe 
parents, by a moſt perverſe way of thinking, 


uſually bring up a boy to the church whom 


they conſider as ſcarcely fit for any thing. It 
is alſo certain, that dunces educated for the 
law and phyſic, when they find themſelves _ 
unſucceſsful at the bar and the bedſide, ſeek 
an aſylum in the pulpit. From both theſe. 
circumſtances, it happens that the church is 
complimented with thoſe, whom the world is 
ſuppoſed to throw aſide, as refuſe; The 
temple is thus converted into an hoſpital for 
incurables. wag 

Dunces at ſchool are, however, by no 
means to be conſidered as refuſe, though I 


- muſt contend that they ought not to be par- 


ticularly conſecrated to the ſervice of the 
altar. No boy, who does not ſhew ſome taſte 
for the belles lettres, for oratory, poetry, 
and hiſtory, ſhould be brought up to that, 
| or 
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* or to any of the learned and liberal 208 
feſſions. | 2 


But ſome RY wa are dull in the belles 
lettres, who never could read or reliſn the 
claſſics, have a turn for mathematics, and all 
the arts which depend on mechanical con- 
trivance. A reputed dunce ſhould be tried 
in theſe ſtudies before he is given up as in- 
corrigible. I have been told of a very able 
man, who, when a boy, diſplayed no ſymp- 
toms of parts, till he was tried in Euclid' 
Elements. They firuck him with delight; 
he ſtudied them with eagerneſs, grew fond 
of application, and gradually roſe to ugh 
eminence as a polite artiſt, 


Others, who make no progreſs in their 
books, have a taſte for drawing and muſic, 
Theſe, indeed, will ſeldom be ſufficient to 
qualify for employments by which life is to 
be ſupported, or a fortune acquired; but, 
when a dull boy in books appears to be in- 
genious in theſe arts, he ought to be allowed 
to cultivate them at leaſt as amuſements, in 
order to reſcue himſelf from the imputation 
of a total want of ability. 


It ſhould be conſidered too, 16 a boy, 
who makes little improvement in the claſſics, 


2 
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Is deſpaired of, that the parte of different 
boys diſplay themſelves at different periods. 
Many of thoſe who produee fruit of the moſt 
durable kind, do not e N till late in the 
ſeaſon. © ©. Ltd Oy 
But yet there are ſome wks ſhew fuch 1 
ſymptoms of inſuperable ſtupidity in learn- 
ing, that after a reaſonable trial, the limita- 
tion of which muſt be left to the parent's diſ- 
cretion, - they ought, as their happineſs is 
valued, to be led to other purſuits in which 
aQtivity of body is chiefly required. 


I have aid, that the time of trial ſhould _ 
be determined by the parent, for fee maſters 
will venture to ſpeak unwelcome truth to 
their employer, eſpecially on a tender ſubjeR, 
which may affect the whole life of their 
pupil, and perhaps draw down his bittereſt 
reſentment upon them at. a more efficient 
age. The office of deciding whether or not a 
young man ſhall proceed in a way of life, 
pointed out by prudence and by parental au- 
thority, is too important to be impoſed on 
a common- maſter. The compenſation he 
uſually receives is not ſufficient, and the con- 
nexion is not cloſe enough to juſtify the 
parent in throwing the odium and the burden 
upon 
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| upon him. The parent himſelf, after a6 
curate obſer vation, and the opinion of the 
maſter, ſhould remove the boy; but not ſubs 
| je him to the mortification and diſgrace 
of being avowedly removed, becauſe he way 
a dunce. Some' prudential reaſon ſhould be 
aſſigned to juſtify the 5 of plan, and 
fave the character of the boy. To puniſh 
kim for the defects of his nature would be 
| favage cruelty. And here, 1 cannot but 
bohbſerve, that the practice of beating duncez 
to make them ſcholars, i is at once © egregiow 
folly, and abominable brutality. © 


Dunces in books often poſſeſs, an "chi 
viracity in the affairs and intercourſe of com- 
mon life, which cauſes vulgar people, both 
high and low, to conſider. thera as clever, 
Indeed, as the whole of their attention is 
devoted to the body, and to. preſent and 
palpable objects, they ſometimes excel greatly | 
In all bodily exetciſes aud accompliſhments, 
and in every mode and degree of Cheſter» 
fieldian grace. External ceremony, dreſs, and 
addreſs, are juſt level to the underſtanding of 
a dunce. The worſt Latiniſts and Grecians 
ſhine the brighteſt in the fencing and dancing 
ſchool. And it is an aſtoniſhing circumſtance,. 

* ng 
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that blockheade, in books, bew yonderful 
acuteneſs and memory in all the faſhionable 


games of chance. Add to this, chat they are 
fond of the ſmall-talk of the day; fo that, 


uſually received, in faſhionable circles, as "ST 
clever and agreeable fell ws. 


The army and the navy (I hope the nc 
compliment will be excuſed) are the proper 
ſpheres for thoſe who are thus furniſhed 
with bodily activity, but, at the ſame time 7 
deficient in that kind of parts, which are ne- 
eſſary to make a valuable proficiency in 
polite literature. Dunces not being troubled 
vith any of thoſe fine ſenſibilities, which 
form the poet, the philoſopher, and the 
YTator, have, in the room of them, a blunt- 
es and calloſity, which contribute much to 
animal courage. Though rejected from the 
chools of learning, they may ſhine in the 
boxing ſchools, become heroes of the fiſt, 
nd obtain; by muſcular exertion, patronage 
nd popularity, They have uſually a ſtrong 
onſtitution, unimpaired by thought and- 
edentary employment, and 'may therefore 
dear the hardſhips of a marine life and a 
nilitary campaign, better than the choiceſt 

Vo. I. , ſpirits 
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ſpirits ten "Hature tas" formed- of \ fe 
n At 

Dunces ate all Wee ſenſible” of the 
value of money. It is a good, which they 


Ei fend undertand perfectly, while the 
are inſenſible to the ſubtle charms” of initel- 


lectual beauty. They, therefore, ſeem to be 
intended by Providence for trade or manu- 
factures. They may, ſhine in the ſhop; 
| though they diſgraced. the ſchool, and in 
time may deride, ag they, count their tore, 
the poverty of ſcience and philoſophy. 1 
never heard that a man failed of arriving a 
the dignity of a lord mayor. through lack 
of | clergy. Thouſands would have won 
regi imentals, walked the quarter- deck, 
| ſtood behind the counter with eclat, who, 2 
divines, phyſicians, and lawyers, Wks ule 
_ eaſy, unhonoured, and unſucceſsful. 
Agriculture is a very proper cho le 
ior boys who ſhew no abilities for the cultive 
tion of ſcience. It is a natural and reputabl 
occupation; and I cannot but regret, thi 
many boys of dull parts, but of good eſtates 
are not brought up to farming. their om 
lands, inſtead of being thruſt e inn 
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improved in their patrimonial fields, but in 
the land of learning, they plow and 'fow 
with great labour and expence, and never 
reap the harveſt *, either of profit, 1 


or i internal aeheon. 
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ſchools, inns of court, and univerſities, 
Their health and their fortunes would be 
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HE rms which I ave W N 

on the ſubject of dunces, chiefly, refer 


to perſons in eaſy cirebmſtances; but the 


propenſity to bring up boys, of no abilitie 
for learning, to learned profeſſions, is no lel 


frequent in the loweſt orders of fociety. 


The well-meaning parent, who has nei- 
ther fortune nor intereſt to promote the ad. 
Fancement of his child, reſolves to give him, 
what he calls, a good education. There is 
a free-ſchool in the pariſh ; and thither the 
boy is ſent to learn Latin, without a mo- 
ment's conſideration on the abilities of the 
boy, or the chance of his being able to gain 
his bread independently of manual labour. 
From the age of four or five to that of four- 
teen, or perhaps nineteen, he is confined to 
his book, and flogged through Lilly's Gram 
. His health is injured, his fpirits de- 
jected, his time loſt; for, after all, the 
parent finds it neceſſary to employ him in 
GE ” 
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li. on wade, in digging and 420 fn. 
ſhoe-making, in the buſineſs of a drawer, in 
the workſhop. of the ſmith, the brazier, or 


which might have been uſefully ſpent in 


the hardſhip of his lot, to deſpiſe his preſent. 
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learning he has gained, it is ſoon forgotten 


for I am ppoceeding-on the hypptheſis that 


fræſenti; but the attainment of theſe has 
coſt him ſo many bitter pains, that he wiſhes 


by total neglect and voluntary oblivion, 


hope not to be miſunderſtood. I mean 
only to diſſuade traders and labourers from 


are evidently deficient in natural ability. God 
forbid that I, or any one, ſhould wiſh to 
prevent a poor man, whoſe ſon is ſingularly 
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the carpenter, The boy has loſt ſome ume 
learning his handieraft-; and has beſides Fare 


quired, by aſſociating with boys of higher. 
rank, ſome ideas which teach him to lament. 


companions, . and the vulgarity, toil; and 
filthineſs, of the manufactory: as to the little 


and indeed it was ſcarcely worth preſerving, 


the boy was a dunce. Perhaps he can repeat 
Prepria que maribus, Qua genus, and As in 


to aſſiſt his natural tendency to forget them, 


ſending their ſons to learn Latin, or continu- 
ing them in the ſtudy of it, when their ſons 
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- endowed with e powers of underſtanding, | 
from giving him every opportunity of im- 
provement, and raiſing his condition.” -1 
- know chat ſome of the ableſt and beſt men 
 * whom this" nation has produced, were the 
offspring of indigent parents, and educated 
* at free-ſchools. The founders of thoſe ex | 
N cellent inſtitutions intended them for ſuch as 
: could not be educated but by the aid of elee- 
moſynary endowments. I only mean "to 
diſcourage the bringing up of dunces to 
learned profeſſions, whether they are the ſons 
of the rich or the poor. The rich, indeed, 
ean provide for a dunce by intereſt, or by 
patrimonial eftates ; but what can the poor 
man do for a ſon 'whom he has forced into 
orders, without learning, to adorn the pro- 
feſſion? Even with learning, he would find 
it extremely difficult to procure a better live 
lihood for him, than a porter, or a menial ſer- 
vant, can earn; for diſtinguiſhed preferment i 
either ſold, or beſtowed by intereſt alone. But 
without learning, without character, without 
friends, a young man may live, if he cat 
live at all, to curſe the miſtaken ambition.c 
his well-meaning parent, 


fully. convinced-by the moſt, indubitable teſti- 
mony, and not by fatherly . fondneſs and 
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Let a-parent then, in the lower canks be 


vanity, that his child poſſeſſes extraordinary | 


abilities, before he determines to make a 


ſcholar of him. He will otherwiſe neglect 
the parent's duty, which is certainly to conſult 
the real comfort and the credit of his child, 
without acrificing ſolid and Donde, good 

to the fantaſtic proſpects of vanity. | 


It may be ſaid, that if the poor do not in- 


er, their children to the church, many 


churches muſt go unſupplied. I rather think 


there will always be perſons enough in 


the middle ranks of life, to ſupply the 


_ churches, provided the ſtipends are ſuch ag 


they ought to be; and where they are not 
ſuch, the churches ſhould go unſupplied, till 
they are made ſuch, by thoſe who are concern- 
ed to ſecure their ſupply. - As to the ſupply 
of them by dunces, and perſons totally unfit 
for the - clerical profeſſion, and unable, by 
poverty, to preſerve even a decent appearance, 
do not conceive that ſuch a ſupply of them 
can be conducive to the intereſt of religion. 
A little diſtreſs, for perſons to ſupply the 


churches, might cauſe an event which has long 


been 
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3 been moſt devoutly wiſhed for; an augmeits 


tion of the ſtipends of thoſe who perform the 
parochial duty. Though the modes of decent 
| life are more than doubly expenſive, and pro- 
C viſions and neceſſaries greatly. enhanced in 
price,” yet the Rtipends: of poor vicars and 
|  Eurates continue 38 they were, in the laſt 
century. Dr. Bentley ſays, it was made 
appear to parliament, that fix thouſand of the 
clergy have, at a middle rate, one with ano- 
der, leſs. than fifty: pounds-a; year 3 and, I 
believe, the numerous e of men. n 
not included in his e, Tec 
„ See Biſhop Watſon's Letter to th 10090 op 9 
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Been 1 280 the 10 I think” it ne- 
0 ceſſary to add a caution againſt a too pre- 
cipitate decido on the abilities of boys; a 
_ raſh removal of them from a life of learning, 
and a too early condemnation of them as. 
dunces incurable. . 


There are ſome natures, aa thoſe has t 
the ſublimeſt | kind, which will not ſubmit to 
the trammels of common diſcipline, but will 
thrive with ſpontaneous vigour, and grow of 
themſelves to a ſtupendous elevation. Thus 
the oak of the foreſt would ſcorn to be nailed 
againſt a wall like the feeble exotic fruit-tree, 
but will reach the ſkies when left unmoleſted 
in its native ſoil. Boys of this. kind do not 
diſplay much of their ability at ſchools and 
colleges, and often offend thoſe, who cannot 
comprehend. their noble natures, by the ap- 
pearance of a dulneſs, which, like the miſt 
of the morning, is only the prelude of ſolar 
effulgence in a ſky unclouded. 
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The hiſtory of literature affords many ex- 


4 ak of thoſe who made a. diſgraceful figure 
both at ſchool and college, but who after- 
' wards became greater men than their boaſted 
ſchool-fellows and cotemporary collegians. 


Scioppius, who wrote a philoſophical gram- 


mar, would not ſubmit, while at ſchool, to 


learn the common rules, as he relates of him- 


BER ſelf; and Cowley either could not, Or, as it 


Is hc probable, | would not commit to me- 
mory thoſe elementary inſtructions, | in which 
all boys educated at grammar-ſchools are con- 


ſtantly initiated. There is, in the minutiæ of 


grammar, as they are taught by ſome perſonz, 
ſomething no leſs abſtruſe than logic and me- 


taphyſics; and therefore highly Giſguftful to 
boys, whoſe diftinguiſhing talent is imaging- 
tion. Very bright boys, therefare, may ex- 
kibir, 
them is deficient, a backwardneſs in learning 


where a proper method of introducing 


grammar, which may cauſe them to be mih 


taken by careleſs obſervers for dunces. . 


Our moſt celebrated ſchools cannot boaſt of 


producing the firſt-rate poets of this country. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, Pope, and Swift, were 
not indebted to them. They were educated 
rather irregularly. 


They were ſelf-taught; 
and 


1 
7 .. 
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and after all the boaſts of claſkical diſcipline, N 
the ableſt men, diamonds of the firſt water, 
ſtars of the firſt magnitude, were aro- 
MATHS, or inſtructed by their on perſe- 
vering diligence. The truth is, that nature, 
together with the ability, gave them a moſt 
ardent inclination for excellence, which ad- 
vanced them to wonderful heights, and broke 
through all obſtacles. Theſe conſiderations 
may anſwer the purpoſe for which they are 
introduced; that of preventing parents from 
deſpairing of their children's proficiency, after 
the failure of the firſt trials, or on nn | 
the dulneſs of early infancy. of 
| But after every trial, and the moſt patient 
expectation, ſome boys will appear, beyond 
the poſſibility of error, arrant dunces, in all 
that concerns what is called book-learning. 
But even under this unfayourable circum» 
ſtance, conſolation may be derived n re- 
flections of the following nature. 
Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the 
leaſt happy of mankind. Though unable to 
afford much pleaſure to others, they are com- 
monly pleaſed with themſelves in a high de- 
gree. A ſmile of ſelf-applauſe accompanies 
all their words and actions. If laughed at by 
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others; they m aitflake' deriſion for congratulas 


tion. The proud man's contumely affeas 


them not. Nothing but real pain gives them 
real ſorrow; They have no imaginary ills; 
that ſhadowy train, which haunts the ingeni- 
ous. They have none of thoſe fine ſenſibili⸗ 


ties which torture the feeling heart with uns 
ſpeakable agony. Let them have food in 
abundance, and a ſufficiency of raiment- and 


money, and, with a wiſdom which philoſo- 


phers have __ en my ny: are Powe 
fectly ſatisfied, n Th 9 
There is no 0 to beliewe that 5 will 


id ſucceed in the world. Fools, it is pros 


verbially ſaid, have fortune. Some ſubſtantial 
reaſons may be. aſſigned to account for the 
adage. Unfeeling and unreflecting men of 
dull parts are not hurt by repulſes and diſap» 
pointments. Break their web, and they begin 


it again with all the patience of a Dutchman, 
They know no nice ſcruples of punQuilious 


honour. They have no ſuperabundant deli- 
cacy, to prevent their importunity of the great 
and powerful. They proſecute their. claims 
with exemplary. perſeverance, A flat refuſal, 
or a downright inſult from their patron, ſtrikes 


them with no more effect, than a tennis ball 
che rock of Gibraltar. 


e 4UCUBRATIONS., wt - 
the great and powerful often favour them 


2s ſervile companions, and in conſequence. o * 


familiarity. with them, patroniſe and prefer 
them. They have no ſaucy claims of merit, 
They haye no acquired luſtre to abſorb the 
glitter of hereditary honour. They are all 
compliance and ſeryility, They are there- ' 
fore often elevated to honour and profit, 
which no brilliancy of ae abilities e 
ever have reached. 

If their ſucceſs in the. Sy — 85 obje 
of a parent's firſt wiſhes, let him not | grieve 
that his ſon is à dunce; for experience 
proves, chat the want of _ an; | 
be no obſtacle to patronage, 


But to ſpeak. ſeriouſly, ar many will be 
diſpoſed to conſider ſuch conſolatory topics a 
the ſport of à ludicrous irony, it is certain 
that Providence has adapted advantageous ſitu- 
ations in ſociety for all the ſons of men; Who 
are not in a ſtate of idiotiſm or inſanity. A 
thouſand departments may be found, which 
even dunces may fill with credit, comfort, and 
ſucceſs... I only contend againſt the abſurdity . 
of educating them when known to be dunces, 
for the church, or any other of the liberal pro- 
teſſions, where reputation and emolument 
. ought | 


— 
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ought to depend on ſuperior abilities, and 
extenſive knowledge. 
The miſtake of cfg dunces to a 100 
d life, ariſes no leſb frequently from the du- 

plicity of the maſter, than from the blindtief, 
vanity, and perverſeneſs of the parent. Many 
maſters are mean enough, for che ſake of ce. 
taining ſcholars, to extol a blockhead as a ge- 
nius, whenever the parent, unable himſelf 
to judge, inquires concerning his ſon's profi- 


ciency. It is an artifice among the lower or- 
ders of the didactic profeſſion to make every 


parent imagine, that his own ſon is a prodigy; 
but it is an artifice not only contemptible in the 
motive which produces it, but highly injurious 
in its effects to the ſcholar, the parent, and ſo- 
ciety. It is productive of diſgrace and diſap- 
pointment in private life; and in public, of 
thoſe numerous characters and occupations, 
which, inſtead of being uſeful, are an impe« 
diment, an incumbrance, a burden, and a peſt. 
The fabric of a well-regulated community is 
like a fine piece of architecture, where every 
ſtone and beam is in its proper place, and 
where a ſingle derangement would not only 
deſtroy the beauty and ſymmetry, but i impair 

the I and ſolidity of the pile. 
Conſo- 


y '% 


bleſſing to be conſidered as an inſtance of the 
favour uf Heaven, and an emanation from the 
Deity. It is devoutly to be wiſhed for, dik- 
gently improved, and, when improved, to'be 
devoted-to the glory of the giver, or; in other” 
words, to the advancement of human happi- 


| neſs. It is a mean idea Which views it only 


as an inſtrument of perſonal aggrandiſement, 
{elfiſh pleaſure, and ſordid intereſt. It thould;” 


however, be reſtrained by prudence, and guided 


by bene volence; and then it will be a ſource 
of delight to the poſſeſſor, and of a thouſand 


advantages to all who are "_—_ the n 


of its powerful inſluence. 

It ſeems to be the will of 8 hw 
comparatively ſpeaking, few ſhould poſleſs the 
glorious. endowment in a ſupereminent de- 
gree. All great excellence muſt indeed be 
rare, for it would ceaſe to be great excellence 
if it were common. But let not thoſe to 
whom genius is denied lament. Genius has 
its evils, from which they are exempt. It is 
envied, it is expoſed to a thouſand pains and 
penalties from the injuries of thoſe who, not 
Knowing 
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Conſolation muſt be fought under tlie cir- 
3 of want of parts, as under every 
other misfortune; but after all, genius is 4 
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| Unguarded by, diſcretion, of which. it is 


tink conſcious of inferiority to their fellow- 
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knowing or not regarding the irritable he f 
ties of its ſenſibility, rudely ſtrik the tremu- 
| lous fibre. whenever they approach it. It is 


of too fine and ſubtle a nature for the tumults 
and agitations of a world madly. ruſhing on 
in the yulgar purſyits of an et FR wie 


often too proud to acknowledge. the Joon 


nion, r 15 
a premature diſſolution. n 


Let it alſo be ragiombered: by . 


creatures, that all diſtinctions, whether civil, 
natural, mental, or oorporeal, all but ſupe- 


riority of virtue, will ſhortly ceaſe; and that 
it is expreſsly declared on the higheſt autho- 
rity, that TOWHOM MUCH HAS BEEN-GIVEN, 


OF HIM MUCH WILL BE: REQUIRED; a de- 


£laration, which, if duly impreſſed, might af · 
ford comfort to the eee ang exule: _— | 
| nius to tremble. 
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9 Ras vb oat ad, | 
T. was a part of the ancient military diſci= 
pline among the Romans, to order a de- 
linquent to undergo phlebotomy; and this 
was originally intended, as Aulus Gellius 
ſeems-to-think, rather as a remedy: than a pu- 
niſhment, quaſi minus ſani viderentur omnes - 
qui delinguerent, with an idea, that all who 
miſbehaved were therefore to be conſidered 
and treated as invalids or unſound. | 
I was ſeriquſly conſidering this method 
adopted by the wiſe Romans, and I could not 
help thinking, that the remedy might be ex- 
tended to delinquents, in modern times, and in 
other profeſſions and employmetits of —_— i 
well as in-the military. 
Suppoſe the caſe of a knowing young man, 
who is not eaſy till he has picked a quarrel, 
or diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a noQturnal riot 
in a college, in Covent Garden, in the lob- 
bies of the Theatre, in the rural retreat of 
Vol. II. 2 _-, Vauxhall, 
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Vauxhall, or in a duel in Hyde Park. As 
his irregularity is uſually attributed to the 
warmth of his blood, I ſhould think the lancet 
might be uſed with the greateſt probability of 
ſucceſs. A few ounces quietly let out in the 
ſurgery, might ptevent the effuſion of great, 
quantities by throwing bottles, by the ſtroke 
of the watchman's ſtaff, or the ſword of {ome 

hot-headed antagoniſt. | ; RT 


It is uſual to call perſons who are too eager | 
in their purſuits, ſanguine; for ſuch ſurely no 
cure can be ſo certain and well adapted, as 
Phlebotomy. 

There is a paſſion which ae the name 
of love, but inſtead of promoting the happi- 
neſs of its object, regards neither its peace nor 
good fame, while it licentiouſly ſeeks its own 
gratification. It has nothing in it of the ten- 
derneſs, the delicacy, the purity of love, but 
is very violent, and ſeems, by the ſymptoms, 
to partake the nature of a fever. I believe 
in this caſe, copious bleeding, with a cooling 
regimen, would not fail of en a tem- 
Porary cure. | 

There are numerous tribes of hems pro- 
jectors, and garreteer politicians, who peſter 


themſelves and the-public with their crudities, 
| but 
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but vrho might be brought to their ſober ſenſes, | 


if the blood, which flows in too great quanti- * 


ties to the brain, were drawn off by a well 
timed and powerful revulſion. 18751. 

Lou authors, Sir, excuſe my Sieden, 
- often ſtand” in great need of phlebotomy. 
You have a thouſand flights, fancies, and va- 
_ garies, which can be attributed to nothing but 

the irregular tide of your blood. You ſwell 
with pride and vanity, and. think to reform 
the world from your garrets ; but the world 
goes on as it pleaſes, and you have nothing 
but your labour for your pains. I think I 
could lower your pride and vanity by my lan- 
cet, and teach you an humility which perhaps 
you will never learn in the books of philo- 
ſophy, and which would fave you a great 
deal of needleſs trouble, | 

In a word, all | poets, religious enthuſiaſts, 
ballooniſts, lottery adventurers, ambitious 
ſtateſmen, and choleric orators in the Britiſh 
or Iriſh parliament, may, I am convinced, 
receive great benefit from the phlebotomizing 
ſyſtem of morality. I intend ſoon to offer 
_ myſelf to the univerſities as a, profeſſor of 
moral phlebotomy. How convenient and 
expeditious a proceſs will it be! No occaſion 
1. 2 for 
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for preaching, reading, and een i 
for whatever diſorder you labour under, only 
repair to the artiſt who ſhaves for one penny, 
and bleeds for two, and-you may be reſtored 
to health. Adieu. I ſtop ſhort, leſt you 
thould think ] want bleeding myſelf, 53% 
. Tour's, Gee. | 
An Eric OUISUROVEAL OyzRAToOR. 


Though my correſpondent has treated the 
ſubje& Iudicrouſly, yet I have little doubt but 
he meant to convey inſtruction, and I ſhall 
take occaſion from his letter to recommend 
bodily temperance, as oonducive to the govern- 
ment of the paſſions and imagination. ie 
Ihe irregularities of youth are oftener 
cauſed by exceſs, than by that natural ebulli- 
tion of blood which is often alleged in their 
excuſe. But allowing as much as can be re- 
quired, to the impulſe of the blood and ſpirits, 
yet it will fill be true, that extravagances of 
behaviour wHl probably be much aggravated 
by intemperance in wine; for indeed, to add 
the heat of wine to the heat of youth, what is 
it but to throw oil upon — Yet at no age 
do 


py 
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do men indulge in wine ſo freely as when, 
according to their own confeſhon, their blood: 
is already too much inflamed by its natural 
fermentation.” If, inſtead of adding to the 
flame, young' men would manage it with dif- 
cretion, and even damp it ſometimes, it would 
probably continue to burn with a temperate, 
yet ſufficient warmth, to extreme old age. 
But the ardour of youth, raiſed to a fever by 
wine, not only urges to acts of folly and mad- 
neſs, but burns the vital ſtamina which were 
intended by nature for long duration. I by 
no means go ſo far as to recommend either 
phlebotomy or cathartics to a young man, who 
is under the influence of a violent paſſion ; 
but I may venture to ſuggeſt, that he would 
find the conqueſt over himſelf greatly facili- 
tated by abſtinence from wine, and by mode- 
ration in diet. His reaſon might have an op- 
portunity of aſſerting that aſcendancy, which 
ſhe ought to claim, and will probably poſſeſs, 
when the delirium of intemperance is once 
abated. . 
The errors of the imagination are very 
much increaſed by intemperance. During 
the fever which it occaſions, man is apt to 


dream, and to miſtake his viſions for realities, _ 
L 3 How 
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How many lives have been ſacrificell to Gaps: 
poſed affronts and injuries, to affronts never 
intended, and injuries never committed! But 

they appeared, in the hour of convivial exceſs, 
not only real, but of the greateſt magni- 
tude, and in the moſt ugly colours. If the 

offended parties would allow themſelves time 
to cool, and ſpend the next day in abſtinence, | 
or at leaſt, in ſtrict temperance ; I think the 
phantom of imagination, which appeared like 
a giant, would dwindle to a dwarf, or diflolve 
into nothing, like a cloud in the azure ex- 
panſe of heaven, which melts into air, and 
leaves an undiſturbed ſerenity. Temperance 
would effect what argument attempted in 
vain; and ſuch influence has the body over. 
the mind, that there is often no method of re- 
ducing the peccant humours of the mind fo 
effeQtual, as that of duly arranging the frail 
manſion in which it is deſtined to dwell. It 
is a moſt unhappy degradation, when the 
mind is governed by the body, over which it 
might, by the exertion of its native powers, 
exerciſe, for the moſt part, an abſolute do- 
minion. 
Io cure the mind through the medium of 
the body is by no means a new proceſs in 
mental 
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mental medicine. The faſts, and the morti- 
fication of ſelf-denial, which are recommend- 
ed in the church, were certainly intended to 
promote ſanctity of life, by purifying the body, 
which in revelation 1s ſo greatly honoured 
as to be called the Temple of the Holy Spirit. 
After all our efforts, the humiliating experi- 
ence of frequent failure muſt convince every 
ſerious man, that he muſt ſubmit himſelf to 
the ſupreme phyſician, the phyſician of ſouls, 
who, if he will, can make us clean; and that 
he will do ſo, if we aſk as we ought, with 
ſincere faith and piety, there is every reaſon 
to hope and believe, from the conſideration 
of that attribute in which he is known chiefly - 
to delight, 
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H2 ancient rhetoricians underſtood by 
ACTION, which they fo ſtrongly inſiſted 
on, not geſture only, but the whole buſineſs 
of pleading a cauſe ; that is, elocution and geſ- 
ture united, as they appeared in the Court, 


the Senate, or the Forum, in the actual del. 


e of an oration. 


| Adtion in this comprehetiſive ſenſe deſerved 
the high eſteem of Demoſthenes, who, ac- 
cording to a well-known ſtory of Cicero and 
Quintilian, being aſked what was the firſt, 
ſecond, and third requiſite of oratory, replied: 
action,. action, action. And here action is 
ſynonimous with what we call delivery. 


But many among the modern ſpeakers 
ſeem to think that action is nearly ſynonimous 


with activity, and means in its rhetorical uſe, 


the contortions of the arms, hands, legs, eyes, 
and various features of the face. They ima- 
gine that Demoſthenes underſtood by action, 
geſture only. 

An 
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| An idea thus erroneons, but ſupported by 
miſunderſtanding the prince of orators, las 
led many into a mode of delivery truly ridfeu- 
lous. They were determined to diſplay a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of this prime requiſite, and 
have in conſequence exhibited the action, or 
rather agility, of a harlequin, when they intended 
to repreſent, in their own perſons, Cicero and 
Demoſthenes revived. They have made even 
the pulpit reſemble the ſtage of the mounte- 


bank, where a jack- pudding entertains' with 
his action, the gaping multitude, 


It is recorded of a divine, who did not con- 

fine his action to the pulpit, that he adorned 

the following paſſage in the Pſalms with pe- 
culiar vivacity of geſture. 


The fingers go before, the minſtrels follow - 
after, in the midſt are e the damſelt pla ying with 
the timbrels, 


At the words the /ingers go before he reach- 
ed out both his arms at full length before him, 
the minſirels following after he repreſented with 
his finger pointing over his left ſhoulder; and 

when he came to—in the midſt are the dam- 
elt playing with the timbrels, he illuſtrated 
the paſſage by playing on the Prayer Book 
6 with 
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with the fingers of both his hands, juſt as if 
he had been touching the keys of a harpſi- 
Geſture in, oratory is intended to expreſs 

the paſſions and emotions of the mind ac- 
_ cording to the impulſe of nature, and not to 
diſplay the ſpeaker's abilities in the art of mi- 
micry and pantomime. The imitation, of the 
1dea in the mind, by the attitude of the body, 
ſhould not be very cloſe ; becauſe ſuch an 
imitation is a deſertion of the orator's part for 
the actor's, and turns the attention of the 
hearer from the ſubject matter to the agility 
and mimetic talents of a ſtage- performer. 

If the imitation is really good, the ſpectator 
is ſtruck and pleaſed with it, but at the ſame 
time loſes the proper effect of the ſpeech; if 
on the other hand, it is awkward, he laughs, 
and deſpiſes the wretched attempt at an unats 
tained excellence, 


Geſture is therefore to be ventured on a win 
great caution, and conducted with nice judg- 
ment. It may deftroy the effect of a fine 
compoſition, and render an orator, who may 
be in other qualifications reſpectable, an ob- 
ject of contempt and deriſion. | 


This 
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This conſideration has induced me to ex- 
preſs my ſurpriſe at the diſpleaſure, which 
many have ſhewn on ſeeing boys at ſchool, 
and young men at the univerſity, go through 
their exerciſes of declaiming, without moving 
their hands and arms. I have heard the 
hearers obſerve on ſuch occaſions, that the 
young man recited with great judgment and 
propriety ; what a pity it was, that he ſtood 
motionleſs as a ſtatue. 


This criticiſm aroſe from their habit of at- 
tending the theatres ; where imitation being 
the profeſſed buſineſs of the ſpeakers, mi- 

metic geſture is ſtudied with laudable atten- 
tion, and without danger of defeating the 
purpoſe of the player by too near a reſem- 
blance. It is his buſineſs to tale off, as it is 
well expreſſed, the external form and man- 
ner of thoſe whom he repreſents, as accu- 
rately, as the wax faber off the ſculptured fi- 
gure of the ſeal, or the paper fakes off the en- 
graving on the copper plate. 

What Horace ſaid of poetry may be ſaid 
of geſture in oratory. Mediocrity in it is 
worle than the total want of it. If it is not 
excellent in its kind, it is better to omit it 

entirely. 
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entirely. If it is ſtiff, formal, awkward 
or exceſſive, it will leſſen the effect of 
the fineſt oration, by mixing, with the 
approbation of che hearer, a Ra of f- 
dicule. R. e 5 
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una ſeems to be a falkion } in ; vow as 
well as in vice. There was a time when 
learning was the faſhion among the ladies at 
court, and the hours which are now ſpent by 
them under the hair- dreſſer, were devoted to 
the peruſal of Plato in the original language. 
Chaſtity was once the pride of all who aimed 
at the character of people of faſhion; and cou- 
rage, honour, generoſity, gravity, and hero- 
iſm, the ornaments ambitiouſly purſued by 
courtiers and fine gentlemen.  . 


The quality chiefly affected of late i is ſenſi 
bility; and the affectation has been greatly 
increaſed, if not introduced, by the taſte far 
novels, The ſentimental comedies, and the 
affecting tragedies, in which love and the 
diſtreſſes it occaſions when diſappointed, are 
feelingly deſcribed, have alſo. contributed 
greatly to diffuſe it. 
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tainly amiable. True teriderneſs, or compaſ- 


ſion, is one of the moſt honourable diſtinctions 
of human nature. He who cannot feel a8 


a man, when an object preſents itſelf natu- r 
rally formed to affect the human heart, diſ- i 
plays a diſpoſition not ,only odious, but ſ 
ſuch as may lead him to aQtual and preme- WW - 
ditated cruelty. fm, c 

t 


But while I honour the reality, I 400 
ſpiſe the affectation. And there. is reaſon to 
ſuſpe& that much of the fenſibility, of which 
we hear and read, is affected, becauſe it 
ſeems to operate partially and oſtentatiouſſy. 
It ſeems to diſplay itſelf chiefly in gallantry, 
and in ſuch acts of bounty, as are likely to 
be known, celebrated, and admired, in the 
realms of faſhion. If any lady or lady-like 
gentleman can find, at a watering place, a 
diſtreſs ſimilar to any thing in ſome faſhion- 
able novel, it is ſurpriſing with what pathos 
it will be deſcribed, and with what aſſiduity 
relieved ; but if a diſtreſs equally affliQing 
occurs in the obſcure village, where the man- 
ſion· houſe ſtands, no notice is taken of it, 
or no more than a regard to common decency 
requires. The reaſon ſeems to be a fear that 
the dale! is ſo obſcure, that the ſenſibility which 
alleviates 
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alleviates it, will never reach the ears of thoſe 
who tread the paths of faſhionable folly, _ 

And if a groſs paſſion” operating in a cor- 
rupted heart prompts to an unlawful amour, 
it is often obeyed by the parties with little 
ſhame, and with a great deal of ' complaceney - 
and ſelf congratulation, on their being poſſe 
ed of ſuch a. ſenſibility, which enen : 
tempts them to ſay, | 


Curſe on all laws ſave thoſe which love has made. | 


Bad paſſions, and bad actions the conſe- | 
quence of them, have always been common, | 
and will continue to be fo in the preſent oon- | 
dition of human nature; but to boaſt of them 
as doing honour to the heart, under the name MF 
of lovely and delicate ſenftbility, is peculiar to 
the faſhionable of the preſent age. Mr. 
Sterne and Mrs. Draper have too many imita- 
tors. A goat is a-perſonage of as great ſen- 
ſibility and ſentiment as moſt of them. 


| 
| 
If the pretenders to extraordinary ſenſibility 
really poſſeſs it in a degree which renders its | 
fine impulſes utterly irreſiſtible, why does it | 
not appear uniformly, and in other affairs, as | 
well as thoſe of love ? The Chriſtian religion 
recommends charity and univerſal benevo- 
lence; - 
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lence; but the perſons who aim at the epithet 
ſaſbionable, as the moſt enxiable diſtinction of 
humanity, are by no means equally zealous 
to obtain the character of good Chriſtiang, 
Many of them, I believe, affe& the character 
of poſſeſſing too much ſenſę to be ſeduced by 
any thing which they call, a popular mode of 
ſuperſtition. When they are at their ſeats in 
country villages, and far from the tribe wWhoſe 
admiration they ſeek, do theſe perſons of ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility employ their time, in ſeeking 
objects of compaſſion, in the cottages of poverty 
and miſery; and their money, in the diffuſion 
of comfort? Alas! they too aſten take the 
opportunity of practiſing a moſt rigid cco- 
nomy at home, to the excluſion of all bounty, 
that they may have abundance in the next 
Bath ſeaſon. Charitable ſubſcriptions are in- 
deed very common at Bath, Brighthelmſtone, 
and Tunbridge, and many are delighted in 
ſetting down their names, not forgetting theit 
titles; but is there not in the mean time many a 
poor family pining in want, near their houſes 
and eſtates at home, who never receive any 
thing from them, becauſe there is no ſubſcrip- 
tion- bock, no maſter of theceremonies, and 
none of the faſhionable fraternity to obſerver! 
ei Does 
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Does the ſenſibility, to which they pretend 
in love, diſplay itſelf towards their huſbands, 
wives, children, and in all the tender charities. . 
of private life; J rather doubt it, becauſe I 
obſerve / that Lady ——, ſo celebrated for 
ſenſibility, is ſeparated from her huſband, and 
never. ſees her children; becauſe Sir 
never gives a farthing of the fortune he ac- 
quired in the Eaſt Indies to his poor relations; 

becauſe my Lord —— is never at home, 
where he has a moſt amiable wife, who pines- 
in ſolitude, and in vain-laments his abſence. 

ls it neceſſary, to the excitement or gratifica- 

tion of this boaſted ſenſibility, that the obje& 
ſhould be unlawful or clandeſtine ? If ſo, and 
experience ſeems to prove it ſo, it can have 

no pretenſions to praiſe; for it is inconſiſtent 

with honour and generoſity, 
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True ſenſibility, equally remote from weak- 
neſs and affectation, will feel the ſentiments 
of devotion with no leſs vivacity, than thoſe of 
love. It will, I believe, be oftener warmed 
with an attachment to virtue than to vice. It 
will be delicate and reſerved, rather than for- 
ward, noiſy, and oſtentatious. But has the 
ſenſibility which is aſſumed at public places, 
or by the flaves of faſhion, any of theſe cha- 
Vol. II. M racceriſtics? 
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racteriſtics? Is it not, on the contrary, rather 
inclined to libertiniſm in religious principle, 
very far from ſcrupulous: in moral conduct, 
bold, buſy, and conceited? It has indeed 
every appearance of vanity; and, if there 
were'not danger of confounding it with real 
ſenſibility, the honour of our nature, it ought 
to be univerſally exploded with ridicule. 

That ſenſibility alone which produces piety 
to God and benevolence to man, has the indiſ- 
putable mark of genuine excellence. Vice 
and vanity will produce the other-ſort, which 
has every ſign of a counterfeit, and like the 
baſe coin which, in the hands of the intereſt- 
ed, is taught to emulate gold, ought, if poſ- 
ſible, to be cried down by public authority, 
It too often paſſes current in the world, not 
without great injury to ſociety : forth honour, 
paid to falſe virtue, robs the true of its jult 
right, and contributes, by leſſening the res 
wards of truth, to diſcourage its appearance, 
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*HE love of letters appears to have operats 
ed with a force, equal to the moſt violent 
paſſions. Some tempers are indeed ſo conſti- 
tuted, that whatever attaches them, graſps 
them tenaciouſly, and holds them firmly, like 
the roots of the oak fixed in the ſtubborn 
clay. Books, horſes, dogs, ſtatues, pictures, 
muſic, all that is beautiful in art, or in life- 
leſs nature, are found to warm the boſoms of 
their amateurs with a love equal, and in ſome 
inſtances exceeding, the love of women. 

It is related of thoſe deep ſcholars, Budæus 
and Turnebus, that they ſpent their wedding 
day in a ſevere proſecution of their uſual 
ſtudies in recondite literature. Their poor 
ladies, I am afraid, had but little reaſon to 
expect much happineſs from lovers, who. 
could prefer the dreary reſearches of gram- 
matical and critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial feſtivity. The 


boſom which, at ſuch ſeaſons, could have 
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room for any other ſentiment than love and 
joy, muſt have been too cold for the ſocial 


duties, and fit only for the damp walls of a 
monaſtic cell. 


And what did theſe ſcholars produce la an 


attachment to the ſeverer myles in preference 
to their wives? Dull tomes of unintereſting 
erudition, where the worm riots uncontroll- 
ed, and the duſt accumulates undiſturbed by 
the hand of induſtry. Such examples are 


happily not common; and if they were, 


1 


what would become of philanthropy ? 


It is ſaid of St. Jerom, that he led away 
his teeth to the very gums, that he might 


pronounce Hebrew with greater facility. 


Joachimus Fortius Ringelbergius adviſes 
the ſtudent to take great care left he ſhould 
loſe much time in ſleep. - He adviſes him to 
have an alarum clock by his bedſide; but if 


that is not to be conveniently procured, to 


Tay ſtones, and bits of wood, on his bed, and 
under his fide, which, though he will not 
feel them much at firſt, may, after an hour 
or two, gall him to the quick, and cauſe him 
to get up of his own accord. What an en- 


thuſiaſm of application! not content with 


fpending the day in labour, he wiſhed the 
ſtudent 
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ſtudent to loſe the ſweets of repoſe, and al- 
moſt literally to plant thorns om His pillow. 
No purſuit but that of virtue; can require 
ſuch auſterity; and even virtue, in her moſt 
rigid exaction of diſcipline, liſtens to reaſon; 
and leans to moderation. When ſhe deſerts 
them, ſhe becomes fanaticiſm ; and hurries 


her ane, votaries o gen and to 


miſery. Poon Hane e in 0 
I never could admire the celebrated, but 
ſevere diſcipline, of Monfichr Paſchal : He 
wore,” we are told, (att iron girdle; full of 
ſharp points, next to is ſkin, and 'when any 
idle thought came into his head, or when he 
took any pleaſure in the place Ke was Th, he 
would give himſelf blows with his elbow; to 
make the prickings of the girdle more vio- 
lently painful, and oblige himſelf, by theſe 
means, to call his duty to remembrance. 
This practice appeared to him of ſuch iſe, 
that he retained it till his death, eveh' to thoſe 
laſt days of his life, when perpetual pains 
afflicted him, without the an of the 
pungent girdle “. 8 | | 
Whoever-labours under the mania of ex- 
ceſſive ſtudy will, I think, find effeQual cure 


in reading Tiſſot on the Diſeaſes incident to 
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literary Perſons. Tiſſot however appears to me, 
to have exaggerated his deſcriptions, ſo as to 
render them truly terrifying, and ſufficient to 
deter moſt men from the common and mode» 
rate employments of a literary life. I mention 
_ itonly as my opinion, that he has exaggerated 
his deſcriptions; and I think ſo, becauſe 1 
have known many perſons” devoted to letters, 
who enjoyed remarkably good health, and. 
were inſtances of ſingular longevity. They 
probably had ſenſe enough to take-precaus 
tions againſt the effects of great application; 
and to relieve their labours by air and exer- 
ciſe. But Tiffot's book may yet be very uſe- 
ful, as it cannot but deter the rational ſtudent 
from exceſſive application: the evils of which 
he enumerates ſo copiouſly, and paints ſo 
formidably, that a man who duly regards his 
happineſs might fall into a bib/;ophobia from 
reading it, and fly from a library with as 
much horrour as a mad dog from a pond. 


A moderate application is ſufficient for the 
attainment of all neceflary and uſeful know- 
ledge, and the exceſſive attachment which 
ſome men diſplay, is chiefly in friſſing pur- 
ſuits. Not ſatisfied with the great and eſſen- 
tial oe which anſwer every purpoſe of 
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real utility, they purſue their 1 into 
matters of mere curioſity, with no other in- 
tention, however they may plauſibly diſguiſe 
it, than their q n amuſement. But time, 
health, and life, are too precious to be facri- 
ficed to the ente of eratifying mere 
curioſity... | 

No man comes into the world. without 
many obligations of the moral and ſocial 
kind. No man can, confiſtently with his 
duty, ſuffer. himſelf to be engroffed by con- 
templation. Some fort of ſocial activity is 
neceſſary in the moſt retired ſcenes, and 
in profeſſions and modes of life, the moſt 
diſtant from commercial and en enn 
ment. 

Few ſtand 10 inſulated, as not to be onal 
connected with others by friendſhip or kin- 
dred; beſides the general connection with all 
men, which ariſes from a participation of 


the ſame nature. But how can he, who is 


immured in his cloſet, or abſtracted by per- 
petual abſence from the buſy ſcene before 
him, attend to the-claims, which others may 


juſtly make, on his active beneficence ? Hs 


will feel as little inclination as ability to ſerve 
them, Every call upon his exertions, in 
M 4 their 
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ir Chin will be conſidered as an ditportu- 
nate interruption, to be checked by a moroſe 
reprimand, rather than liſtened to wich hu: 
mane condeſcenſion. He may, indeed, la- 
bour in the receſſes of his ſtudy but as his 
labour terminates in his private gratification, 
as it produces no external fruits, as it pre- 
vents him from taking an active part in ſo- 
ciety, it is a labour which entitles him to 
no eſteem. He is, in truth, to be numbered 
among the moſt ſelfiſh of mankind, as he 
ſacrifices all his ſocial duties to the purſuit of 
his own ſolitary pleaſurr e. 


Prudence has taken care that ſuch conduct 
ſhould bring upon itſelf 1 its own puniſhment. 
For this gloomy, recluſe, ſelfiſh mode of 

living never fails to produce dejection of 
ſpirits, and the loſs of that health and vigour 
which are neceſſary to ſweeten all enjoy- 
ments. Languid, enervated, and feeble, the 
ſtudent who follows his purſuit with unrea- 
ſonable and exceſſive ardour, exhibits, hen 
he comes from the ſhade of his retirement; 
into the ſunſhine. of active life, a phantom, 
pallid as a ghoſt, and filent as a ſtatue, / and 
excites, in ſome, horror, and in others, ris 
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That golden mean, therefore, ſo celebrats 
ed by all the ſages of the world, in the active 
world, muſt he obſerved; with no leſs rever- 
ence, in the contemplative. For man being 4 
compound of mind and body, departs no leſt 
from nature and wiſdom, When he devotes 
himſelf wholly to the mind, than when he 
attaches | himſelf excluſively! to the body. 
Till we ſhall have ſhuffled off this mortal 
coil, we muſt pay a great attention to our 
animal nature, in oider to preſerve the energy | 
of the intellectual, in its due vigour) 1. 

There-1s:a:paflage at the oloſe of Plutarch's 
Rules for the Preſervation of Health, which 
beg leave to recommend to the attention of 
the reader, in the following free tranſlation. 
Men of letters, ſays he, muſt be- 
ware of that anxious covetouſneſs, and nig- 
gardly attention to matters of ſtudy and li- 
terature, which leads them to neglect the 
condition of their bodies, which they ſpare 
not, even when ready to ſink under fatigue; 
compelling the mortal part to vie in exertion, 
with the immortal, the __ body, with the 
ſpirit which is heavenly,” : * 

The ox ſaid to the camel, who refuſed 
to eaſe him a little of his burden, as they 

Were 
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were travelling together, Thou eu bet 


help me now to bear ſomething of my load; 
but very ſoon ſhalt thou be forced to carry all 
carry, and me-beſides ; and ſo it hap- 


der the preſſure of his b 
Juſt ſo it We te which 
will not allow the body, its fellow-labonrer, 


« headach, a dizzineſs. of brain, with x dim- 
neſs of ſight ; and then ſhe is obliged to-give 
up her books, her diſcourſes, her difputations, 


Re to ſympathize with her companion, in all 


the languor of Men,. 7M: 
Wiſely, therefore, did Plato adviſe want 
to exerciſe the body without the ſoul, nor 


the ſoul without the body; but to let them 


draw together equally, like horſes harneſſed 
together in a carriage, paying perpetual at- 
tention to the body's welfare, when its vigour 
is neceſſary to ſupport the exertions of the 
mind, and thus producing that fine and 
lovely ſtate of health, which prevents the body 
from becoming an impediment to the mind; 


or the mind to the body, either in * r 
contemplation. 
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T is a 9 in [7 Meriandevy fre> 
quently noticed-by the moderns, which 
affirms, that the gods themſelves cannot make 
a polite ſoldier, It has been juſtly obſerved, 
by thoſe who have quoted the paſſage, that 
the ideas of the ancients muſt have differed 
from thoſe of the moderns on the ſubje& of 
politeneſs, or of the military order; far no 
profeſſion is ſuppoſed to be fo pore! in 
modern times, as the military, 


But perhaps, in the preſent queſtion, the 
true idea of politeneſs is not aſcertained. - If it 
means the graces of external behaviour only, 
the ſoldier of modern times has often a juſt 
claim to it; but if it means the poliſh of a 
cultivated mind, he will often be found 
greatly deficient, For though it be true, that 
the various company which he may ſee in 
the courſe of his campaigns, or in winter» 
quarters, may give him a knowledge of the 
living world, of the prevailing manners,. and 

| the 
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the faſhionable modes of addreſs, yet it can- 
not give him a knowledge of the hiſtory and 
nature of man, nor ſuch a comprehenſive, 
Uberal, and ſolid turn of thinking as can 
ſupply the want of education. As he muſt 
live much among ſtran gers, he will find it ne- 
eeffary to make himſelf agreeable in bis man- 
ners; for otherwiſe, he would often want 
thoſe comforts of hoſpitality, which, in his 
wandering condition of life, are particulatly 
Gefirable, | But if he had laid in a tore of 
ideas by education, and ſubſequent reflection, 
his company would be more ſought, and he 
would find a ſatisfaction, from a due degree 
of rational ſelf-eſteem, - to which, with a 
mind totally deſtitute of literary elegance and 
philoſophy, he muſt be a ſtranger. 

But though, in coniſequence of Tong habit, 
ſtrong parts, and much obſervation, he may 
acquit himſelf with wonderful ſucceſs in the 
| ordinary- converſe of the day, and be eſteem- 
ed a man of ſenſe in the conduct of buſineſs, 
yet he will diſcover his defect, his want of 
education, whenever he is obliged to have 
recourſe to his pen to communicate his 
knowledge. He will then no longer be able 
to conceal inelegance and inaccuracy by ex- 


ternal 


and cauſe contempt, by blunders occaſioned 
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ternal grace, nor to compenſate tlie defect o 
clearnels, preciſion; or argument, by vehe· 
mence of action or /vociferation, He will 
often ſpoil good ſenſe by bad expreſſion, and 


through ignorance of orthography. - Nor let 
it be urged: that, in his profeſſion,” he will 
have no occaſion to write; for every gentle» 
man muſt, in the ordinary affairs of human 
life, write letters; and profeſſional men are 
often obliged to write more formally and ex= - 
actly on profeſſional and ſcientific ſubjeQs, 


lt may not indeed be defirable, that ſoldiers 
in general ſhould value themſelves on learning, 
or make it their chief ambition to excel in 
letters, The arts of peace, and the duties of 
a ſtate of war, are ſo different in their na- 
ture, and require diſpoſitions ſo different, 
that it is not eaſy to excel in the one, with= 
out a negle& of the other; though Julius 
Cæſar, Raleigh, and many others, afford in- 
ſtances to prove that an excellence in both at 
the ſame time, is poſſible as well as honour- 
able. But in general, it is to be feared, that lite- 
rary ambition and employments, carried to any . 
great length, might have a tendency to ener- 


vate the loldier, to give him a diſtaſte for the 
hardſhips 
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— he can ſcarcely avoid/in, his 
Profeſſion, ; and to render a manly, mind 
rather effeminate, Letters. are only to be 
purſued collaterally with the grand profeſ- 
ſional object. They muſt not ual, hs and 
ne ſupplant it. boy 5 Aka | 


A competent knowledge of A 10 the 
foldier i is all that I maintain to be neceſſary; 
ſuch a knowledge, as enables' him to ſpeak 
and write like a man of liberal education; 
ſuch a knowledge, as enables him to ſeek and 
ſind amuſement, in his leiſure hours, in polite 
literature, and improvement in moral philo- 
ſophy, in the knowledge of himſelf, and 
of the various duties ariſing from the differ- 
ent relations and connections of ſocial and 
civil life. 


It is to the want of ada and taſte 
that much of the improper behaviour of mi- 
litary upſtarts is to be attributed. Feeling 
themſelves deficient, and unable to ſupport a 
converſation on rational lubjeQts, or to ac- 
quit themſelves with credit in ſerious and 
important buſineſs, and at the ſame time, 
very unwilling, from the pride -of their pro- 
feſſion, to acknowledge inferiority, they find 


ootung remaining but arrogantly to claim, 
by 
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by noiſe, ſwaggering, bluſtering, and bully- 
ing, that attention, Which they have no 
other method to ſecure. They cannot, per- 

haps, converſe. rationally, or behave decent- 
ly; but if you dare to ſhew them, that you 
think fa, by the expreſſion of a natural con- 
tempt, they can pull your noſe, break your 
head with a candleſtick, or run you through 
with that unhonoured ſword, which never 
knew an enemy, but at a tavern. or. coffee» 
houſe. The leſs a man excels in intellec+ 
tual, the more he is inclined to exerciſe his 
brute. force; but can that part of the pro- 
feſſion make peculiar pretenſions to politeneſs, 
which is ready to give up its claim , to: ratio 
nality, without which there can be no real 
poliſh, though there may be a gloſſy varniſhy 
which, in the eyes of the inexperienced; 
paſſes for. a genuine luſtre? 


But though the military profeſſion farniſlic | 


many inſtances of illiterate fine gentlemen, 


of thoſe, who call upon mankind to admire 
and applaud them for. accompliſhments and 
graces merely perſonal, yet it by no means 
monopolizes the ſpecies And indeed, in 
Juſtice to the profeſſion, I muſt acknowledge, 
that the reaſon why ſo many illiterate per- 

ſons 
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b aire) found in it, is not- that Ae ede 


ſion, which, from much leiſure in modern 


times, furniſhes: peculiar opportunities for im- 


Waden makes them ſo; but that it finde 


them ſo; for who are often ſelected for the 
army? They who are hlockheads in their 
books, careleſs, idle, extravagant, and for 
that reaſon ſaid to be fit for nothing elſe. 


Add to this, that young men often obtain 


commiſſions ſo early in life, as to be weaned 
from their books too ſoon, to have a turn 
of mind given them utterly incompatible 
with ſtudy; and that even thoſe of the beſt 
abilities and diſpoſitions are often ſent to the 
regiment, before they could poſſibly have 


made an advancement in learning, ſufficient 


to continue its effects on the ſubſequent 
periods of life. 


But illiterate fine — 1 repeat, are 
by no means confined to the army. There 


are ſome to be found in almoſt every de- 


partment ; though they are not ſo frequent 
in this country, as they were before the Spec- 
tators appeared. At the cloſe of the laſt 
century, and the commencement of the 


preſent, your very fine gentlemen conſidered 


learning as a diſgrace, aud with fine eſtates, 
| fine 
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fine clothes, fine titles, they were onde 

with minds as unfurniſhed as thoſe of their 
valets, or their chambermaids. They could 
ſcareely write a card or letter on the moſt 
common affairs, not even an invitation to a, 
dinner. It was a work and a labour ; and, 
when finiſhed, it was hardly 3 from 

the badneſs of the hand- writing, and the 


incorrectneſs of the ſpelling; and by a 


ſtrange perverſeneſs, a letter of this kind was 


ſuppoſed -to. bear the marks of peculiar gen 


tility. Beaus of thoſe days, for of them I 
ſpeak, were indeed blockheads; but, as if 
they were not really ignorant enough, they 
took pains to diſplay their freedom from what. 
was then contemptuouſly called clergy, book 
learning, and pedantry. 


The very name of pedantry was artfully 
contrived by an aſſociation of confederated 
dunces, to convey ideas of terror; and, in- 
deed, the ſcholars in the univerſities had 
given too much reaſon for confourding, 
learning with pedantry, by their ſcholaſtic 
Jargon, and their attention to a philoſophy, 
which was of no uſe in ſociety, and which, 
while it prevented men from acquiring the 
agreeable and graceful accompliſhments; ſup- 

Vol. II. "= plied 
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plied them with nothing of ſolid" ie to 


compenſate awkwardueſs and pride. 


But the caſe is now totally different. Men 
of rank and fortune bring up their children 


With care, and beftow upon them every im- 


provement which their capacity will receive, 
and there is often found in the genteeleſt and 


moſt elevated circles of ſociety, the union of 
the fine gentleman with the polite and well- 
; accompliſhed ſcholar. So that the literate 


fine gentleman will not now be Kept in 


countenance, even in the regions of high 
life, where he once thought himſelf ſecure 
from contempt, and really was fo, from the 


| irrational and undiſtinguiſhing ſcorn of pe- 


dantry. 
If a man be illiterate from ala he 
is an object of pity, but not of contempt, 


while he does not give himſelf airs of ſu- 


periority, and look round for admiration. 


But in the preſent age, the fop without edu- 


cation, knowledge, taſte, and a power of 
converſing with ſenſe - and ſpirit, muſt find 
a ſociety of fops equally or more ignorant 
than himſelf, if he would avoid derifion, or 

if he hopes to gratify his Nd 
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EVENING THE TWENTY-SEVENTH.' | 
O ſhed tears, is conſidered in modern 
times as unmanly; though the greateſt 
men recorded in antiquity are repreſented by 
the poets and hiſtorians, as commonly giving 
vent to ne * the an of the 
eyes. 
The epithet Jeng, whick Aeſciibes he 
roes ſhedding tears, is very frequent in Homer. 
Ulyſſes is repreſented by him as excelling all 
others in underſtanding ; yet Ulyſſes ſheds 
tears moſt copiouſſy. In deſcribing his ſorrow 
in Calypſo's iſland, Homer mentions his tears 


three times in the _ of ſeven or eight 
nes: 55 


4 0 
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His eyes from tears. | 

Were never free , * 
With tears, and ſighs, aid grief, he pin'd away. 
As o'er the ſea he wiſhful look'd—he wept, | 


N 2 | It 
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It may then fairly be concluded, that this 
great judge of human nature did not conſider | 
tears as diſgraceful to the underflanding ; ; and. 
that he did not imagine them derogatory from 
the character of courage, may be collected 
from his cauſing his greateſt hero, Achilles, 
to ſhed tears in profuſe abundance. When 
Achilles relates the ill uſage he had received 
from eee Homer nun 0, 
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Thus ſpoke the weeping ber. 
Before him, as he wept, his parent food. © © | 
—— Win, ny o. : 21g 


Many other inſtances Miche bs brought 
from Homer, from Virgil, and the beſt poets 
and hiſtorians of antiquity, to prove that they 
thought the ſhedding of tears no diminu- 
tion of their hero's character, either with 
reſpect to the underſtanding, or the heart. 
If I may be allowed to take an inſtance 
from the goſpel, as well as from Pagan au- 
thors, let it be remembered, that ; ESUS- 
Wr.“ | 


It 
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It was an ob ſer uso of ancient wiſdom, - 
that *Gent nineties tellin! 
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And this epithet was not underſtood 20 an 
in the ſenſe which the French accept it, when 
they make good ſynonymous with weak and 
fools . There is, indeed, ſo much miſery | 
in the world, that he who does not feel it, 
and expreſs his feelings as nature intended 
that he ſhould, muſt be deficient in ſome of 
thoſe organs which are neceſſary to conſtitute 
natural excellence. The | firings which 
ſhould vibrate, are relaxed; the heart that 


ſhould be penetrated, is petrified. 


Vice, luxury, exceſs, gaming, and a long 
converſe with corrupt company, are found 
capable of contravening nature, and drying 
up the lachrymal glands, as the ſun-beams 
ſcorch the fibres which ſhould give nutri- 
ment, verdure, and growth, to the herbage 
of the meadow. But let not thoſe, in whom 
this unnatural alteration has taken place, 
plume themſelves on ſuperior ſenſe, courage, 
fortitude, or philoſophy. Their inſenſibility | 
is defect, not perfection. in 
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' / 
Let us take an example of man's natural 
ſympathy, in an actual ſtate of nature. The 
voyages to the ſouthern hemiſphere afford 
many ſuch examples. There you will, ob⸗ 


ſerve men, who are ready to face their enemy 


in the moſt dangerous battle, weeping with 
peculiar bitterneſs of ſorrow at every do- 
Lock at home for a con- 


traſt, and . behold. a gameſter of St. James's; 


meſtic calamity. 


long hackneyed in the pleaſurable world, 


in his gates, with a perfect /ang froid ; with 
eyes which ſcorn to ſhed a tear in the moſt 
trying circumſtances of affliction. 


Hardneſs of heart, and inſenſibility of 


temper, conceal themſelves under the appella- 


tion of manly fortitude." To ſhed tears on 


ſorrowful occaſions, i is no mark of a weak | 


underſtanding ; but of that tenderneſs and 
ſuſceptibility, which, as it is the nobleſt 
diſtinction of human nature, is emphatically 
ſtyled nUMANITY. There is nothing ad- 
mirable, but rather pitiable, in a heart, whith 
has undergone by time and collifion with the 


world, a kind of premature oſſification; nor 


let the moſt elevated among the ſharers of 


beholding the greateſt misfortunes which can 
befal himſelf, his family, or the, ſtranger with⸗ | 


_ glands were intended by, Providence for uſe, 


5 | LUCUBRATIONS. 3 
human nature, and of all the evils it is heir 
to, bluſh at being ſeen to give vent to grief. 
by the floodgates of the eyes. The lachrymal 


as much as ay other part of _ wonderful 


mechaniſm of the human frame. 


It muſt be allowed, that tears WE — | 
brought into diſrepute by their abuſe. Very 
weak , and very artful f people, have ren- 
dered them, in many inſtances, contemptible 
and ſuſpicious. | There are thoſe who weep 
from habit or affectation, on any and on no 


occaſion; who ſeem to think a- pearly drop, 
as great an ornament to the cheek, as the 


diamond ſuſpended on the ear; who, when 
they cannot prevail by argument, have re- 
courſe to tears to excite compaſſion; who 
wantonly tamper. with the fineſt feelings of 
the heart, and render ſorrow itſelf ridiculous, 
Such perſons ſhould be watched with circum- 
ſpection; for ſome ſymptom will appear to 
an accurate obſerver, which will betray their. 
impoſture. The uſual error of ſuch perſons 


* Vos quibus eſt virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum. 
Hor. 


Ep. 


+ Vidi etiam a an eſt pars fraudis in illis, 
Hæ quoque habent artes, quòque jubentur, eunt. 
Ovp. AD DEMOPHOONT. 
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is, to paſs the limits of the occaſion; to weep 
to exceſs, to over-act their part, to ſeek ſpec- 
tators and witneſſes of their affected ſorrow 
inſtead of retiring, as nature nn to 
ſilence, and to ſolitude. eG 

Blut let not the real mourner cefaſe bi 
expreſſion to his feelings, by the mode which 
nature powerfully recommends, through a 
fear of being ſuſpected either of .imbecillity 
or artiſice. Tears relieve- the miſery which 
cauſes them to low. When philoſophy, and 
even religion, have failed to aſſuage ſorrow, a 
flood of tears has afforded conſolation. The 
ſhower has fallen copiouſly, the clouds have 
immediately been diſpelled, and the ROY 11 
reſumed all its beautiful RY: 
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EVENING /THE CTY rü. 
1 has frequently been 1 ag ſome 
writers that they do not wonder at their 

own want of popularity, for they never ad- 

dreſſed the people, but were contented with 
the approbation of the wiſer few. They 
judged the vulgar unworthy their attention; 
and they could not ſtoop from their own ima- 
ginary eminences to hold converſe with 
thoſe who are hidden 3 in the ſhades 14 ob- 
ſcurity. _ | 
Writers, it is true, in 1 philoſophy 
and abſtruſe ſcience can only addreſs readers 


of learning; and learned readers are of neceſſity 
few, compared with the unlearned and the 


ſuperficial. But works on morality and reli- 


gion, ſubjects w which equally concern every 


mortal, ought to be addreſſed and accommo- 
dated to the taſte and underſtanding of all 
who poſſeſs common ſenſe; and the more po- 
pular they are, the more meritorious, becauſe 
the more uſeful, | 
For 


6 1 
ier * 


ſtruction ina thouſand books already before the 
| public, the very ſources from which the modern 
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For what is the end propoſed hy 4. au · 


55 of ſuch writings? To inſtruct philoſo- 


phers? But philoſophers are able to find in- 


writer has derived his ſtream. If pretenders are 
not able to ĩnſtruct themſelves ſufficiently well, 


yet they uſually think themſelyes able, and 
the avenues to their boſoms are too often 
cloſed by ſelf-conceit. True philoſophers are 


confeſſedly few; but is it the part of a gene- 

rous man to wiſh to confine the benefit he 
beſtows to a few, when great aumbers are 

eager to partake of it who are in immediate 
want of it ? Are the writers, whoſe works are 
only addreſſed, .and indeed only intelligible 
to a few, ſo valuable and uſeful, as thoſe who 
have the defire and the ſkill to bring down 


| wiſdom from the cloud-topt mountain to re- 
| fide on the plains below, where myriads are 


wandering without a guide in the labyrinths 
of dangerous error? And yet no writers a- 


ſume an air of greater ſuperiority than thoſe 


who affirm that they write not to the people, 
but to the purged ear of a few ſpeculatiſts, 
who dream away life, weaving, like the ſoli- 
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The writings of ſack men can ul e 
duce to innocent and refined amuſement; 
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and they ought to be content with the praiſe 


of ingenuity. To extenſive utility they can 
make no juſt claim; for their utility conſiſts 
only or chiefly in alfedirig entertainment to 
a few. Let them poſſeſs the {praiſe which is 
their due, and let them be hotoured for the 
innocence and the ſubtlety of their occupa- 
tions; but let them not aſſume a ſtperiority 
over writers who- ſucceſsfully inſtruct the peo- 
ple at large; that ſort of people whom they 
affect to deſpiſe, but who conſtitute the majbrity 
of mankind, who have hearts and underſtand- 
ings capable of happineſs and improvement, 
and who were intended by Providence to 
be the receivers of benefits from all who are 
in any reſpect able to beſtow them, either by 
ſuperior talents or greater opulence.  - 
Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a 
teacher far better than the proudeſt of the ſo- 
phiſts or philoſophers, profeſſedly and parti- 


cularly preached his Goſpel to the poor; 


that' is, to the many, the vulgar, the igno- 
Fant, | 7 miſerable, thoſe whom worldly 
grandeur, 
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grandeur, worldly wiſdom, and unſanAifed 


\ ſcience were, at all times, apt to neglect and 
deſpiſe. 


tube truth is, che approbation of the 
poor was not calculated to; flatter pride, and 


therefore it was not deſired; but he who 
ſought to do good rather than to be applaud- 


ed, addreſſed his inſtructions more immedi- 


ately to thoſe who had no other means of 
receiving it. He addreſſed it in a popular 


way, not in metaphyſical and ſcientific terms; 


but in pleaſing hben, and in en, con- 


verſation. 
And happy. are thoſe a are able to. 


communicate good to the minds of men; in 


humble imitation of his popular and en- 
gaging manner ; who uſe the talents which 


they have received, not in ſeeking or ſup- 


plying ſpeculative amuſement, not in gras 
tifying their own and their fellow- ſtudents 
pride; but in clothing wiſdom in a dreſs 
formed to attract the notice, and captivate the 
affection, of the erring multitude. | 

When I enter a large library, and view the 
bulky tomes of dull learning and abſtruſe ſci- 
ence, the labours of many painful lives, now 
ſtanding like uſeleſs lumber on duſty ſhelves, 


or affording a tranſient amuſement. to a few 


curious 
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picks ſcholars, I cannot help lamenting that 
ſo much induſtry ſhould! have been exerted 
with ſo little advantage to human life. Many 


of them indeed were once popular, and 


did good in their generation z. but more 
were never intended to be popular, and 
never did any good but in affording work to 
the ingenious artiſan Who printed them, or 
encouraging manufactures by the conſumption | 
of paper. Their authors and themſelves ſleep 

in peace; but they afford a leſſon to the mo- 
dern metaphyſical and recondite writers, not. 
to over-value their works on account, of their 
utility; but to pay ſome reſpe& to moral 
writings, Which, though deſpiſed by them 
as trifling, have yet been univerſally, read, 
and have diffuſed virtues and principles, the 
happy effects of which have been doubtleſs 
great, and not eaſy to be defined or aſcertain- 


ed. One hint of practical wiſdom has often 


preſerved a whole life from folly and miſery; 


and thouſands and tens of thouſands have \ 


been benefited as well as delighted by Addi- 
ſon, to every one who has read Malbranche 
and Locke. 

To whatever ſuperiority of MN 
the metaphyſical ſophiſts. may pretend, and 
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— they may affect for works 


which are univerſally well received by the 


common people, it is certain that it is not the 


talent of an ordinary genius to render his 
works acceptable to the majority of his fellow. 
creatures," He muſt have ſomething in his 
- ſpirit congenial with the better ſentiments of 
numan nature; he muſt have an eafy and 
agreeable mode of conveying his ſentiments 
a talent by no means contemptible, a talent, 
which thoſe who deſpiſe, woa F 
rejoice to poſſeſs. ann ee 
1 muſt diſtinguiſh, while Iam sang this 
ſubject, between temporary and permanent 
popularity. Temporary popularity "is, often 
gained by contemptible arts, and is itſelf for 
the moſt part contemptible. The practice of 
puffing, as it is called by a ludicrous and cant 
appellation, often raiſes a bubble into the air 
which burſts, and is annihilated even while the 
people gaze ; but permanent' popularity can 


ariſe only from a general experience of uti- 
lity and excellence, and notwithſtanding the 


reaſonings'of criticiſm a priori, and the arbi- 
trary deciſions of reputed judges, the merit 
of all literary works muſt be appretiated by 


=_ real . and their real utility by 
the 
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the extent and Fats. of their beneficial 

W is ſaid to have: Watz boaſt- 
ed, that one good judge was to him as a mul- 
titude, and that the eee was as 


_— dien de; | 
| | "T1 


4.— ink a 
ſome apoyoor, taſteleſs critics, who had cen- 
fured him without underſtanding him; but 
if he meant to prefer the judgment of any 
individual to the united opinion of mankind 
at large, I muſt diſſent from him entirely. 
All men have hearts and underſtandings in 
ſome degree of excellence; the general deci- 
ſions of whole nations muſt be final; and I 
io netfee heath we tio 
tween one man and another in the powers of 


feeling and judging, as the proud imagine, and 


aſſert, when they mean to pay themſelves the 
compliment of claiming a place among the 
w1/er few, the ſelect ſpirits, who from their 


fancied elevation look down on the multitude 


wandering in the vale below, juſt as they 
behold the reptiles of an ant-hill, 
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and deſirous to àttain it by the hatdieſt 
de it ſeems wonderful that any writer, 
whoſe works have already received unbound- 
ed applauſe, ſhould” chuſe to let his name 
continue in the darkeſt obſcurity. Other 
reaſons, and not the contempt of fame, mult 
have prevented him from claiming the glit- 
. tering prize. Fear of reſentment from the 
8 perſons whom he may have cenſured, or a. 
change in the ſentiments which he may have 
advanced with raſh confidence, muſt be the 
real cauſes for his preference of "concealment 
to glory. © I am the ſole depoſitary of my 
own ſecret, ſays: Junius; but, unleſs death 
N has ſealed it up for ever, it may be expected, 
that the ſecret will burſt the bars of its ſe- 
pulchre, when the danger of its en ſhall 
be removed by tim. x 


> Blut the writings of Junius afford, at this . 


2 more matter for contemplation to the 
man 
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man of taſte and literature, than to the poli- 


tician. Junius will take his place among the 


rſt claſſics of the preſent age, in the opinion 
of late poſterity, More Attic than Cicero, 
more florid than Demoſthenes, he has reach- 
ed the deſirable point of excellence, where 
the correct ſtops ſhort' of the jejune, and the 


ornamented ſhuns the alfeed, the diffuſe, 


and the declamatory. 


No writings, on political ſubjects are to 
be found in the Engliſh language, compar- 
able in elegance of ſtyle and compoſition to 
the letters of Junius. Bolingbroke was in- 
correct and unequal. He has, indeed, many 
ſpirited paſſages in his Patriot Kin g. and 
ſome which bear a reſemblance to Junius, 
but which do not equal him. His ſtream 
rolls not like a tnajeſtic river, with undi- 
miniſhed magnificence; but tumbles on, like 
a temporary torrent, ruſhing over fragments 
of rocks, and ſtumps of trees, impeded by 
buſhes, clogged with weeds, and often turbid 
with a muddy commixture. 

The periodical papers, of the age of Bo- 
lingbroke, which attracted much attention, 
during the violence of party attachment, ex- 
hibit but few ſpecimens of fine compoſition, 

Vol. II. O I never 
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I never found any paſſages extracted from 


the Craftſman, Cato's Letters, and the reſt 
of that ſpecies, which could pretend to any 
remarkable elegance of ſtyle or manner, 

Many of them had force of expreſſion, and 
ſubtilty of argument ; but the beſt of them 
ſeem not to maintain a place among the 
Engliſh claſſics. They were not formed for 
duration. They may be compared to the 
puffs and tartlets of the paſtrycook, which 
are only good immediately after they are 
drawn from the oven; or to ſome kinds of 
periſhable fruit, which, are no ſooner ripe 
than rotten ; which muſt be eaten immedi- 
ately, or given to the ſwine “. 

Junius, indeed, when he writes on com- 
mon ſubjects, writes like common men. He 
was one of thoſe writers, whoſe genius 1s 
excited by the dignity of his ſubject, and 
riſes adequately to the occaſion. His pre- 
face is but of moderate excellence, his Philo- 
Junius, confeſſedly written by himſelf, would 
not have diſtinguiſhed him from the herd, 
and his notes are worthy of little diſtinction. 

On, the diſgrace of Lord Mansfield, the 
Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, and 
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Sir William Draper, he has reared a column 
of fame, more durable and beautiful than 


braſs and marble. Thoſe exalted per- 
ſonages were unfortunate in the circum- 


The hand of genius has diſgraced their ho- 
nours with a croſs bar, which neither heraldry, 


nor the mandate of a monarch, can remove. 


The arrow ſhot from ſuch a bow, ſtuck in 
their ſides, never to be extracted. Poſteritx 
will read their characters in the Letters of 
Junius, when friendſhip and party ſhall be 
no longer able to wipe off the colours that 
have ſtained them. I enter not into the 
juſtice or injuſtice of his invectives. I be- 
leve them often unjuſt. I only remark that, 
as it was deemed the higheſt good fortune 
to an Achilles to be celebrated by a Homer, 
Þ it is the moſt deplorable fate of theſe gen- 
tlemen to have been ſtigmatiſed with infamy 
by a Junius. The Duke of Bedford might have 


purchaſed forbearance of Junius cheaply, at | 


the price of half his enormous fortune, if 


Junius had been venal. Truth is, indeed, 


great, and will, in time, prevail; but where, 
our deſcendants will aſk, are the beneficent 
ations, the noble achievements, of thele 

0 2 perſonages 


ſtance of being coeval with ſuch a writer. 
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F recorded, to counterbalance, or 
invalidate, the repreſentations of Junius? 


I be letter to the King, though one of the 
fineſt compoſitions in the volumes, I canno: 
approve; - becauſe it was intended to add 
pungency to the thorns of a crown. Mi- 
niſters, and public perſons, of all ranks; who 
are aiming at the rewards of ambition, un- 
der the pretence of patriotiſm, are fair ob- 
jects of political ſatire; but a King of Eng- 
land is empowered, by the conſtitution, to 
act ſo litile of himſelf, that the blame of 
tranſactions that paſs under his name, cannot, 
with juſtice, be imputed to: his perſonal acti- 
vity. The peculiar nature of che unfortunate 
illneſs, which has ſince afflicted the King, in- 
duces every man, of common good - nature, 
to wiſh that whatever may have corroded his 
breaſt with painful ſenſations, not abſolutely 
unavoidable, had never been preſented to 
his notice. The pen of Junius was like the 
ſteel of Felton. The knife of Margaret 
Nicholſon was a ſtraw to the 1 of 
Junius 0 
But on this topic 1 5 no more. * de- 
ſigned to conſider Junius only in a literary 
light. And — in conimon with the 
nation, 
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aon, Aire Uſe Letters A8 fine pieces of 
eloquenoe of chat Kind, which. the ancient 
N chetoriciansJerothated) the Pian; though 
I confider hit as the very fiiſt of our Engliſh 
claſſics, in this department; though T admire 
his terſe language, his keen wit, his poliſhed 
ſatire; yet I regret, that he did not exerciſe . 
his talent on ſubjects of univerſal and ever - 
laſting concernment; on morals, on letters, | 
on hiſtory... He might have produced works a 
4 which would Have not only charmed, but 
f improved, an admiring nation. But Sybil- 
, 


=; 


line pages on temporary politics ſeldom have 2 
ſurvived cheir authors to any diſtant period. 
Great and important as the men and actions of 
the preſent day appear to the preſent genera- 
tion, they will not appear great to poſterity, 
who will have their own heroes, of their own 
day, to form the tranſient pageant of the 
hour. The genius of Junius, and nothing 
but ſuch a genius could do it, will embalm 
the more trifling topics of his Letters, as 
ſtraws and flies are preſerved in amber, But 
they will be retained rather in the cabinets 
of the curious, than diffuſed among the world 
at large, Whereas a'work of general utility, 
ſuch as- muſt intereſt human nature, in all 
n times 
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times and circumſtances, adorned 0 the 


graces which he was able ta beſtow, would 
have been cheriſhed by mankind with the af, 
fection and regard which has preſerved to this 


hour, the authors of the age of Pericles and 


Auguſtus, | 
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EVENING THE THIRTIETH. 


S IR, 3:4, 
12 is in the human heart a Philo- 
kalia, or love of beauty, implanted by 
nature. Wherever the KALON appears, 
whether in things animate or inanimate, na- 
tural or artificial, the heart is ſoothed to 
complacency by the- contemplation of it; 
unleſs, indeed, ſome violent paſſion or ha- 
bitual propenſity, unleſs avarice or ſelfiſh am- 
bition, gluttony or voluptuouſneſs, have pre- 
occupied its attachments, and gradually over. 
come every generous inclination. 


I hope I ſhall never be ſo entangled by 
any vice as to loſe my taſte for the delight + 
ariſing from the beauties of nature. -I have 
a paſhon, at preſent, and I confeſs it to be a 


very ſtrong one; while at the ſame time I am 


confident, that its gratification is attended 
with pleaſure no leſs innocent than great. 
Perhaps you will ſmile, when I tell you, that 
[ have fallen in love with trees, and that my 

O4 par- 
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particular favourite at preſent is this TROY 
tree. I have many reaſons for my attach- 
ment to that tree, while, 1 do not deny that 
I perceive. charms in many others, and am, 
indeed, when I am in the foreſt, a general 
lover. Wy. 


But 1 in my e to the date et | 
am by no means ſingular. Herodotus re- 
lates, that Xerxes, on a march, happened to 
find.one of remarkable beauty, with which 
he was ſo captivated, that he preſented it 
with a golden chain, to be twined, I ſuppoſe, 
like a ſaſh around its body, or like a bracelet 
round one of its arms. lian adds, that he 
. alſo placed at the bottom of it, in token of 
his paſſion, his own jewels, and thoſe of his 
concubines and ſatraps, and was ſo ſmitten 
with it, as to forget his expedition, and to 
ſalute it with the tender names of his love, 
his darling, and his goddeſs, When cruel 
neceſſity at laſt compelled him to leave the 
object of his paſſion, he cauſed the figure 
of the tree to be ſtamped on a golden medal, 
which he conſtantly wore in memory of his 
love, 


This fondneſs for a tree J 2 as 
doing great honour | to a man who might be 
| ſuppoſed 


ſuppoſed: to be too much elevated with his 
own grandeur, and faſcinated with the pomp 
of power, to retain à reliſh for the ſimple 
beauties of nature, diſplayed in the forma- 
tion of a tree. The circumſtances related of 
his behaving like an enamorato, I conſider 
either as the inventions of the - hiſtorians, 
who were by no means ſcrupulous in point of 
veracity, Or as mere whimſical ſports and 
frolics, intended for his amuſement amidſt 
the toils of war. The fact is curious, and 
adds ſomething to the many honours of this 
diſtinguiſhed tree. | 


Every ſcholar knows how 8 the plane · 
tree was eſteemed by the men of elegance and 
taſte among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Homer mentions a ſacrifice under a beauti- 
ful plane, xa vro TAararywu. The philoſo- 
phical converſations of Socrates are repre- 
ſented as paſſing under its ſhade, and the 
academic groves, ſo celebrated, were formed 
of it. The Romans delighted in it, and 
many of them carried their veneration ſo 
far as to water it, if I may uſe. the ex- 
preſſion, with wine. They thought it not 
enough, in beautifying their magnificent 
buildings, to have recourſe to architecture, 
| ſculpture, 
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ſculpture, and painting ; - but ſought from the * 
hand of nature the chief ornament of their 
elegant receſſes, the Soar Bo and diffuſive Plane- 
| tree, 
| Nor have the moderns been wanting in re- 
ſpect to it, if it be true, as I have ſome where 
read, that the French once Prohibited all per- 
ſons from planting the tree, who were under 
the rank of noblemen; and even exacted a fine 
from every plebeian who aſpired to the honour 
of ſitting in its ſhade. | 
A tree diſtingutſhed by the admiration of 
| philoſophers, -poets, kings, and, nobles, in 
the politeſt ages and countries of the world, 
cannot but be intereſting to the modern ob- 
ſerver, if it were only conſidered as a cu- 
rioſity. The man of claſſical taſte will view 
it with ſentiments ſimilar to thoſe which he 
feels in the contemplation of antique vaſes, | 
urns, medals, ſtatues, the relics of ancient 
taſte, and the monuments of oriental mag- 
nificence, But even in England, a cold 
northern country, where I imagine its 
growth is impeded by an uncongenial cli- 
mate, the plane appears with a degree of 
beauty which ſeems to juſtify the admiration 


of the ancients. Its ample foilage, of a a 
vivid 
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vivid and durable verdure, its pleaſing 
outline, formed by the extremity of the 

branches, and its tall and ſtately ſtem, diſtin- 
guiſh it moſt honourably in thoſe modern 
plantations of England, where every goodly 
tree that will vegetate is ſure to find a place. 
In our country, ſhade, to afford which this 
tree ſeems to have been formed by benignant 
nature; is not, during any long time, in 
any part of the day or year, neceſſary to 
indulgence. It is therefore leſs valued here 
than in warmer climes, where it united, in 
a high degree, embelliſhment and utility, I 
never could learn that it was of much uſe as 
timber; and, honoured as I wiſh it to be in 
the pleaſure-ground and park, I hope it will 
not ſuperſede the oak in the foreſt. her 

The oak itſelf is, indeed, a firſt-rate 
beauty, when it grows in rude magni- 
hcence, unembarraſſed- by other trees too 
near to admit its expanſion. It is itſelf 
a noble image, and if we aſſociate the idea 
of ſtrength with grace, it is difficult not o 
be enamoured with the out enſemble, like 
the eaſtern prince with his plane-tree. 


Io a man of taſte in trees, there is ſcarcely 
a native of the foreſt which has not charms 


| nature? It is equally pleaſing when once 
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to contivate And why ſhould. ae. a taſte 


for trees be cultivated as well ag for flowers, 


birds, ſhells, or any other production of 


formed, and it has ſomething in it more 
ſublime and elevating, as an oak and cedar 
are grander objects than the tulip, . 


culus, or the carnation. 


But, ſay the men of buſineſ and gravity 


is it worth while to "beſtow any great degree 


of attention on any of theſe objects, which, 
as matters of mere contemplation, are tri- 
fling and of little uſe? I anſwer, that as God 
has placed man in a theatre, with faculties 
to perceive beauty, and with beauty to be 
perceived, it would be a ſullen ſtupidity 
and ingratitude, not to look and be delight- 
ed. Man, it is true, has many ſerious du- 
ties to perform, and many evils to ſuffer; 
and it was for this reaſon, that ſo many re- 
freſhments were placed by a kind Provi- 
dence within his reach. And, indeed, it has 
always and juſtly been ſaid, that few things 


are ſo conducive to piety as the contempla- 


tion of nature, as that knowledge which 
Solomon poſſeſſed, who knew every tree and 
plant, from the cedar to the hyſſop on the wall 


abet 
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A great part of mankind come into the 
world ſurrounded by opulence; and really 
have ſo little to do of neceſſity, that if they 
do not form: a taſte for ſcience in general; 
and for a knowledge of nature in particular, 
they will be ſtrongly tempted to do nothing, 
or ſomething worſe than nothing, to ſeek ' 
in vice a refuge from the pain of inaQtion. 
But when a mau has once become an e>:gant 


ſpectator of the vegetable world, of trees in 


particular, which almoſt every where occur, 
he will be able to gratify his taſte without 
trouble, without expence, without danger of 
corruption, and with a probability of moral 


and religious improvement, * from re- 


flection. 
| The mere man of this world, the votary 


of avarice and ambition, ſees more charms 


in Change-alley, or at a levee of a great 
man, than nature throughout all her works 
is able to diſplay. But ſurely his pleaſures 
are alloyed by anxiety and diſappointment ; ö 
and he might take more delight even in 
them, if they were diverſified by a taſte for 
the delights of nature exhibited on the moun- 


tain, or in the foreſt; and indeed in the gar- 


den, as it is now laid out in England, with a 
cloſe 


(TT 
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dloſe imitation of the inventreſs of all real hor. 
it, cultural beauty, majeſtic yet ſimple Nature. 
In pity the man from my heart, who cannot, 
like Xerxes, forget a while pomp, power, and 

riches, and fall in love with a tree. Adieu, 
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EVENING THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


f 


OCCACE and Petrarch wrote Italian with 

ſuch purity, and advanced its elegances to 
ſuch a degree of claſſical perfection, that a 
party Was formed in ltaly, ſoon after their 
appearance, to ſuperſede the practice of write 
ing the Latin language. l 


B 


That men ſhould utter their ideas, on all 


occaſions, in their own country, in the lan- 
guage which they learn from their parents, 
is the dictate of nature; and it ſeems, at firſt 
ſight, as improper to lay it aſide for the ſake 
of uſing a dead language, as to amputate one's 
legs in order to wear a pair of wooden ones, 
or to part with one's natural teeth to be ſup- 
plied with a ſet by Meſſrs. Spence and Ru- 
ſpini. 


But the praclice of writing in Latin has al- 
ways found powerful advocates ; and there 
are certainly many reaſons which have 
formerly rendered it highly proper, and may 


now caule it to be ſometimes retained. 


If 


ma 


narrow boundaries, in which it firſt appear- 
CER. | ed. 
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If an author's native languige is rude, 
harſh, unmuſical in ſound, and ſcanty in 


ſignification, he will naturally wiſh to find a 
better, that the fruits of his ſtudy and reflec- 
tion may not loſe their value in the eyes of 


thoſe for whom they are deſigned, by the 
meanneſs of the vehicle in which it is con- 


veyed and preſented. What Dædalus would 
work in bone, in preference to ivory, with 


brick, rather than with marble? 


Latin has long been the uoivertal langyage 
of the learned. Whatever. is communicated 


by it, is immediately underſtood by all the | 


literati in the more enlightened nations of the 
world: and if it is of conſequence enough 


do deſerve the labour, they can tranſlate it 
into their ſeveral vernacular languages, for 
the benefit of the unlearned. A light is thus 


held up, which ſcatters its radiance far and 
wide, and by which the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries may illume their own torches, and ſhed a 


| ſplendour over the remoteſt and the darkeſt 
corners ; but if the original light had been 
ſo placed as to be viſible to one country only, 


its diffuſion would certainly have been re- 
tarded, and poſſibly circumſcribed within the 
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ed! The writing in Latin has, therefore, 
contributed greatly to extend and facilitate 
the acquiſition of ſcience throughout Europe. 

He, who writes in Latin, not only con- 
ſults the diffuſion: of his works, but their du · 
ration. He builds his edifice with marble, 
he forms his ſtatue of gold, and they conſe» 
quently poſſeſs a value, and a ſtrength, which 
no time can depreciate or corrode. But had 
he written in Dutch, Welſh, or even in 
Engliſh, as it appeared a few centuries ago; 
his work would have fallen to decay, like a 
hovel of wood, or have crumbled into duſt, 
like an image of clays”. HL r. 13 

The practice of writing in Latin cabs 
butes greatly to preſerve the national atten» 

tion to that noble language, and to the fine 
authors in it, which a kind Providence has 
ſnatched from the wreck of time. How 
much the improvement of the human mind 
depends upon preſerving a taſte for them, let 
experience determine. When they were ne- 
glected, every one knows, how dark a night 
of ignorance overſhadowed the world; when 
they were recalled from their concealments, a 
cheerful, a glorious ſun aroſe in the horizon, 


and at once chaſed away the gloom of ig- 5 
Vor. II. P norance, 


— — 
8 


| — and. the phantoms of ſupeuldia 


again, though I will not ſay that a ſimilar 


ing Latin ſhould be cangfilly! ——_ and 
ſome works, ſuch as I ſhall hereafter men- 
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Liberty and ſcience reared their hende; ani 


religion, Herſelf, was not aſhamed''to own 
great obligations to the writings - of Greece 


and Rome. If they [ſhould be negledtet 


darkneſs would enſue; yet I may venture to 
expreſs 'an- apprehenſion, that the love of 
liberty, ſound learning, and rational piety, 
would oy: In , of a 2 12 an 


tion, ſhould, even now, be written in Latin, 
not only without incurring the imputation of 
pedantry, but with the praiſe of prudence-. 
The beſt judges have allowed; that an imi- 
tation of the fine writers of antiquity*contri- 
butes greatly, in every country, to excellence 
in vernacular compoſition. Taſte is im- 
proved by it; and taſte, once well regulated, 
will extend its influence to every part of 
ſtudent's productions. He who can write 
well in Latin, will be able, by transferring 
his attention to the beſt models of bis 
own country, to ſelect and imitate” their 


ane and to write equally well in his na* 
tive 
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the ſeveral nations of Europe; and vernacular 
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te hag ge. He who writes a language 
not Fee hi, mit write with” g 
E wa care, to write it well; = 
thus he gains a Habit of correQnels, which 
will not fail to operate upon him whenever 
be ſits down to compoſe,” in any language,” 


But it muſt be allowed, that the” 
cauſe of writing in Latin, the un theſs" bf 


modern languages for elegant compoſition, 


eV 13.3 


no longer exiſts, A general ardour for Im- 
provement of Nash bas pervaded Europe. 


The love of reading has demanded books 


without number, in the reſpective dialects of 


writers, emulous of excellence, have labourtd 


with unwearied diligence, both in the ſelection 


and the ſtructure of their « own language. 1 
But though the neceſſity of writing in 


Latin i is happily removed, yet. the expedi- 
ency of i it, in ſeveral caſes, remains to this 


period unaltered, becauſe it is founded in 


reaſon. 


All new philoſophical and theological 
opinions, which, though they have the ap- 
pearance of probability, are yet far from 


being aug eſtabliſhed, might, with 
great propriety, be publiſhed in Latin, and - 
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be =p up from thoſe injudicious, and half 
learned perſons, who. may pervert chem 
oh own. eſſential ijury, 
eä en in divinity. often, aral 
a e and. doubts, which the yunbelieving 
and the malignant eagerly embrace, and 
᷑zealouſly diſſeminate. When they appear in 
Engliſh, the loweſt of the people acquaint 
' thefhſclves with them imperfeckly, either in 
5 the books themſelves, or in the extracts which 
the preſs liberally multiplies, in a free country. 
As theſe perſons are not duly prepared by 
education, or previous reading, it is probable 
that they will miſunderſtand them, and igno- 
rantly fall into all the errors of infidelity, But 
if they were retained among the learned by 
language known only to the learned, ſuch 
parts of them alone might be communicated 
to the public, as were likely to be beneficial 
The old diſtinction of eloteric and exotetic 
doctrines, was founded in ſound policy. 


_ . Medical books and caſes might, with 85 
propriety, be written in Latin, both that 
the information they convey might be imme- 
diately diffuſed over foreign nations, and allo, 
that invalids of little learning and judgment, 


. might not be tempted to tamper with thei 
conſtt 
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conſtitutions, and to imagine. themſelves 27. 
ficted with every diſeaſe whoſe cauſes and 
ſymptoms they read and adopt, in their hours 


of morbid dejeftion; - Some inconvenience. 


might, indeed, ariſe from the ignorance of 
the inferior praCtitioners 1 in medicine; but this 


would, in time, operate in cauſing more care 


p FLEE 


to be taken in their claſſical education. 


All communications to the public, which 
concern foreign nations as much as the native 
country of the author, and which are of ſo 


delicate a kind as to endanger the happineſs | 


of the illiterate or injudicious reader, might, 
without the imputation of pedantry or labour 
ill beſtowed, be preſented to the world in the 
univerſal language of the learned, | 

But, I am aware that thoſe who pretend 
to peculiar - liberality, will be ready to object 
to my doctrine as ſavouring of papal tyranny, 


and as having a tendency to retain the vulgar 


in an ignorance which may facilitate the de- 
ception of them, for mercenary and political 
purpoſes. I have no. ſuch deſign ; but mean 


to prevent the errors of thoſe who are not. 


qualified to judge of many important points 
for themſelves; but who are tempted to 
read, and to form opinions from books ob- 

3 truded 
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muded on their notice, and inviting their 
attention, by. the circumſtance of appearing 
in their native language. There is certainly 
a fort and degree of ignorance, which con- 
duces to happineſs ; and a knowledge ſo im- 
perfect, yet ſo bold, as to increaſe miſery, by 
increaſing error and temerity. A 

But though I think, that many ſcientific 
philoſophical, theological, and medical trea- 
tiles, might, with great propriety,” appear 
among us in Latin; yet, 1 know, that there 
is little probability of their being often pro- 
duced in any other than the mother tongue, 
There is a confirmed deſuetude in both readers 
and writers with reſpe& to Latin compoli- 
tion; and the venders of books will be na» 
turally difinclined to encourage the produc- 
tion of commodities which can find but 3 
partial and confined. acceptance, 0 


| 
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EVENING THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


A kinds of deceit and affeQation deſerve 


and diſcouraged: by their prevalence. It is 
certainly | injurious to ſociety, that French 


paſte ſhould be ſold for diamonds, and the 


counterfeit of Birmingham paſs. in currency 
for the coin of the Mint in the Tower. 
Among a variety of arts practiſed by many 
of the vain and ſuperficial in the prefent age, 
who make it their firſt object to be admired 
by the company, into which they happen to 
fall, is that of endeavouring to ſhine as men 
of ſkill, in ſcience, as well as in the art of 
pleaſing, and of a taſte for books as well as 
for buckles. ' Unfortunately, their attention 
to trifles in their youth has prevented them 
from acquiring a ſtore of real learning, and 
they are therefore obliged to have recourſe to 
hooks and baits in fiſhing for literary praiſe. 


P 4 They 


to be detected and expoſed to cenſure, if ' 
it were only that truth may not be overborne 
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They take as much care as they can to giro 
the converſation a literary ton, only when 
they are ſure the company makes no pre- 
tenſions to excellence in literature. If there 
be a ſcholar among them, they are ſhy of i it, 
and introduce ſubjects connected with the 
gay world, and ſuly throw ee on R 
ing as pedantry, | | 
| I have ſometimes been diverted with hear. 
ing one of theſe gentlemen harangue in a ſe- 
micircle of ladies and beaus on the character 
of the claſſics, talk of the beauty of the ori- 
ental languages (in which he comprehended 
the Greek and Roman), and admire the 
original Latin of Homer, and the fine Greek 
of Virgil, though, as I had been credibly in- 
formed, he never could proceed at the gram- 
mar- ſchool beyond Cordery's Colloquies, with 
Clarke's tranſlation, and had been removed 
thence to a ſhop, where he had ſerved behind 
a counter ſeven years, without looking into 
any other book than Kent's Directory. But 
he had come to a fortune lately, and having 
been already a beau, had been led, by mak- 
ing out as well as he could the meaning of 
Cheſterfield's Letters, to aſpire at pleaſing in 
all companies, and to aſeQ the character of 
all 
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few phraſes, which he hardly underſtood, on 
moſt ſubjects, and I aſſure you, was con- 


| ſidered by the party, in which he diſplayed 
his talents, not only as a very agreeable man, 


but alſo as a very good ſcholar, happily. unit- 
ing in himſelf, to the confuſion of pedants, ſolid 


ſenſe with graceful accompliſhments. He was 


a great quoter of verſes; not that his ſtock was 
very large. I believe he might have learned 


by heart a hundred lines in all, from various 


poets, on various ſubjects; and by well tim- 
ing his quotations, he paſſed for a man not 


only of ſingular taſte in poetry, but of A a 
digious memory, , 


This artifice of quoting is often prattiſed 
by thoſe who, without being coxcombs, like 
the above-mentioned gentleman, in drefs and 
the graces, wiſh to obtain an eſteem and repu- 
tation as men of letters, to which they poſſeſs no 
Juſt claim. I know a man who has read a little, 


but is by no means diſtinguiſhed for his learn- 


ing or genius, and who having committed 
about forty lines of Homer to his memory, when 


a ſchoolboy, contrives to introduce a few 
ſounding verſes in all ſtrange company, with 


ſuch 
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olL-accompliſted, From reading the pamphlets. 
and papers of. the day, he had picked up a 
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Calendar, and the newſpapers. -- 
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| ſack addreſs as to put himſelf off fer 4 wons 
derful elaffie ; whereas, in truth, he now 


never reads any thing but nene, the Cont 


| Quoters are indeed very numerous, and | 
muſt acknowledge, that they are often very 
| enteftaining ;z but they muſt not, however, 

ſteal away the palm of learning by legerde- 
main, or a deceptio viſus, which too often ſue- 
ceeds with common company. It is very eaſy 
for any man, who does not employ his ſtudi- 
ous hours in a better way, to commit to me- 
mory, like a {choolboy's taſk,” a number of 
beautiful paſſages, in proſe and verſe, on ſub» 
jects likely to occur in the courſe of various 
converſations. And though I give the quoters 
the praiſe of pleaſant companions, provided 
they are not too prolix, 'yet they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to impoſe on mankind ſo much, as 
to aſſume a ſuperiority over real ſcholars, 
who have been treaſuring up original ideas, 
while the quoters have been imitating parrots 
or profeſſed ſpouters, in committing words 
only to memory, purpoſely for the ſake of 
oſtentation. 

There are many who aſſume the office and 
authority of critics in all literature, who have 
no pretenſion to judgment beyond the cut of 

a coat, 


ai 
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{ coat; the ritatnels' of à ſive; the ſtyle of 


hair-drefſing, a minuet, or the dreſs of an actor 


or actreſs on the ſtage, They have caught a 
kind of technical phraſeology from periodical 


and newſpaper « ckiticiſmis, and they utter their 


opinions, like oracles, in thie littfe' audience 
which has learned to look tip to 'them as to 
ditators. A new book is for the moſt part 
ſeverely haridled by them, eſpecially if it hap- 


pens to fake with the public, and is really 2 
good one. It argues a wonderful perſpicacity 


in them to be able to find out defects in works 
which the million are fools enough to buy 


and admire. They do not, indeed, make a 


point of reading the books they condtmn or 
praiſe. They are furniſhed with vague terms 
of general praiſe and cenfure, and can give 
laws to their ſubjects, like the tyrant: who 
ſaid, My will ſtands for my teaſon. © | 


The uſing of long words, derived from the 


Greek or Latin, commonly called hard words, 
has long been an artifice of thoſe who wiſhed 
for the praiſe of learning and knowledge, 
without giving themſelves the trouble to' ac- 
quire them. Apothecaries are often ridiculed 
for their uſe of medical terms, which they 


often miſunderſtand and miſapply; but when 


2 | they 
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they -uſe them among the illiterate to raiſe 
ne, their ©, ampulle et ſeſpuipedalia 
e werba *,” may have a good effect; for 
| whatever * ak to increaſe condi. | 
in. the medical practitioner, contributes at 
che ſame time, to the cure of many diſtem- 
pers. By the way, I muſt repeatedly incul- 
cate, how deſirable it is that apothecaries, to 
whom the firſt application is made in the 
greateſt diſtreſſes of human nature, had a 
more liberal education than can fall to the lot 
of thoſe who, at the age of fourteen, or 
earlier, are bound to a long ſtate of mechani- 


cal ſervitude. 


Freethinkers, libertines, infidels, ping 
diſputants in divinity and morality, with little 
learning and no principle, are very apt to add 
an authority to their conveffation, by uſing 
expreſſions which they do not underſtand, and 
citing books which they never read, or totally 
miſunderſtood, Their affectation deſerves 
not only ridicule, but all the ſeverity of ſa- 
tire, all the inſult of contempt. They pro- 
duce falſe or miſtaken authorities as genuine, 
which miſlead hearers, who might be proof 
againſt the nonſenſe of their ſophiſtry, if 

Henan... 2 
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it were unembelliſhed by the pomp of un- 


intelligible words, and unſupported by the ap- 
pearance of a ſolid and profound erudition. 


With reſpect to the mere pretender to learn- 
ing, who attempts not to corrupt or miſlead 
his ſimple admirers, though his affectation is 
ridiculous, yet it is certainly leſs culpable in 
converſation than ſcandal or indecency. One 
may freely pardon one who, in order to ap- 


pear a man of ſcience and ꝓhiloſophy, reada 


on the temporary topic, previouſly to his en- 
tering into company; as J remember a gen- 
tleman who always made it his practice, on 
the appearance of an eclipſe, a comet, or the 
rumour of an earthquake, to retail an article 
from the Dictionary on the ſubject, in all 
the various companies into which he fell, ſo 
as to raiſe a very exalted opinion of his learn- 
ing, and an idea that he was as well acquaint- 
ed with all parts of ſcience as with theſe, though 


in fact he underſtood nothing nn but 


the firſt four rules of arithmetic. 

The evil of this affectation is, that it is a 
deceit, and no deceit ſhould be in general 
tolerated in converſation, becauſe it dimi- 


niſhes the confidence of ſociety ; that it often 


overdears the modeſt ſcholar, for ignorance is 


bold 
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hold and vehement; and:that;jt diffuſes error, 
- by aſſerting things without knowledge, and 
without examination, as truths confirmed and 
indiſputable. | 

1 do not condemn. the principle which ſti- 
mulates men to with for the. eſteem which ; 18 
due to ſcience; ; it is often a laudable, and al 
Ways an innocent principle; but I with i it to 
operate in another manner, in exciting a de- 
gree of induſtry which may enable men to 
acquire that knowledge of which they ſolicit- 
ouſly ſeek the appearance. The trouble oſten 
taken to ſupport the falſe glitter, might obtain 
a conſiderable portion of the ſolid gold; and 
would probably improve the mind i in the re- 
ſearch, ſo as to be ſuperior to all the little arts 
of empty oſtentation; arts which fail of their 
deſign, and cauſe a.contempt of [thoſe who 
might paſs unobſerved, or even be honourably 
noticed, if they were contented with their own 
plumes. Nobody ridiculed the poor daw, 
till. he attempted to deck himſelf in the 


feathers of the peacock. 
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ancient orators, without being ſtruck with 
the ſtrong expreſſions with which their elo- 
quence is characteriſed. It is frequently com- 
pared to thunder and lightning, to a ſtorm, 
a tempeſt, and a torrent, forcing all before it 
with irreſiſtible impetuokty,, x. 
Now ſome of the moſt celebrated. .orations, 
of which ſo much is ſaid, have fortunately 


deſcended to modern times, in a ſtate of per- 
ect integrity. Yet let them be read, or 


pronounced from memory, by the moſt ac- 


compliſhed ſpeakers of modern times, anll, T 


believe, no ſuch violent effects will. be expe- 
rienced, as can juſtify the ſtrong expreſſions 
in which they have been commended. They 
will, indeed, be approved and admired ; 
approbation is a cold ſentiment, and even 
admiration itſelf is far removed from the en- 
thuſiaſtical .ecftaſy in which the rhetoricians 
Praiſe the ancient orators. 


The 
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The ſubjects of the ancient orations, it may 

be ſaid, are now no longer intereſting, and 
the language neither ſo well pronounced, nor 
ſo perfectly underſtood, as by thoſe to whom 
it was the mother tongue. This conſidera- 
tion will certainly accpunt, in ſome degree, 
though, I think, not entirely, for the indiffer- 
_ ence with which paſſages are received, which 
are ſaid to have ſet whole nations in a flame, 
and to have produced revolutions of empire. 
But, I am of opinion, that the 'principal 
Teaſon why orations had more effect in 
ancient times than in the preſent, is, that the 
art of multiplying books being unknown, 
men could not gratify their curioſity, or in- 
form their underſtandings, on the ſubject of 
politics, but by the oral communications of 
| ſome diſtinguiſhed ſtateſman, or en de- 
magogue. 50 
It was ſcarcely -oflible, when books were 
fo ſcarce, as they muſt have been before the 
invention of printing, that the multitude 
could be able to improve their minds, and to 
derive information from reading. When 
they wiſhed to gratify their thirſt for know- 
ledge, they could not, like the modern in- 


habitants of a great city, run to a coffee- 
| houſe, 


N 
* 
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houſe, or ſend for a pamphlet,-and read the 
ſpeeche 


orator as to an oracle. A moderate degree of 
excellence would delight them; becauſe it 


conyeyed thoſe icdeas, or that information, 
which they in vain ſought from any other 
ſource 3 but when, to information was added 
the charm: of real elegance, and the force and 


fire of true genius, they were then at laſt 
raviſhed: and enraptured. 


In a country where books were extremely 
uncommon among the vulgar, | and yet, at 


the ſame time, where the great had eaſy ac- 
ceſs to them; and, by their examples and 


improvements, had diffuſed a taſte for literary 


exertions, and particularly for eloquence, the 
effect of oratory on the common people muſt 
have been great, for this among other reaſons: 
Their feelings were not worn and jaded by 


an exceſſive application, as is too much the 


cle in modern times, when men are ſo much 


in the habit of reading all kinds of books, 


addreſſed to all the paſſions and powers of 


the mind, that at laſt they ceaſe, from mere 


latiety, to be affected with any extraordinary 
Vo“. II. 3 emotions, 


s of great men in their cloſets, hut 
were obliged to crowd: the forum, or public 8 
place of aſſembiy. There they liſtened to tbe 


' 


emotions, even where] the ex bellence of 2 
_ ſpeech might otherwiſe juſtly excite them. 


in an aſſembly of the common people at 
Athens and Rome, almoſt every thing which 
came from the mouth of the orators, was 
new to the ears of the people, affected them 


| bly of the people at large, conſiſted of thoſe 
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They acquire ſo general a knowledge, that 
few things retain the grace of novelty. But 


with the livelieſt impreſſions, and raiſed their 


. aſtoniſhment, while it inflamed wn 
and gratified their curioſit x. 


The common people in England, who 
have not anticipated the ſubjects on which an 


orator is to ſpeak, by their own. reflexions, 
and by reading, are much more affected, 
and more violently moved with what they 
hear, than the delicate, the refined; the en- 


lightened ſtudent. They remember a ſpeech 
longer, and entertain a much higher opinion 


of the. [ ſpeaker. But the majority of a 


Roman and Grecian audience, in an aſſem- 


who were totally unacquainted with books, 


and whoſe minds were ſo open and diſen- 


gaged, as to afford ample ſcope for the whole 


force of art and genius combined in the art- 


ful and accompliſhed orator, 
by, Whether 
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Whether the old Romans and Athenians - 
had tempers more ſuſceptible than the moderns 


may admit of doubt. It appears to me rather 


unphiloſophical, to attribute ſo much influence 
to climate, as to ſuppoſe intelleQual perfection 
to depend entirely upon it; or at leaſt, to 
imagine, that the ſame mee which the 
climate of Greece and Rome poſſeſſed in 
ages of antiquity, ſhould not operate at pre- 
ſent ; which, I believe, it does not, as the 
modern Greeks and Romans by no means 
prove, by their public exertions, any juſt claim 
to mental ſuperiority, over the preſent inha- 
bitants of France, England, and ee the 
barbarians of antiquity. 


There have been thoſe who have predia 
ed, that the time will yet come, when ſome 
modern genius, furniſhed by nature with 


every gift, and by art with every improve- 


ment, will ariſe and aſtoniſh the world with 
the effects of an eloquence ſimilar in kind, 
and ſuperior in degree, to all the celebrated 
oratory of Greece and Rome. None can 
confidently divine how far human excellence 
may advance; but whether eloquence, oral 
eloquence, is ſo beneficial in modern times, 
as it was in ancient, I will not determine. I 


Q 2 __ think 
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a 


think its neceſſity is greatly leſſened -ſinee-the 


EI 


invention, of printing. For what. can che 
"moſt "excalling oral eloquence. effect i in com- 
pariſon with the Productions of the preſs? 
Oral eloquence, Is, naturally circumſcribed 
within the compaſs of a human voice, which 
can reach only to fewe ears compared with the 


N reſt of mankind; z who, if they could 2 all be fp 
8 


poſed preſent i in one Place, would. not be a bl 


to imbibe the ſound of the loudeſtsſpeaker' 


organs of utterance. But oral eloquenee | i 


ſources of * mind ſhould. continue unex- 
hauſted. * 


not only confined to the limits of the voice; 
| but, for the moſt part, to a room, a hall, z \ 


.court, or a ſenate-houlſe. If its effects were 
not confined in extent, they are, of ne- 


ceſſity, limited, as far as they depend on 
actual delivery, within the bounds of a very 


ſhort duration. A few hours of. refill 
exertion will fatigue the moſt powerful 
ſpeaker, and ſilence him by the infirmity of 
his body, even though the powers and re- 


$1490 


Oral eloquence, as Ailplayed 3 in 0 ha- 
rangues, is, therefore, of much leſs, value to the 
public, than the eloquence of written compoli- 


tion. It ſerves indeed many temporary and va- 
N luable 
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uable purpoſes, promotes private intereſt, raiſes | 


friends; fortune; characters, and is therefore 
greatly to be eſteemed, and ſtudiouſly'cultivat- 


ed; but, after all, it is not, ſince books have 


abounded, indiſpenſably eſſential to the wel- 
fare of ſociety, nor abſolutely-neceſfary 1 to the 
improvement of human nature. Theſe grand 
purpoſes may be more effectually and more 
extenſively accompliſhed by the able writer.” 

It is certain, that an eloquence, which, 
like that of the ancients, is faid to aſtoniſh 
like thunder, and carry all before it, like 
lightning, and a torrent, may be uſed in ef- 


fecting bad purpoſes as well as good, in hurt- 


ing as well as in ſerving ſociety ; and, there- 
fore, its value muſt depend upon the honeſty 
and good principles of thoſe who poſſeſs it in 
perfection. In the poſſeſſion of bad men, it 
is always to be ſuſpected. In the poſſeſſion 
of good men, it cannot do ſo much good as a 
written diſcourfe, ſent into the wide world by 
the operation of that providential diſcovery, 
the typographical art, the moſt important in 
effect which the world ever received. 

There is however no danger, left oral elo- 
quence ſhould want cultivation. It is ne- 
ceſſary at the 2 and the ſenate; and by 
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| eee cravings of ambition. 


in the tribunal 5; I do not comprehend under 


_ vated with aſſiduity, by all who wiſh to taſte 


| 
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ſerving temporary and political purpoſes, con- 
tributes more than any thing elſe to gratify the 


By dhe term oral eloquence, I hor ths moſt 


part mean in this paper, public harangues in 
the ſenate, in the council, in the field, and 


it the eloquence of converſation, which is al- 
ways of high value; and deſerves to be culti- 


ſome of the higheſt and Pr? Peg of 
their exiſtence, 13 
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AM aware that the diſpute concerning. the 
preference of private ſchools to public, or 
of public to private, is as trite as the com- 
mon obſervations 'on the weather. I mean 
not to trouble you with compariſons, but to 
acquaint you with my own caſe, and leave 
you to form your own opinion. 

I am confident, that I derived ſome of the 
greateſt vices and misfortunes of my life from 
a faſhionable ſchool. I was placed there 
when I was but an infant, and lived as a FAG, 
under a ſtate of oppreſſion from my ſchool- 
fellows unknown to any ſlave in the Planta- 
tions. Many . hardſhips I ſuffered by day; 
but I would have borrie them without com- 
plaint, if I had been permitted to repoſe 
at night, and enjoy thoſe ſweet ſlumbers 


which my fatigue and my age invited: but 


ſeveral nights in a week I was diſturbed, 


- at various hours, from the mere wanton- 


Q4 neſs 
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neſs of eruelty, thruſt out of bed, and, in the 
coldeſt weather, ſtript of. the clothes, My 
health and my growth, I bave no doubt, 
were injured by the ill uſage I ſuffered, and 
the conſtant fear in which 1 ſpent my infant 


days. I was beaten by the ſenior boys with- 


out the leaſt reaſon, and often robbed. of the 


little ſolace I had ſought, by expending my 


pocket allowance with the old apple: woman 
It would be tedious to enumerate tlie various 
hardſhips I underwent before I was twelve 
years old, Let it be ſufficient ta ſay, that in 
the age of innocence, I ſuffered ; in mind and 
body more than many adult criminals who 
are convicted of flagrant violations of the 
laws of their country. My inſtruQors, in 
the mean time, were mild, and my parents, 
affectionate; but the wanton tyranny of Y] 


a ſchool-fellows prevented me from enjoying 


either eaſe from clemency, or delight from 
the tenderneſs of parental love. 


1 


As I grew older, I was emancipated from 
the ſlavery, and perhaps became a tyrant in 
my turn, though L believe I had learned com- 
paſſion from my own miſery. But I, was de- 
livered from one kind of ſlavery only to re- 
lapſe into another ; for, as I mixed among 
great 
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great boys, i became neceſſary, as [ thought, 


| to adopt their) manners aud their vice. 


One of the firſt bad propenſities I acquired 
was, to a profuſion of expence, and to the 
ſupply of 'my pecuniary deficiencies by run- 
ning in debt, wherever I could gain eredit, 
either in purchaſing my indulgences, or in 
borrowing money. I had, indeed, in com- 
mon with ſeveral others of my. clafs, ſome 
very expenſive habits; for I went daily 
to a paſtry-cook's, or the coffee-houſe, and 
very often to the play clandeſtinely.” My 
pocket allowance was one ſhilling a week; 
a mere trifle, and by no means commen- 


ſurate to ny... qutgoings; in conſequence 


of which I learned to take the methods prace 
tiſed by many others, which were to pawn 


at ſome diſtant houſe, known by the ſign of 


the three golden balls, whatever I had poſſeſ- 
ſion of, either from the indulgence of rela- 
tions, or as a neceſſary apparatus of a ſcholar. 
My watch has been in pawn a hundred times 
before I was fifteen, My books were ſold 
as ſoon as I had moved into a higher claſs, 
where they were not immediately wanted, 
and pawned, whenever I had an opportunity 
of ſupplying their place, on the day we were 

| ta 
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to read chem by borrowing Others adidas. 


boy whom I could beat inte compliance. A 


thouſand other tricks were played to raiſe 
money, many of which had à tendency to 
deſtroy, in the very bud, all principles of real 


honour and common honeſty.” And the in- 


temperance both in eating and drinking, 
which the money we received from our 
friends, and raiſed by our wits, enabled us 


_ to indulge in, I am convinced, laid the foun- 


dation for many chronical diſtempers, which 
at the very moment while I am writing, 


render my exiſtence painful, and will ou 


bably abbreviate * 7 | 
There prevailed an opinion, not only 


among the boys, but among ſome parents, 
that to be miſchievous and wicked was a ſign 


of ſpirit and genius; and our ſallies were 


often encouraged by ſmiles of 'approbation, 
though corrected by the official diſcipline of 


the maſters whenever they were diſcovered. 
It was thought an honour to ſuffer in a good 


cauſe, and we deſpiſed the rod, while we 
were talked of as heroes by the poor people 


whom we injured, by the little boys who 


admired us, and by quondem ſcholars, who 


uſed frequently to — that MY were quite as 


bad, 
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bad, or worſe than we, when they were at 
ſchool, I am aſhamed to relate the cruel ane 
unjuſt feats, which we performed and gloried 
in, as frolics that diſtinguiſhed us more than 
any eminence in learning, or in virtue. 
Breaking windows, cheating poor venders of 
fruit, abuſing the helpleſs with affronting 


language as they paſſed, deſtroying and in- 
juring property, wherever there was no dan- 


ger of detection; theſe: were ſome. of our WS. 


heroic deeds: but they were trifles in com- 
pariſon with others which I could ſpecify, 
and for which the poor would have been 
condemned to Botany Bay, or even hanged. 
But we were admired; and the more we 
diſtinguiſhed ourſelves in theſe ways, the 
more likely we were thought to become one 
day, Miniſters of State, Archbilhogs; or 
Lord Chancellors. . 

Juſt before we went to college we con- 
cluded that we were men, and ruſhed into 
vices which naturally and unavoidahly pro- 
duced loathſome diſeaſes; but even theſe we 
conſidered as feathers in our caps, and as 
manly diſtinctions,. It may be thought ex- 
traordinary, but it is true, that few of us 
deemed ourſelves ſufficiently qualified for 


college 
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college till we bad run mh inde with 
, ſurgeon. 129 046 IT b ſe. 
In the midſt of _ cares uy eas 
ments, it cannot be ſuppoſed that we paid 
much attention to che object of education 
the improvement of 'oprſelves in valuable pr: 5 
polite knowledge. Indeed we were not 
anxious on that ſubject; if we could but 
prova our parts, and excite the adtniration 
of young noblemen, as great geniuſes, by 
our vicious exploits.” The grand purpoſe 
was to diſplay parts and Fpirir ; ; and we had 
often heard that the only way to be a Charles 
Fox, was to be a libertine. I am ſorry to 
ſay, that even our parents, many of whom 
had been at the ſchool before us, did not diſ- 
courage our irregularities as they ought to 
have done, but laughed at chem with. * 
parent complacency. "hs 


$ 


I have found ſince, that we were not ſent 

to ſchool ſo much to acquire learning as to 

| make connexions; that is, to make ourſelves 
N agreeable panders, ſycophants, or humble 
companions to ſome great man, who might 
take us by the hand, as it is called, aud place 

us hereafter on the epiſcopal, or judicial 

pench. Alas! the end, ſuppoſing it is likely 

to 
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to be ent was not worth the means! 
the means were ſuch as, tended. to deſtroy ; 


every purpoſe, and every gend for which 
good man wiſhes. to live. Health, learning, 


ice. I cenſure. not the ſchools themſelves; 
nor the maſters, who were, I fear, unable to 
ſtem the foul aud rapid torrent of faſhion, 
Ignorance, impudence, and folly united. 


But I condemn parents, who cannot but 
ſee theſe things, and yet will not co-operate 
with maſters in the reſtoration of ſalutary 
diſcipline z who, for the mere chance of a 
fortunate connexion, riſque every thing that 
is rationally valuable; who talk of their 
children's flagrant enormities as harmleſs and 
laughable frolicks, puerile levities, fine ebul- 
litions of ſpirit, which mark a ſprightlineſs of 


not help, at the ſame time, deſpiſing thoſe 
perſons. who are always boaſting, before 
boys, and others, of their own fooliſh feats at 

ſchool, and endeavouring to make it appear 
that they were as miſchievous, wicked, and 

malicious, as a truly diabolical ſpirit could 
render them, at an age when every lovely 
quality 7 is the natural growth of the unpol- 
luted 


fame, fortune, conſcience, fell an early ſacri- 


parts, and promiſe future eminence. I'can- + 
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of the it! conduct of 
, and young men, ariſes from the con- 
verſation of thoſe. filly triflers, and I have 
reaſon to lament that I ever heard it. 
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A” PROLOGUE: ib «rey Aae 
ſpecłators in a theatre, containing either 
an apology for the poet, a recommendation 
of the plot, or a brief natration of whatever 
concerns either the ſtory or the compoſition 
of the piece. It is not properly an eſſential 
part of the drama, but merely acceflory. 
It has been divided by the critics, into two 
ſorts : the monqpraſopos, or that which is | 
ſpoken by one petſon; and the diproſopor, . 7 
. ot that which is ſpoken by two. The | 
former kind is the moſt uſual; though there 
are inſtances of the latter both among the | 
ancients and the moderns. Thus Plautus in- | 
troduces his Trimmimus, with a dialogue be- | 
tween Luxury and Poverty ; in the Prologue | 
to the Rivals, Mr. Sheridan has formed a dia- 
logue between a ſerjeant at law and an at- 
torney; and Mr. Garrick's Epilogue to the 
Englih Merchant, conſiſts of a converſation | 
between lady Alton and — ' = 
1 It = 
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It is curious to obſerve ' the hard names 


which, the pedantry of eritieiſm has given to 
the various ſorts of Prologues. They tell us 


there are three ſorts; the.bypothetic, the a- 
tic, and the anaphoric. The hypothetic, con- 


tains the argument of the piece; the ſyſtatic, 
recommends the fable or the poet to the peo- 
ple; and the anaphoric, refutes objections, 


recriminates oppoſers, or returns thanks to 


the audience. But theſe terms ſeem only con- 
trived by literary pride to give an air of im- 


portance to trifles, and an appearance of learned 


obſcurity to things n LY 
common ſenſe F. An 1 


» 4 


* Unus enim argumentum narrat, alius poetæ con- 
ſilia in fabulis; ut in Adelphi: ; illum vocant umoSerady;' 
quia fit, SVs regt vun, eren —talis in 


Aulularia: — Alterum genus commendatitium ; quare 


ov; army, nominant ; quia exorat auditores pro authore 
et fabula; quoniam fare (ovrarmey) dicitur, aut fletifſt 
fabula cum perageretur ; quaſi igitur con et animos 
ſpectatorum: Hujuſmodi habes in Heeyra, Tertium 
genus, quum refelluntur objectiones adverſariorum; ut 
in Andria; aut etiam regeruntur crimina, cujuſmodi ver- 
ſus ille : Idem ille Phaſma nuper nunc dedit “ quod, 
propterea, dixere avapo;io. Alii ſunt miſti, ut in Caſina. 

ScATIOER. POET, lib. i, cap. 9- 
Heere may be obſerved all the awkwardneſs and myſte- 
riouſneſs of real pedantry. It ſhould be remembered 
| however, that the ancient Prologue was after à part of 
the play,—the firſt act, 


The 
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The Prologues and Epilogues of modern 
times differ much from thoſe of the ancient 


drama. They were dull, heavy, fpiritleſs, 
and unintereſting ; and when contraſted with 
the lively turn of modern Prologues, they 
are ſcarcely better than dead ſmall beer com- 
pared to Champagne, or water-gruel to 
Madeira, 


The modern Prologues and Epilogues (for 
[ unite them, as they are ſimilar) are ſo to- 
tally different from the models afforded by 
antiquity, that I am induced to conſider them 
as poematia ſui generis, and of modern in- 
vention. At to rules for them, which the 
old critics were fond of preſcribing for all 
kinds of poetry, they are fo little ſubject to 
control, as hardly to be conformable to any 
rules, but thoſe which are obviouſly ſuggeſt- 
ed by that beſt of criticiſm, the criticiſm of 
common ſenſe. | 


The ſtyle which they chiefly require is 
evidently the colloquial or epigrammatic. 
They are ſo Proteus-like in their form, that 
they may be either as comical as a farce, or' 
3s ſerious as a ſermon. In the hands. of 
Addiſon, Johnſon, and Pope, they ſome- 
e. II. R times 
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times reſemble the ſatires of Wande! in 
thoſe of Foote and Garrick, they _ all the 
| lively urbanity of Horace. 


Many excellent examples of both kind 
are extant, and may conſtitute a general di- 
viſion of the Prologue and Epilogue Ale 
into the ſerious and the comical. 4 


£  * BIS 


So great a latitude do theſe little eter 
claim, that they are found to have been well 
received, when they have had ſcarcely any 
connection with the dramas to which they hare 
been prefixed or appended. - Their gener 
object has been to put the audience in good 
humour; and this they have accompliſhed 
the better, by their oddity and eccentricity, 
Any whimſical idea, purſued in familiar verſe 
for a few minutes, has ſerved the purpoſe 
of amuſement, and raiſed the wiſhed-for 
| ſmile. | 

As their end is to conciliate favour, and 
avert diſpleaſure, they ſhould eertainly be 
reſpectful, though not mean; fupplicatory, 
though not abject. They will ' indeed 
ſeldom obtain their end by ſupplication 
without wit; but there is a decorum in 
their aſſuming. the air of a petition, They 

2 mu 
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"may even approach with the tone of a ſturdy” 
beggar, provided that they diſplay humour 
and ingenuity to Des On. Cen in cu 
tenanctee. 

In the days of Shakeſpeare, mae din 
Epilogues ſeem to have been in their in- 
fantine ſtate. Shakeſpeare's plays wanted 
not ſo flight a recommendation, and it muſt 
be owned, they have it not. Nothing can 
be quainter, and more uncouth, than the 
greater part of Shakeſpeare's Prologues and 
Epilogues, They were not much in faſhion, 
and he did not exert the vigour - of his 


ed genius to produce what . was not * 
y, with eagerneſs. | 
ric Dryden was the moſt celebrated writer of 


Prologues and Epilogues of any recorded in 
the hiſtory of the Engliſh drama. His ner- 
vous lines were well adapted to the purpoſe, 
Wit, ſatire, force, and fire, give his com- 
poſitions of this kind a decided ſuperiority 
over all the flimſy, flippant rhymes of the 
modern Poetaſters. His are like ſolid . 
theirs like whipt ſyllabub. 


It has become much the faſhion of the 
times, among the mob of gentlemen who 


write with eaſe, to aim at a rig of bays, 
—_— Ss, 
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dy writing Prologues and Epilogues. Tov 
lazy, or too weak, to attempt à dramatic 
piece, they hope to ſhare the poet's fame, 
and become talked of in the circles of 
faſhion, by ſeribbling a few pert rhymes, by 
way of Prologue or Epilogue, The pott i 
glad of a faſhionable name to give him a 
little countenance among people of ton, and 
admits compoſitions - as harbingers, or fol- 
towers, bf his pieces, which, it is probable, he 
could greatly excel, if he choſe to compoſe 
his own Prologue and Epilogue. | 

It might, however, be uſeful to hint to 
ſome of the fine gentlemen, that pertnels is 
not wit, nor rhyme poetry. Coxcombs, and 
men of ton, ſhould confine themſelves to 
their proper ſphere, their toilettes, their 
ſtables, and their race-grounds. They may 
plume themſelves on their boots, buckle, 
and head dreſſes; but ſhould not - wiſh to 
divide the praiſe of the real poet, by 4 
trifling copy of verſes, in which they might 
be outdone by many a ſchool-boy, and many 
a rhyming lady. But their vanity would 
engroſs all kinds of praiſe; and fteal even 
the laurel from the poor poet's brow, who 
has no other protection but its ſhade; 2 
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a cold ſhade- it is, if we may form a judg- 
ment of it from boxes, pit, and galleries, 
thinly filled with orders; and from the copy- 
money of dramas that ſcarcely repay the ex- 
pences of their publication. 
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' EVENING THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 
LE IT 
- thaw foundation of that ' ſingular eminence 
and dignity to which Archbiſhop Secker 
arrived, was certainly laid at the Academy of 
Mr. Jones of Glouceſter, who had the honour 
to educate another moſt excellent divine, that 


ſhining ornament of the church and nation, 
Biſhop Butler. | — 


It may reaſonably be concluded, that the 
perſon who trained two characters ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed was himſelf reſpectable; and he cer- 
tainly deſerves the eſteem of poſterity, if it 


were only that two ſuch lights of the church tc 

as Secker and Butler derived from his lamp cl 

their early luſtre, d& 

The character of Mr. Jones could not, | c 

imagine, have been perfectly known to the f 

þ biographers of the Archbiſhop, Dr. Porteus 8. 
and Dr, Stinton, whoſe reputed benevolence * 

and liberality forbid one to believe that they 6 

would have ſpoken rather ſlightingly of M.. I: 


Jones, if they had known how much he ws 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed by the Archbiſhop, and how well 
he appears to have deſerved the - moſt ho- 
nourable mention. Their words are“ The 
Archbiſhop received his education at ſeveral 
private ſchools and academies. in the coun- 
try. + +» In one or other of theſe ſeminaries 
he had the good fortune to meet, and to 
form an - acquaintance, with ſeveral perſons 
of great abilities. Among the reſt in the 
academy of ONE Mx. Jones, kept firſt at 
Glouceſter, then at Tewkeſbury, he laid 
the foundation of a ſtrict friendſhip with 
Mr. Joſeph Butler, afterwards Biſhop of 
Durham.“ | | 
They ſay nothing of improvements made 
at one Mr. Jones's Academy, but only of a 
connection which he had the good fortune 
to make there. I am convinced, from their 
characters, that they could not intend to un- 
dervalue Mr. Jones merely becauſe he was a 
diſſenter, and his academy was not honoured 
with the diſtinctions of the two Alme Maires. 
But I believe, they might not have ſeen Mr. 
decker's pleaſing letter concerning Mr. Jones, 
not many years ago- preſented -to the public 
by that good Chriſtian, Dr. Gibbons, in his 
Life of Dr. Watts. 5 
R 4 Let 


o 
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Let us hear the exemplary youth, for ſuch 
he appears to have been, thus ſpeaking of his 
preceptor, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Jones. 


« Mr. Jones,” ſays he, in a letter to Dr, 
__ « T'take to be a man of real piety, 
6 great learning, and an agreeable temper; 

„ one who is very diligent in inſtructing 
all under his care, very well qualified to 
« give inſtructions, and whoſe well- managed 
« familiarity will always make him re- 
% ſpefted. He is very ſtrict in keeping 
good order, and will effectually preſerve 
'< his pupils from negligence and immora- 
„ lity. And accordingly I believe, there are 
% not many academies freer, in general, from 
« thoſe vices than we are. . We ſhall 
* have gone through our courſe in about 
„ four years time, which I believe nobody 
&« that once knows Mr. Jones will think too 
„long.. . We paſs our time very agree- 
"4. ably betwixt ſtudy and converſation with 
our tutor, who is always ready to di 
« courſe freely of any thing that is uſeful, 
* and allows us, either then or at lecture, 
* all imaginable liberty of making objec- 
* tions againſt his opinion, and proſecuting 
© them as far as wa can. In this and every 
5 « thing 

5 


good a tutor. 
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4 thing elſe be ſhews himſelf ſo much a 


« gentleman, and manifeſts fo great an af- 


« fection and tenderneſs for his _ 28 
cannot but command reſpect and love. 

The future archbiſhop gives a ſhort ac- 
count of Mr. Jones, and his plan, in the 
ſequel; and it is impoſſible not to think 


highly of the preceptor, and to lament 
that he ſhould be ſpoken of as an obſcure 
perſon, ſcarcely worthy of mention in the 


life of his ſcholar, afterwards the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed Wn of his time in Chriſten» 


dom. 


I believe it to kites been a very happy cir» 
cumſtance for Mr. Secker, that he was edu- 
cated in a diſſenting academy, and under ſo 
I attribute much of his future 
eminence to this circumſtance, as well as to 
the connexion he fortunately formed there; 
that purity, that dignity, that decency of 
character which enabled him to fill the great 
offices of the church with ſingular weight 
and efficacy. There may have been deeper 
ſcholars, or greater divines, but there has 


ſeldom been a prelate of more perſonal au- 


thority, and in whom eccleſiaſtical Ggntty 
{hone with brighter effulgence, 


He 
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He was not. without enemies, and many 
prejudices were formed againſt him; but 
this is no new phenomenon in the moral 
world. I alſo once conſidered him as 4 
worldly politician, who depended chiefly on 
external appearance, on diſtance or diſſimu- 
lation, for the attaihment of reſpect. I 
thought him an artificial character; but, 
though he might not be without pride, and 
might aſſume ſomething of a behaviour 
rather affected and reſerved, yet, upon a re- 
view of his life and works, both literary and 
moral, he appears te be one of thoſe whom 
poſterity will conſider as a truly great man. 
His charity, and his induſtry, were ſingular- 
ly great. But I refer my reader to his bio- 
graphers for his general character, while I 
amuſe myſelf with the contemplation of him 
chiefly as a man of letters, 


Educated in the diſſenting cube, and 
under diſſenting tutors, he had paid leſs at- 
tention to polite letters, and more to divinity, 
than is uſually beſtowed by ſtudents in the 
univerſities. Young men in Oxford and 
Cambridge frequently arrive at an age for 
orders, and become ſucceſsful candidates for 
them, who have ſtudied ſcarcely any other 
divinity 


* 
2 A 
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Kivinity than ſuch as is to be found in Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis, and - Tooke's Pantheon. 
Hebrew they uſually neglect, as partaking 
but little of claſſic elegance; but Mr. 
Secker, at the age of eighteen, ſays, ſpeaking 
of Mr. Jones's method, © I began to learn 
« Hebrew as ſoon as I came hither, and find 
« myſelf able now to conſtrue, and give 
« ſome grammatical account of about twenty 
« yerſes in the eaſier parts of the Bible, after 
4 Jeſs: than an hour's preparation. We read 
« every day two verſes a-piece in the 
“Hebrew Bible, which we turn into Greek, 
no one knowing which his verſes ſhall be, 
though at firſt it was otherwiſe.” . 


 * By the time he was three and twenty,” 
his biographers relate, he had read over 
carefully a great part of the Scriptures, 
particularly the New Teſtament in the 
original, and the beſt comments upon it, 
« Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, the apoſto- 
* lical Fathers, Whiſton's Primitive Chriſt- 
% janity, and the principal writers for and 
* againſt miniſterial and lay conformity, with 
“ many others of the moſt eſteemed treatiſes 
* in theology.“ " 


Few 
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Few regularly bred divines, as they arg 
termed, apply themſelves to divinity at fo 
early an age; and, indeed, through the de- 
fect of a knowledge, and of a taſte for it in 
youth, many, after obtaining orders, ſtill 
continue to ſtudy, if they. ſtudy at all, the 
theology of Athens and Rome. But the 
_ difſenters ſtudy divinity at an early age, and 
if they had united the ftudy of the belles 
lettres with it in a due proportion, I believe 
their divines would have made a till more 
honourable appearance than they. have done, 
though they are, and ever have been, both 
numerous and reſpectable. . 


The belles lettres enable a man to adorn 
his knowledge, and recommend his writings 
to general notice. If Dr. Secker had united 
a little more polite learning to his theology, 
I think his writings would have been more 
popular. They want the graces of a beauti- 
ful ſtyle and dition. Won 
But it will be ſaid, that he was a very po- 
pular preacher; and how could he become ſo 
great a favourite if his language were not 
elegant, nor his ſtyle of eloquence adorned 
by the captivating graces of claſſical beauty ? 
-I anſwer, by the ſolidity of his reaſoning, 
united 


mn 
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united with the authority of his perſon, the 
gravity of his manner, and the _— of - 
his character. _ 


_ Quid iſthoc erat eloquentiz unis 
ſays Dr. John Burton, quod a pleriſque 
„ tam magnifice prædicatum accepimus? 
« Non ſane in ſementiis d:1orns Demoſ- 
© thenica, non dictionis ardor ſplendorque, 
„non ingenii exultantis luſus, non rhetori- 
“ corum pigmenta, et quæ aures delinire 
« folet, periodi decurrentis clauſula numeroſa 
et canoraz verum erat in ſententiis av 
% aoyue plane Ariſtotelica, ſtylique penitus 
« caſtigata luxuries, nihil operosè elabora- 
« tum, nihil temerè effuſum: pro re nat 
© fine fuco, ſine ornatu dictionis, caſta ſim- 
« plicitas: quicquid illud erat, verbis inerat 
“% 70 740, et in popularium aures animoſ- 
que influebat mitis oratio: geſtiis decori 
„ pgratia, et in vultu placida ſeveritas, ſingula 
* commendavit; imo et diQtis quaſi fidem 
* imperavit ipſa dicentis authoritas. Quod 
* erat philoſophi et theologi, ſatis habuit 
* diſtin&e, graviter dicere; quod vero erat 
* rhetorum, ornate dicere, ille non tam 
* neſcivit, quam ultrò neglexit. Quid 
„ multa? Orator hic noſter {ine dicendi arti- 
e ficio 
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4 ficio veram eloquentias ee conſecutus 
"Hi videbatur. e ku CE — 7 2 e MY 


4 Ornate dicere,” ſays Dr. Butt hes ultrd 
a neglexit >” but Dr. Burton, on this oc- 
| caſion, is a profeſſed. panegyriſt, diſplaying 
bis own eloquence in, the encomiaſtic ſtyle. 
If Dr. Secker had been a polite. writer, he 
would have ſometimes ſhewn the graces of 
fine compoſition without intending it. Many 
of his writings are addreſſed to the learned, 
to whom ornate dicere would not have been 
improper. Few who. poſſeſs a beautiful ſtyle 
chuſe to conceal their talent on all occaſions; 
though before hearers of ordinary capacities, 
and coarſe taſte, they may either think that it 
is not worth while to produce any thing ela- 
borate, or that the plainer and leſs adorned 
their ſtyle, the more intelligible and effectual 
will be their diſcourſe ; but Dr. Secker 
preached moſt of his ſermons before the 
politeſt congregation in England; and the 
graces of diction would not have failed to 
have been taſted by thoſe who frequented St. 
James's church. In the vicinity of a court, 

it could not be ſaid, when he diſplayed the 
beauties , of language, that he was caſting 


pearls before ſwine, 12 a 
: But 
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But it ib candid to ſuppoſe, that he was 
e by the example of St. Paul, who 
glories that his breaking was not with en- 
ticing words of man's wiſdom, not as pleaſ- 
ing men, but God, who trieth the heart. It 
has been ſaid; Cujuſtunque- orationem vides 
politam et ſolicitam, ſeito animum in puſillis oe- 
cußatum. But perhaps this doctrine is chiefly 
inculcated by thoſe who revile the excellence 
which they cannot reach. Why ſhould elo- 
quence, which ſerves all other cauſes moſk 
eſſentially, be prohibited from becoming the 
handmaid of divinity? . 


If however his compoſition is not PETER 
what rendered him popular? His elocution, 

the grace and dignity of his perſon, the 
earneſtneſs and gravity with which * en- 
forced his ſolid doctrines. 


It has not yet been conſidered duly 
whether his ſtyle is Attic. I think it is not; 
as it appears to me rather to approach to the 
dry and the jejune. They who affect atti- 
ciſm in antiquity frequently fell into the dull. 
The Attic ſtyle may be compared to the dreſs 
of the Quakers. It is neatneſs without finery, 
and without ſuperfluity. But the dry ſtyle 
on rather be ſaid to reſemble the Sunday 

10040 . dreſs 
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dreſs of a country hind, | It is dran; it has 


no ſplendour indeed, but at the fame time i 


has no grace. It has no attraction from 
ſhape or colour; perhaps it rather diſguſts 
by is meanneſs and poverty. The. jejune 
ſtyle ſuggeſts not the idea of a healthy living 
body, but of a body dried by art for the 
purpoſe of the anatomiſt. 


There is a great difference in the difeourle 
of Dr. Secker. Some are, if it is poſſible, 
too plain, unleſs they were formed for the 


congregation of Cuddeſden, a little village 
near Oxford, where Dr. Seeker, when biſhop 


of that ſee, long reſided and officiated as a 


parih-pricf, — bis. ahi 


courſes to his audience, he is worthy of more 


praiſe than any excellenge of ſtyle can pro- 
cure. And there is reaſon to think he did, 


as his Act ſermon before the univerſity of 
Oxford, and ſeveral others, are written in a 


very pleaſing and correct ſtyle, and ſuch as 
may perhaps juſtly deſerve the name of the 
Attic. Though, after all, the ſtyle is not the 


excellence on which 07 of his ſermous are 
chiefly to be valued. 


They all abound in md ſenſe, and ſolid 
obſervations, collected by a cautious judgment, 
_—_ i from 
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Suben e on real. life and experience. | 
They abound in fruit; while. many rhetorical | 
declamations, much more popular in the 
great city, have little to recommend them 
but tranſitory and baren bloſſonis. Ge 


The cool, Uiſpaſſionate fiyle of Dr. Setker | 
is the ſtyle of truth and good ſenſe; and it is 
to be withed, tat all hearers and readers had 
good ſenſe enough to give it due attention. 
But, in order to this, they muſt be all ra- 
tional; they muſt be that already, which it is 
the deſign of ſermons to render them; ſo 
that, for the purpoſe of attaching the minds of 
a mixed multitude, the paſſions and imagina- 
tion muſt be ſometimes addreſſed. But too 
great an attention to theſe leads to a falſe 
glare, an unſubſtantial eloquence, that glitters 
indeed like baſe metal, when new, but ſoon 
loſes its luſtre, and poſſeſſes neither the beauty 
nor the value of pure gold. 


I do not know whether the ſtyle of Secker's 
ſermons is to be recommended as a model; 
but I am ſure their good ſenſe, their candour, 
their diſpaſſionate manner, are ſuch as muſt 
be approved by all who unite a ſound judg- 
ment with their zeal for religion, There are 
few pieces of didactie divinity more excellent 

Vor. II. 5 | than 
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for the beſt ſpecimen of lyric; poetty id 
the Engliſh language, 1 have no doubt but 


that he would be preſented with Dryden's 
Ode on St. Cxcilia's Day. This celebrated 
piece is ſuppoſed to have reached the pig 


nacle of excellence, to EY Horace, 


and rivalled Pindar, li Bo 1559. 


An ode could never have age ſo uni ver- 
ſally renowned, without intrinſic and extra- 
ordinary merit. Its beauties have been felt 
as well as underſtood. The heart and the ear 
have decided in its . favour, previouſly to the 
determination of the judgment. I acknow- 
ledge and admire. its excellence; but I muſt 
be ſo far guilty of critical detraction as to ſay, 
that its merit appears to me t have been 
over-rated, and that, in my opinion, it is 
not the beſt Ode in the language. 

There are blemiſhes in it, which fully the 
luſtre of its beauties; there are lowneffes if 

8 2 | it, 


Er 1 tt Mn 2; 21 1 19 1 2.57 eli | 
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Ts which degrade its ſublimity; there are 
vulgarities of expreſhon,' which at once de 
; roy its elegance, and debilitate its pathos,” 


and my chief objeQtion is to the choice of 
Words, which, according to all the rules of 
eriticiſm, and: the: dictates of natural tals 
ſhould be peculiarly -delicate'in'the Ode. 
70 he wor « belyed,” in the! line 5d) 


1 


and ĩnconſiſtent with the ſublime idea of the 
God of heaven and earth än 
the fiery form of a dragon 
His ſtamping an image of himſelf? a 
he was then in the image of a dragon, con- 
veys to à careleſs! reader, ar a ere 
eee 5 13 0 
pi "Bacchus is n at del, to the 
Wing of 4 mere Engliſh reader, in a manner 
beverage to claſfical antiquity: 4 ret 01 50 


* 27 7 423i 

2 " Flultia | with a purple \grice TY i 
| * N 
* nene cr ed 
rb An 35 
4 (21 ＋ * J 114 MI 


< "Theſe "Ho erhibit che picture of a drunken 
e bioated checks 0 a red.noſe ; * 


Pe © bed d Aj hae; 


F 36 


3 gras beg form beet the Cody" 8 
is 8 ho dignity. of the F lyric, 
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22 Ever fair, and ever 
He ſhews-his: honeſt face, is; in a ſtyle ſo 


the dignity and matron -Hke decorum of the 


ſtands the [epithet any otherwiſe, tlian as it 


jolly, Bacchanalian.: It was à reaſon againſt 
Dryden's uſing this epithet, even If be in- 


readers. Virgil, ſpeaking of Bacchus, "ha 


BR, © Quoounque Deus caput cht honeſty,” _ 1 


his view; but“ honeſt,” in this claffical ſenſe, 
is not yet naturalized in England, and there- 
fore it was injudicious in Dryden to uſe it. 
Honeſt,“ conyeys the idea of a mere good 


ning mirth ; whereas the old claſſics ſpeak of 
Bacchus, as remarkable for .the delicacy « of his 


+ (7 


8 3 cCounte- 
| * 


eee eee - 26e + - 
the poet himſelf has juſt deſcribed the God, 

young. The line, 2 
familiar and colloquial, as to militate againſt 


hyrie muſe. Foneſt, indeed, in its truly 
claſſical, ſignification, is a; very elegant ex- 
preſſion, ſynonymous with beautiful; but not 
one Engliſh: reader in a hundred under? 


is often applied to a drunkard, or bon yivant; 
when he is called an honeſt follow; that is, 4 


tended it; in its claſſical ſenſe, . that-it-was ſure 
to be mifunderſiood by the majority of his 


4 Reg 


And Dryden probably had this very he u 


humoured plumpneſs of face, a broad grin- 


— 


T 
——; ——— Im, © aw © 
— — > — - = 
D*-4 


F 2 — * Whoy-anibults 15. Bien th 
dine ferne et virginans 
5 eee eee e ſtupid'famef, 


© Dryden ws remarkably” good claſſe, 
and could not-but'Þno 
Baechus is delineated by the poets; chere- 
fore there id ever 
choſe the epithet . honeſt intending to 


mon reader, it gives an itunge very different 


part, little ſuperior to the ſong of an Alex- 


ander Stevens, - roared. by a adds ah in 
n ee, Wha ee s , 


either ly Pate, or r lyblime. Yet 
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capt r not the 


ol :abrandy+faced landlad ? 56 


ow the mode in which 


reaſon to think, that he 


diſplay his claſſical knqwtedge'and taſte; and 
had he written to none but claſſical ſcholart, 


his epithet; woilld have been [applauded wich- 


out one diſſentient vclbe: but to the com- 


from that which existed in the poet's mind. 


It exhibits ſuch a Bacthus as we ſer dangling 


from 2 country figu-poſt, aſliäde on à tun. 
It diſgraces the Ode, and renders it, in this 


Drialieg joys did fit ordain, 4 106 8 
Pnuinlint is the ſoldins's pleaſure 3 : 


| bee Cot expreſſed; and more characteriſti 


of Tom DA rfey, than of Piiidri ER 
© The greater part of the ubloqtent Of, 


a 


not 
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wit ative, in an Ode {aid'to! equait, or ſur- 

paſs, every thing in lyric ſublimity and grace, 

ſuch knee an a lo ro a Nee 
Lang (111234; län is, 0 0h am 0 | 
| Eee hen bl ns Ma herg | 


MH oo iu ban 


be bellows b | being a | 
ſtrikes the ear ear with a yulgar* ound, and the 
mind with a e idea. e fo 5 
have ſpo ken of the bellows vs by an 

Wet or ks removed 1 8 "pl 
bean © I The bellows, in this pl place, 15 
may be allowed aid Joke, b th out much 
of 85 Poetic fre. 

8 "flag 
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rive, I 


= Moder, urn 


wks | a dee eee ee rv 
Büt I recolle& the cenſure that has juſtly 
fallen on Zoilus, and on all che Face of hy- 
percritics: I recolle& alſo the trite idea 
of bes ſpots in the ſun, I muſt there- 
fore apologiſe to the reader, for the liberty: [ ng 
have taken with this celebrated Ode, by de- 
claring that I do not mean to deny that it 
poſſeſſes a very high rank; but only to contro- 
9 4 vert 
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45 — anne ende ere ca aa a 
Hrrie-poeme of: England. | ald v Waile 
Gray, as a poet of the Rte 
to me to be -more.; uniformly grand and 
majeſtic. ..The-rnind-is-elevared-by--him. to 
_ ethereal: regions, ang -{ ſoars, with eagle flight; 
without eis, forced to fall From iy 
eminence, like che ſon of Deda. Jar 1 
wins, his way, on high like ; A Kier umi- 
nary, all Rately, regu rly ges 


14 «be. 


| and. then! e's Fi] tumbles preci 
down, « contrary to the intention 25 the, 
ductor of, it, and to. the great, 


of the gaping "Tecatons. Ae | 
The be iu a7 pete 


le ag ny f 


pe 
331 


Bailey TE "cotton 
teilt cr I mf 943 ek 111i fhaft 10 
Fring zt bet oft © Ae 2101 
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afoot IMS as ring tA 
| Ar- ſpace on monuments, ne a 
ſepulchres, which admits of inſcription; 
is uſually: too little to contain many words; 
it is neceſſury that the words which its limits 
are capable of receiving, ſhould be expreſſive 
_ of as much mearũng as words are able to con- 
vey, and be couched in a ſtyle as forcible as 
 rhetoric'can'deviſe; 0 os 1 
The lnb uf the ſpace devoted to the 
writing, and the trouble and difficulty of - 
writing on tone, marble, and braſs; 'were 
the reaſons why abbreviations abounded on 
the ancient inſcriptions, and indeed furniſh 
the principle of that rule which preſcribes 
for them a laconic brevity of ſtyle”: Con- 
venience or neceſſity are the foumlation er 
all rules which are worth obſervation- 
Indeed, if theſe cauſes for brevity bad not 
exiſted, it would have been till very deſir- 
able, ſince inſcriptions were to be read by the 
paſſenger as he journeyed on his way, to 
an 0 be convenient to be de- 
| tained; 
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+ ” 4 0'Y a 22 
ee Nenn MAN I 


gf point, antith 
It is a ſtyle participating of proſe and poetry; 


ble, and the mean, it rejects with contempt. 
in expreſſion, whatever is lively, animated, 


d furniſſi many examples of ſepulchri 


tained; and ſince, alſo, it was W 
that they might be remembered as well as 


read, e certainly facilitated ne yoo 


But brevity alone would be a poor recom- 
mendation of the, lapidary ſtyle. It admits 
in, harmony, and fublimity, 


in a due mixture of which conſiſts its pecu- 
har character. The cold; the dull, the hum- 


nervous, and emphatic, forms an eſſentül * 
gredient in the lapidary fla > 
The churches, and chirfchepunds of Bug- 


inſcriptions; which would do honour to the 
beſt ages of antiquity. At the ſame time 
they exhibit others, which excite ſentiments 
very unnatural in a church or :chureh+yard; 
thoſe ariing: from the abſurd and the laugb- 
able. WHY" Sh 2 943 11 de 34) 11 
For the lid of. the country; in the eye 
of foreigners as well as matives, L therefore 
think it would be right, if the reQtors au 


: 7 Z 
' «+4 


- 7, mw oo wtmus mw 8Þwm& 


F 


be A 


indelibly engraved. Travellers would then 
viſit the repoſitories o the dead with im- 
provemetit and rational pleaſure; I Ay ra- 


are to be configne to poſterity by the falth- 
ful marble. It might, indeed, be conſidered 


aſſume a right to dictate the matter 
epitaph ; but to reſorm the ſtyle, and to pre- 


vent the appearance of ridieulous and un- | 
grammatical inſcriptions, would be to conſult | 


the honour of the defunct, and of the ſur- 


viving friend. Every epitaph, at leaſt from 


the meager. people, ſhould be ſubmitted, in 


before it is given to the ſtone· cutter to be 


tional pleaſure, for the pleaſure which they 


now aoſten derive from laughing at the ab- 


ſurdity of the —— is um as — 
cannot approve. 
W eRiminfcr-Abbey affords many gae 


models; but it would have afforded more, If 
many of the epitaphs had not been merely 


hiſtorical. Monuments intended to perpe- 


tuate characters, which might afford topics 2 


for the ſuhllme and pathetic, preſent a tedious 
.. of dates, as little affecting the heart as 
* a com- 


40 VVCUBRATIONS” 16 
of revifing and correcting the epitaphs which 4 


as an infringement of liberty, if they were to : 
of an 


manuſcript; to the clergyman of the pariſh, 
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e A commbn- paragraph in 3 — 
mnauseing at death, rg an article in the pariſh. 
regiſter. It appears indeed, that much more 
. reliance is placed ou the ſculptor of the 
1 than on the Writer of the epitaph; 
SY whereas, a very plain ;tablet, with a, fine in- 
ſcription, would: redeund mare to the fame 
of the departed and of his family, than the 
mauſoleum, of a Monarch, or, the, molt. en: 
quiſite chiſſeling of A. Bacon or Roubilliat . 
Yo mies queſtion,” whether epitaphs-vii es: | 
traordinary perſons ſhould be in. Latin or in 
Enggliſn ? Attached, a8 acknowledge myſelf, 
to the elegance of the Latin language iu the 
lapidary ſtyle, I rather give s preference io 
Engliſh, for the obvious reaſom of its greater 
intelligibility- We find many excellent epi- 
taphs in Latin, in country churches and 
church<yards, where: ſcarcely any one eüiter 
once in ſeven years, who underſtands:Latin; - 
1 Faw the miniſter of the pariſhs ,- Nothing, 
IN 7. in ſuch caſes, is uſually knomn df, the party, 
by the common pariſhioner, but his name. 
| The principal end of, the monument | 18, there · 
fore defeated, by the, Writing inan. unknown 
tongue. And, indeed, in churches. mo 
ks by. ſcholars; than rural places 5 


wor ſhip, 


0 — 5 44 


Se 


«41 Fg — * * 


is able to expreſs every idea of the human 


examples of epitaphs in Engliſh cemeteries 
which equal, in every enrellence of ſtyle, 
the beſt RNS of. ancient Greece "3h 


Re ES Tt 1 Hal 13 e V4 bigg! . 617 19 


„an indeed, confelledly well adapted | 
u the'ſigle of inſoxiptions; but that it is not 


epitaph, is a ſufficient reaſon for its rejection 


* foreigners, unacquainted with Engliſh, 
to read them; but though foreigners may 


preſence in country | churches. is t00 rare to 
require ſach a piece of , complaiſance, 28, 


aud the pariſhioners. a0 2153395 [ 2141 „ Ty 
Epitaphs are either in verſe or proſe; and 
i may admit of inquiry, whether verſe or 
proſe is to be preferred. Verſe: is more eaſily 
remembered, -and Wer ddl 


er Eben On 00 


aelting why» ſhould not 3 5 
equally obvious $0 alf The Engliſh languntze 


mind with forcg and beauty; and there are 


intelligible to all who may wiſh to read the 
oi the greater part of monumental inſerip- 
| The; beſt reaſon for its uſe is, that ĩt 
frequently, viſit, Weſtminſter-abbey, yet their 


while, it accommodates. them, muſt be in- 
convenient to the natives, the neighbours, 


* W 
en. 


a 
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|  xtyealgred proſe. 1 think. the beſt epiraphs, 
both in Latin and Hüglith, are io that ſort of 
| Proſo, whith, though ir:4s-inor- confined: to 

metre; is formed'by*the-rutewof a/:rhythm, 
highly: gratifying torthe-'eati1anih capable of 
exhibiting --the -moſt7"ſtriking beauties of 
fplendid-compoſition, As Raza ar Ne 54; 


But the lapidary ſtyle, though moſt fre- 
quently uſe in oeh inſcriptions, is not 
confined to them. It is rei türtd bb ſtatues 
obeliſks, and public buildinge ; and many fine 
pieces bf art are "diſgraced by the table: 
which gives che hiſtory 6f the perſon; event, 
or foundation, intended to bẽ honoufed by it 
Artiſts, founders, and publie ſocieties” ſhould 
beſtow as much pains in the ſtyle of the in- 
ſeription, as of fculpturing the block, poliſh- 
ing the ſurface, or adorning the pile thn 
chitectural embelliſnments. 

I cannot quit the ſub ject” without FRY 
ing, that there is tow a_prevailing mode of 
cutting the letters on the tablet, which it 
Jures the jnfcription,' by rendering its real 
beauties leſs obvious: to the reader. For the 
fake- of gaining room, the lines are not ſe· 
parately inſcribed as they were . written, but 
Joined together wich taſtelsfi cominuity.. Thus 
"6241 4 4 Wa 
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the rhyihm that was judiciouſly marked by 
| the writer; is confounded; and not eaſily to 
be developed, but by eyes and ears more de- 


P 


belong to the 
majority of paſſengers, or the common readers 
of monumental Inſcriptions: yd ga a 2 

b © 
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| AY apprehenſion as been expreſſed by 
good and wile men, that the religion 


of an oath is, in the preſent age, leſs and leſs 


regarded. Indeed, the infidel principles 


7 which have been recently diffuſed with un- 


common induſtry and art, have an immediate 


tendency to produce, in a . age, this 
e 2 N 


Sunt qui in Fortunz jam cali omnia ponunt 
Et nullo credunt, mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni, 

7 * 955 nme tangunt. 
1 brunn 


46. 


1 


Thoſe writers who call thimſelves philoſo 


phical philanthropiſts, and who, in the calm re- 
treat of their muſeums, indulge their vanity by 
compoſing treatiſes againſt religion, would do 
well to conſider a moment, that they are opens 
ing a door for villains to enter and break 


down every ſalutary reſtraint of law and 
equity. If ſuch writers really have that re- 


ws which * profeſs for mankind, let them 
prone 


4s 17 369.06 


wm os. 8 
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it, not by diſſeminating” ideas hien 
a ſion and every evil work, but 
by adding 
which is found by experience to increaſe 


confidence between man and man, and to 


facilitate intercourſe, by rendering contracts 
inviolable and teſtimony worthy of belief." © 


But the general ſubject of oaths and their 
violation has been amply diſcuſſed: by divines 
and caſuiſts, and common ſenſe muſt ſee at 
once the ſad effects of prevailing perjury. 

I ſhall preſent the reader with a few ideas 


of the ancient heathens on oaths, and the 


puniſhment due to the violation of them. 
Thoſe who unfortunately neglect Chriſtianity, 
_ the admonitions of the Chriſtian divine, 

y, perhaps, pay ſome attention to the 
. of men who were guided merely by 
their reaſon in ſtigmatiſing this atrocious 
offence, 


Agamemnon in 8 8 that he 
delivers up Brifeis inviolate, by the Furies 
who puniſh the perjured, not only here, but 
TIO TAlAN, under the earth: 

h — A. Y ur yauny / | 
| AvJpwroug Twulat, orig & £T,0pK0y 0POT TN, 
Von WS: T And. 


to every awful ſanction, 
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CET. he concludes. With ſolemnly. within, 
„ _, that if be had ſworn falſely he might abe 
8 all thoſe many ſorrows which the gods. and 
| a bin who offends them by penury. U Aar 


E de Ti Tor 1 eruros 610 896 AATEA Fo 
2 nog NAA“ 5 0 Adee, orig Mu ah 
Tiles N þ 


{th 


Heſod ech n to "believe. 42 the 

ereed of his age reſpecting perjury was, chat 

the ſin of the perjured father was viſited on 
| wude children a well as on Melk. ruſe? 


Oc d x x pegrugmru er bogey ouorra; 
Veucerai, EV ds dee cNadlac, NHKEETON 
AAZOH. 0 
Ten de 7 aer y burns. dhe, 


* Whoever willingly ſwears a falſe bath in 
« giving his evidence, and injures Juſtice 
« inflits on himſelf an Injury without re- 
Ln medy, and His | erm ol * Dal 
« fall to decay. L- 


In the idea of the ancients, every falſe oath 
was an imprecation of vengeance on the head 
of him who ſwore; and it was common for 
the hearers to call down the wrath of heaven 

* 1 25 | on 


o - Ch K 4 C 
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on this violator., In the covetiant betwoek 


Menelaus and Faris, previouſly to the ſingle 


combat, after the ſlaughter of the lambs, and 
the libation of the wine, the people ſaid 7 
one accord, - pp 

4 Moſt glorious and atuighty Jove, and tbo 
other immortal gods, whoever firſt ſhall 
« violate this oath, may their brains be ſhed 


on the ground like this wine, both theirs 


„ and their children's and may their wives 
: 1 WW A | 177 . . 


> be raviſhed.” 


5 % M 
Zev den, urncu, oh aw PO TE 
Orne TpoTE0 UT Ep» 0 απt fager, N 
Qi o YEP xapcdis ge. ug 00s « owes, 
Auron, 5 TEXEWV” “aννν à A Nee,. 


Here alſo prevails an idea that the puniſhment 
of perjury was to be extended to poſterity ; 
an idea never entertained but when the crime 
was conſidered of a moſt flagitious nature. 
The epithet opxiog was applied to Jupiter in 
particular, by which was intended to be ſig- 
nified, that to him belonged vengeance for 
violated "oaths, The general idea was, that 
the crime was of ſuch magnitude as not to be 
puniſhed ſufficiently by human laws, and that 
Heaven itſelf viſited the perjured with pecu- 
T 2 3 
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liar | misfortunes. . Heſiod --repreſents” the 
Furies going their circuit, every fifth day of 


\ 
\ 
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To the " Boalenterian, or Council Chamber 

of Olympia, there was a menacing, ſtatue of 

Jupiter, with a thunderbolt in each hand, 

and an inſcription on the. baſe, denouncing 

woe to him who ſhould call the god a wit- 
neſs to a falſehood. 


In ſome countries, the ah 4 bu. 


man law was death, and in others, that kind 
and degree of penalty, whatever it might be, 
which the culprit, whom the falſe witnek 
endeavoured to injure, would have under- 
gone if the perjury had been believed. 


I cannot help thinking, while I am on this 

| ſubject, of the ſolemn words in our com- 
munion ſervice. If we take the ſacrament 

(which is a folemn oath)' unworthily, Ne 

kindle God's wrath ' againfl us, we provole 

him to plague us with. divers diſeaſes, a nd 


funary kinds of death. 1 with thoſe who are 
capable 


the mann $0 iuarthe rs, 4 1 {avg | 
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capable of perjury would apply theſe dread- 
ful words to. the commiſſion of that crime. 
The ancients certainly did believe that ſuch 
would be the conſequence of it. 
They ſeem alſo to have had an imperſect 
idea of that law in which it is awfully ſaid, 
4 | the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
„ and viſit the ſins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
* tion of them that hate me, and ſhew-mercy 
« unto. thouſands. in them that love me and 
„keep my commandments.” For their 
doctrine is, on one hand, that 


10 natum dilata ruunt perjuria  patris, 
"Be pœnam merito filius ore ar cron. 


10 on he other, that 


| AuTpog * * . your peronide, 8 * 


The idea was univerſal among them ihat 
the puniſhment, though tardy, was certain - 
and dreadful, and that the progeny of the 
perjured was involved in the puniſhment. 

Similar opinions occur in Eecleſiaſticus. 
* A man that uſeth much ſwearing ſhall be 
2 "led with iniquity, and the plague ſhall 

never depart from his Bothe. If he ſhall 

3 * offend, 


6 \ 
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_ +. offend, his ſin ſhall be upon him 5-and(if 
6s oY e e e 
| fra cplamities.”.. þ 
+ What was ths — of the detected 
of Troy, but perjury? The violated! oath 
af Laomedon and its effects, in this in- 
ſtance, though but a fable, ſhew the ſenti- 
ments of ot ancients on its: ae ar 
; A CK, 43 
+ Dioderde Geubes ectalastthige begey was 
| punimed with death among the Egyptians, 
as a crime which at once violated the piety 
due to the gods, and deſtroyed confidence 
among men, the ſtrongeſt bond of human 
ſociety, A milder ſentence prevailed after 
wards, according to the celebrated law of the 
Twelve Tables, Let the diuiue puniſhment 
of perjury be deſtruction; and the human, 
diſgrace — Perjurii pena divina, exitium; bu- 
mama, dedecus; accordingly, with us It n 
Nen with the pillor x. 
Strabo ſays, that the crime was 0 
among the Scythians; and, among the Indians, 
puaiſhed by cutting off the fingers and toes; 
FF and I believe there are countries where the 
1 tongue, as the offending 2 Was am- 
| putated by the public executioner. 


3 | From 
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From every inquiry, it appears that the 
heathens confidered the crime of falfe-fwears 
ing as moſt offenſive to God and man. 
To the gods its puniſhment was in great part 
| left, within: full perſuaſion that vengeance 
would be taken, though not immediately, yet 
ſeverely and dreadfully. In this particular, 
Chriſtians ſurely have much greater reaſon 
to ſtand in awe and fir not. I omit: paſſuges 
from Scripture on the ſubject; as they are 
obvious, and -as I intended only to produce 
the opinions and practices of thoſe who could | 
not be innen by Chriſtianity. 

But if the crime becomes more rr 
among us than it was formerly, it is inoum- 
bent on the rulers of the nation to inveſtigate - 


and reſcind the cauſes, and to encourage re- 
ligion and its profeſſors by their roms 


and example“. 
The multiplication of oaths in petty offices] 


in law buſineſs of ſmall conſequence, and in 


commercial tranſactions, as at the Coſtom- 
| houſe in particular, conduces greatly to leſſen 
the veneration ane to an oath, and to in- 


creaſe perjury. 


* 
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- On the frequency of oaths, been 
philoſophers: ++ Aveid oaths entirely, if 
6 *- poſſible,” ſays Epictetus; if not, ag much 
a8 you can.“ And Simplicius adde) that 
ſwearing ſhould be utterly declined unleſs on 
>. occaſions of the higheſt moment. Some, 
ſays Euſebius, in a paſſuge quoted by gto- 
boeus; © adviſe men to take care that what 
they ſwear is the truth; but I adviſe: them 
<.not'to ſwear at all, if they can eafily avoid 
eit.“ The men en are n, 
ables ow 1 Weng be in 

Ey Ty ouvexeue Tov abide av fit r 
Tig ei e ine rn 5e. yap ay TnenTaiues'70 at 
eVopre6uv, 2. las 2 7016 a ; 


In the frequency of oaths any man may 
« eaſily fall into perjury. We may preſerve 
0 ourſelves free from perjury, if we do not 
| 4 uſe oaths frequently and unneceſlarily.”, 
” What would theſe ſenſible and pious an- 
cients have ſaid, if they had heard the oaths 
adminiſtered at public offices, in courts of 
juſtice, and other places, on trifling occaſions, 
by attornies, clerks, and cryers, who read 
the moſt awful forms juſt as if they were run- 
ning over a * or galloping through land. 
meſſuager, 
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 meſſuages, tenemente, and hereditaments ? But 


this haſte and indecency is unavoidableg ſay 
they, becauſe it is neceſſary for the diſpatch 
of buſineſs —Of buſineſs, Sir, ſays the-clerk 
in office, or the attorney, knitting his brow, 
and looking with: all the air of ſelf import- 
ance—And what buſineſs? Is it ſuch as will 

juſtify endangering the peace of mind, and 
the everlaſting happineſs of ourſelves and our 
fellow-creatures ? O, Sir, no preaching, ſays 
the clerk or attorney, for the juſtices or com- 
miſſioners are juſt come—here, take the book 


five or fix of ye, and ſwear away—there, 


there very well—kiſs the book—you kiſs 
your thumb—kiſs the book, I ſay—there— 


So belp you God.—Call the reſt—come, make 


haſte—here is room for more thumbs upon 
the book. We cannot ſtay here all day 
{wear away, I ſay —So help you God—TacT1s 
SACROSANCTIS CURISTI EVANGEL11S! - 


How muſt the awe which the common 
people entertain for God and magiſtracy be 
diminiſhed, by proceedings thus haſty and 


irreverent, in the midſt of noiſe, riot, and con- 


fuſion ! Government muſt lay in more timber 
for pillories, if oaths are thus adminiſtered, - 
and 
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and if infidelity is encouraged ” the exariple | 
of. the rent. bit ; BB: itt 

Let modern expi_ſonce Kerne whether 
the opinion of the atielent'Is not — 
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HERE is, 1 1 think, A begehen h FR 
cred poetry which. cannot be juſtified. 
To praife God with the voice of pious grati- 
tude, aud to celebrate him with that genius 
which he gave, is the nobleſt employment of 
the mind of man. I wiſh, indeed, that more 
men of genius had undertaken this office. 
But men of genius have been ſeduced by the 
world. They wiſhed very naturally for 
praiſe; and they thought /acred: poetry not 
likely to confer it in the ſame degree as pro- 
fane. If Shakeſpeare, Dryden, and Pope, 
had directed their powers to it, great would 
have been the effect! If they had ſtruck the 
Davidean lyre, what multitudes would have 
joined in the ſong, and have been led by 
melody to the altar, and from the altar of the 
church to the choir of heaven. 


It has been concluded from the rarity of 
excellence in facred poetry, that it is ſcarcely 
attain- 
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attainable: ; that there i is ſome inſurmountable 
. obſtacle to perfection in its very nature; that 
ſacred ſubjects are already ſo Wee that 
poetry cannot raiſe them any higher. It is 
true, that moderate poetry cannot raife them; 
but what think you of Milton's muſe? Cow- 
ley very juſtly ſays, ** none but a goad artiſt 
will know how to, do it: neither muſt we 
think to cut and poliſh diamonds: with ſo 
little pains and ſkill as we do marble: for if 
any man deſign to compoſe a ſacred poem, 
by only turning a ſtory of the Scripture, like 
Mr. . Quarles, or ſome other godly matter, 
like Mr. Haywood of Angels, into rhyme, be 
is ſo far from elevating of poefie; that he only 
aboſes divinity. He who can write a profane 
poem well, may write a divine one better; 
but he who can do that but il. will do thi 
much worſe.” | 
Divinity has been too „ien debaſed. in 
England by bad poetry: but even that bad 
poetry has had a good effect on correſpond- 
ing readers. It has pleaſed and informed 
thoſe. who were bad critics though good men. 
Youth and ignorance have been induced by 
rhimes and metre to learn by heart valuable 


inſtruction. Minds that could not riſe to 
| the 


Jay © 
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the elevation of Milton have been nouriſhed 

by che humble poetry of the good Watts. 
That ſaint (for he has a better title to the 
name than many in the Calendar) oſten 
ſung ſweetly; but there was ſomething want⸗- 
ing to make his ſongs generally acceptable to 
the lovers of nn poetry. His de- 
« votional poetry,” ſays Johnſon, « ig, like 
« that of others, unſatisfactory. The pau- 
« city of its topics enforces perpetual re- 

« petition, and the ſanctity of the matter 
« rejefts the ornaments of figurative Clos 
4 tion.” 


Johnſon's judgment of Watts as a poet 
appears to be juſt. But if he means to af- 
firm of ſacred poetry, that its topics are few, 
and that it rejects the ornaments of figura- 
tive diction, [ think his opinion liable to 
controverſy. "There is no ſubject of mora- 
lity, copious as it is,, which will not admit 
of being ſpiritualiſed. Heaven, hell, earth, 
and ſea, abound with topics for ſacred 
poetry, But the critic ſays, © the ſanctity 
* of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diQtion:” an opinion formed 
with leſs deliberation than moſt of the deci- 
ons of this judicious writer; for is not the 
8 model 
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model of all ſacred poetry, that of dhe Bible, 
more figurative than any other? Figures are 
no where more abundant, nor more. lively, 
than. in Iſaiah, the Pſalms, and the Song of 
Solomon. If the ornaments. of figurative 
diction are not frequent in Watts, there 
reaſon to believe f the poet voluntarily ſunk 
himſelf in the devotee. In the preface to his 
imitation of the Pſalms he ſays, * I am ſenſible 
22 I have often ſubdued my ſtyle below the 
© eſteem of the critics, becauſe I would 
| « neither indulge any bold metaphors, nor 
« admit of hard words, nor tempt an ig- 

«. norant worſhipper to ſing. without under- 
c ſtanding.“ In his preface to his Hymns, 
he ſays, © The metaphors are generally ſunk 
to the level of vulgar capacities. 
| & Some of the beauties of poeſy are ne- 
e glected, and ſome wilfully defaced. . ... , 
«] have given an alloy to my verſe, leſt a 
more exalted turn of thought or ane 


r ſhould diſturb the devotion. yo 


An, eſtimate, therefore, of what may” be 
dans; 1 in ſacred poetry muſt not be formed 
from, what has been done. by Watts; for he 
profeſſedly lowered his genius, and wrote 
below his own ſtandard, for the ſake of ae- 
5 e commodat- 
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commogating his, readers in humble life, who 
were not judges; of poetry, but who, in the 
affices,, of deyotion, ſtood moſt in need of 
aſſiſtance. That ſingular virtue can never 
be ſufficiently eſteemed,, which mortified the 
pride of human nature, by ſacrificing the love 

f praiſe, 5 the deſire of doing good among 
thoſe whoſe eſteem is too often little yalued, 
the poor and the. uninſtruQted. ,, X 


But there are many in whom. exalted ploy: | 
and reſined taſte are happily combined. For 
theſe a higher ſtyle of devotional poetry is . 
juſtly required; and therefore I cannot help. 
wiſhing that ſome of the greateſt, poets had 
exerted themſelves in ſacred poetry, and pro- 
duced works of prime merit and value, and 
fit to be placed weng ſhe firſt au of our 
country. 


It cannot be faid bo * 7 is extant of 
this kind. Milton's works are very much in 
the ſtyle of ſacred poetry. Cowley's Davideis 
indeed is not eſteemed a fortunate attempt. 
Pope's Univerſal Prayer and Meſſiah ſhew what 
he could have done if he had choſen to bend 
the force of his genius to it. Addiſon had a 
turn for it, and ſucceeded: well in his imita- 
tion of the Plalms. Young has deſerved the 

| | reputa- 


| | 
| 
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reputation he has gained on ae "ſabjeas 
| by his ſublimity and originality, p: 
Ki Authors of inferior genius have bounded 
in the walk of ſacred poetry. Mrs. Rowe 
Has delighted many readers. Metrick's ge- 
nius was formed, for ſacred verſe. But a 
multitude of poems and divine ſongs have 
had nothing in them divine but the epithet 
in the title-page. The great W of 


rhymers pretending to ſacred poetry evince 


chat there is a gteat love of the ſubject. It 
zs a fertile field; from which, when the ſun 


of true genius ſhall ſhine upon it; a fine crop 


of fruits, and a beautiful ay of at 
_ reaſonably be expected· 
Mr. Seaton's prizes at Cambridge were 
laudably intended to turn the attention to ſa- 
cred poetry. But as I have elſewhere obſerved, 
though prizes excite a great deal of uſeful 


and elegant - mediocrity, they have ſeldom 


called forth the diſplay of firſt-rate genius 


They have raiſed meteors, / but not created 


ſuns. The Seatonian poems have however 
to boaſt a Smart and a Porteus, and many 


others, who, if not equally known to fame, 


| bave ſingular merit. Free- born genius ſeems 
to ſtand too much in awe. of thoſe who are 
514-8 
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to examine ber -pretenſions; "and decrec the 
prize In that fervile ſtate, the noble freedom 
of genius ſdems loſti in u timidiry which! 
debilitates the mind. Vet Ido net know * 
collection of pd em, on divine fubjects more 
haudable tham thoſel of the Seatonian pocts, 
Bally, Glyn, Scot: Hey Jenner, and other 
ſucceſsful candidates for the prize. The claſ- | 


ſical reader, of a ſerious and religious turn, | 


will rejoice' to find in them a happy union of 
Cafſical elegance with pions ſentiments. I with 
this inſtitution was more encouraged by outs © 
notice, that the poet's emulation might be 
excited, and a taſte for poems which tend to 
inſpire piety in a moſt agreeable manner, 
rendered more prevailing. N 


If poets of the firſt rate genius had dedicated. 
their talents to the ſublimeſt { ubject, the great 
God of heaven and earth, By hymns of grati- | 
tude, by celebrating his works, and recom- 
mending every moral and religious duty of 
obedience to his will, with all the charms of _ 
numbers, and 1n all the colours of a fine ima- 
gination, they would have converted many 
to Chriſtianity, and inſpired thoſe with the 
lore of virtue who are now often ſeduced by 


the licentious muſe to vice and ſcepticifit. 
0 Vol. II. U | Let 


Let then men of genius enter this field; and, 


example of compoſing hy tuns was ſet by their 
i great predeceſſors Homer and Callimachus; 
. and that Milton derived from ſacred fubjets 

2 ſwyle of poetry which all the enlightened 
world agree to admire. - 
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They are deſirous of attributing to him every 


prohibited all Chriſtians the ſtudy, and attain» 
ment of Grecian literature. 
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T Wet been dn TE. faſhion en ſcep-= 
tical writers to extol Julian the apoſtate. 


I 


excellence, and particularly the liberality of 
an enlightened philoſopher. I leave it to the 
reader to judge how liberal he was, when he 


| He meanly 
hoped, by keeping them in ignorance,” to be 
able to effect that ruin which all his power 
and all the wiſdom and inſolence of his ad- 
herents, was unable to accompliſh. © He 


could not truſt to a fair engagement in the 
_ controverſial war ; but interpoſed his imperial 


authority to take the arms out of the hands 
of his opponents, in order to Mes * 
with ineffectual reſiſtance. | 


It was during this diſgraceful probibition 
of the Greek authors that Apollinaris, to 
ſupply the Chriſtians with claſſics of their 
own, wrote the hiſtory and antiquities of the 
; U 2 Hebrews 


_— 
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of Hebrews to the reign of Saul, in twenty= 
four books, and in a profeſſed ĩmitation f 
Homer. Aſpiring to ſupply the want of the _ 
man bee AN ION 
nander In coy, Euriphs nagel and 
Pindar 1 in 50050 ene Wet cee ba 
It was a pious and a. e deſign; but * 
cannot help conſidering it as rather ridiculous, 
that a man ſhould think it ſo eaſy a thing to 
3 ſupply, on an; emergency, the loſs, of the 
15 ſineſt writers in the world, by the ſubſtitu- 
* tion of his own haſty effuſions. There is 
ſomething mechanical in the idea. An ar- 
tiſan of the preſs might properly ſay, on 
hearing that books were deſtroyed or prohi- 
bited, Regard it not, we can eaſily make 
others; but to ſit down with as much cool» 
neſs as you ſit down to write a letter, to write 
ſuch books as might ſupply, the- want of 
Homer, Menander, Euripides, and Pindar, 
argues either; a too high + an opinion of 
the writer's own, or too ion a one or their 
edel dgotiehflo: la ht im 
The man undoubtedly meant 0 and his 
ot would have been valuable, as curioſi- 
ties, if they had all deſcended to poſterity. 
Cn who. probably ſpeaks with the 
4 warmth 


1. 


/ 
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warmth of zeal, affirms that the immitatioris of 

a is equalled the originals. nr Th I 24 
Hebrew ani nitiquities were intended | 


F ntically excluded, — ks - 
uſeful. © They might contribute greatly 

to diffuſe a knowledge of Jewim hiſtory 
among the early Chriſtians and converts ek 
heatheniſm. af 


Many modern writers hve like panic 
naris, expreſſed a with that the Chriſtian 
claſſics were introduced into claſfical ſchools; 3 
but I fear their n a s exceeded their Jjudg- 
ment, 7 | N 
The pious Monro, in his burning al to 
promote Chriſtian education, ſays, * what 

* can be more ſurpriſing than to find the 
« Chriſtian books ſo fat difcarded, that very 
* few, if any of them, are to be found in 
our grammar ſchools? .-. . One need not 
* ſcruple to fay that Nonnus's metrical para- 
“ phraſe of the Goſpel of St. John is in- 
“ finitely more fit to be put into the hands 
“ of Chriſtian youth than Homer's Iliads ; 
and Macarius's Homilies than any part of 
„the writings' of the blaſphemous Lucian. 
And certainly the very elegant and polite 

| US. * Orations 
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| „ Orations of Muretus may be uſeful to the 1 
* Chriſtian youth.on ſeveral accounts. - And 
hy ſhould not the excellent poems of 
« Prudentius, . Nazianzen, Palingenius, Se- 
„ dulius, and Textor, together with a great 
* many more, bath ancient and modern, 
_ «Chriſtian - poets, particularly the ſeveral 
« elegant Latin verſions of the Plalms of 
% David, as alſo the noble Greek paraphraſe 
of the ſarhe divine book. done in heroic 
verſe by the celebrated Apollinaris, ' biſhop 
of Laodicea, and deſigned originally for 
© the benefit of the Chriſtian youth; why 
„ ſhould not, I. ſay, the poems of ſuch 
eminent and. learned Chriſtians, at leaſt in 
_ © Chriſtian ſchools, be preferred before thoſe 
of Ovid, Horace, or Martial, before He» 
« ſiod or Theocritus, or any other of the 
% Pagan writers?” | 


With a ſpirit of fervent bey the author 
proceeds to recommend the uſe of Chriſtian 
poets in Chriſtian ſchools. His perſuaſion 
will, however, be ineffectual; at's indeed it 
muſt be owned, that what he ſays militates 
againſt a claſſical education in general; for 
whatever may be urged by ſuch zealots; 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, and the other- fine 

writers 
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writers of the better ages, will never find 
equivalent ſubſtitutes in Apollinaris, - Pruden- 
tius, Palingenius, Nazianzen, Sedulius, and 
Textor. The boy will, act acquire .claffical 
taſte from thoſe who: poſſeſs: hot elaſſichl 
beauty; and as to piety, he might probably 
learn the elements of it at leaſt te py 
proſe and in his verigeatar language. | 
The daffics, in my opinion, toi d. de 
| Cleared for the uſe of ſchools of all corrupt- 
ing ideas and paſſages; and then they will 
not only not be hurtful, but highly improv- 
ing both to morals and taſte ; for the mora- 
lity in which they abound has'the great ad- 
vantage of being impreſſed on the mind with 
all the force of eloquence, and the captivat= 
ing graces of poliſhed language. Many of 
the Chriſtian poets, whom the zeal of well- 
meaning perſons would ſubſtitute in the place 
of the claſſics, have as little of poetry or ele- 
gance, as they have of good ſenſe, 


Prudentius is eſteemed the beſt among the 
_ Chriſtian claſſics; and though I cannot think, 
with Sidonius Apollinaris, that he is to be 
compared to Horace, yet I have obſerved 
many palliges which have ſych a degree of 

U4 I - -- - © 
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© xexeellence 28 ,entitles them toirthe. epithet, 

PRETTY, Prudentius was called by the old 
literati Amænuf, as if it were his proper name. 
be following paſſage from utlie mn 


| Epiphanie has been much and juſthy admir- 


ed. The ſubject i is, a congratulation of the 


[Intocents maſſacred by Herod. >/1t-is:quoted 
in Dr. Edward Sparke's Scintilla Alturit, or 


Primitive Devotion, and afterwards __ 
Horne, in his Sermon on Innocents day. 


117% Salvete, flores Martyrum, 1 
= n Gon lucis ipſo in limine, 
Chriſti inſecutor ſuſtulit, 
Ceeu turbo naſcentes roſas. 
Vos, prime, Chtiſti victim, 
Grex immolatorum tener, 
Aram ante ipſam, ſumplices, | 
: Pali et coronis laditis. 2 


fc 


*** 3 
1929 


Pious readers 117 find a TR "deal of 
eee in the peruſal of Prudentius; but 
then they muſt not read him as a claſſic of 
the firſt rank, to which elevation zealous de- 
yotees with to raiſe him, and, in the very at- 
tempt to exalt, debaſe im. 


The moſt eſteemed poem, according to 
Crenius, is the tenth hymn of the Cathe- 


meron, in exequits de 5 The eleventh 
af the ſame book, octavo calendas Fapuarias, 
536M 


/ 
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army and in civil rank, which is eaten col. | 
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is extolled iv high terme by Buctuer; who 
calls it, Ygregium ac plane di doin lat neque 
ad diftions "Hlegantian nee concinnitatem nume 


rorum, lum indbentionit otumen atfue imgenitim, 


quidquam debt. 1370 2 hs I 22 01 108 OT N ' 


Aurelius Prudentius Clemens was born in 
Spain about the year 348, and flouriſned in 
the reign.of Theodoſius the Great. 

He firſt:ſtudied the law and pleaded at 
the bar, and was afterwards promoted in the 


lected from his own verſes d 


Frænos nobilium reximus urbium 18 2 © 
Jus civile bonis reddidimus, reos "TY, 

Tandem terruimus, militiz gradu 

Evectum pietas prineipis extulit. 


There is but little known of his private 
life but it is generally believed that, after a 


life of civil honours, he died in old age. 


In poetical excellence he roſe greatly above 
the Chriſtian poets of his time, though, after - 
all, he cannot be ſaid to have often ſurpaſſed 
the line of mediocrity. - It is a great defect in 


him, as he does not compenſate it by ſublimity, EY 


that he ſcruples not to violate the common 
rules of proſody. A falſe quantity appears 
tohim a venial poetic licenſe. Among many 


others I lod only my inſtance of E. dy, 


Idolon, 
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| Jaolony the — of which he makes 4 
| ſhort ſyllable. SY TR e OA. vs 
Hle is not e his lik encomiaſt 
Bartbius calls him a treaſury of elegance, and 
a poet not to be paſſed over like one of 4 
vulgar and common genius. He honours 
him with the name of the Divine Pindar. 

In the Scaligerana, he is called not only'a 
good but a very elegant poet. General ptaiſe 
however is little to be depended on. 

Like a Chriſtian, he ſpeaks humbly of him- 
ſelf on all occaſions, and * no means in the 
ſtyle of Horace's 


5 ublimi feriam carmine Hides 


Prudentius valuing the praiſe of poetry leſk 
than of piety, remarks in a lowly ſtrain:— 


| —— Joquendi 
Cura de ſanctis vitioſa non eſt, 
Nec radi unquam. 


He comforts himſelf with adding i in anos 
ther place,— 


Adprobat tamen ANY 

PEDESTRE CARMEN et n audit; 
Attamen vel infimam 

Deo obſequelam præſtitiſſe prodeſt | 
Quicquid illud accidet, 

eee ore perſonaſle Chriſtum, 


- | It 


” 


r te 
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It 


rantages over them which will never fail ta 
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It is common among all pious writers to de- 


clare, that they voluntarily renounce the ele- 
gances, the graces, the beauties of ſtyle and - 
compoſition as beneath their dignity, _ It is 
certainly an ill-judged renunciation; for why 
ſhould not ſacred ſubjects have a dreſs corre- 
ſponding to their dignity,: and why . ſhould 
profane and licentious compoſitions have ad- 


draw the attention of mankind; and fre- 
quently _ Y en of votes in e 
favour? 


PEA "$00 WIN rA. EVENINGS: | 
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| Od 3% BIG 4 of EL hrs \ hats wt pe 7. 
„ less poets have approached ew nea 
8 to Auguſtan elegance and purity, than 
choſe early Chriſtians: who wrote» about the 
age of Prudentius, and ho ſeem to have nei- 
ther admired nor ſtudied the beſt models of 
poetic diction. Their firſt object was the ex- 
pPreſſion of devotional ſentiment. So far they 
were indeed right; but as they thought itproper 
to expreſs their piety in verſe, it was ſurely 
worth while to render that verſe agreeable to 
the reader, by the graces of a fine ſtyle. I am 
ſure the cauſe of religion would have been 
greatly promoted by an union with elegance. 
They diſgraced piety as far as they were able, 
by clothing her in a mean dreſs ; and thoſe 
who admired their ſentiment could not but 

* their diction. | 
Not ſo Marcus Hieronymus Vida He 
„ drank at the Virgilian fountain; and borrow- 
ed the beauties of Pagan poetry to decorate 

the ſentiments of Chriſtian devotion. 
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- —— base 
1 nunc mytanda ; novo 22 ore eanendum a | 
Jamque alias Sylvas, alios acce ere fontes oe: A 


Edico: jam nunt, polluto calle r. n ee 
Hac iter eſtol E/ 1 
Quo rapjor,? quo vota trabung — 
Sevocat abductam mortali a corpote men 
Ignotaſque vias lat jubet re patentiz r nat 
Etheris et Tiquido'mihi ſedem figere crelo ?- 4 
Terra, vale;, curzque | miles bomineſque, valete. . « 
Tollor humo, totuſque | vem prope vertor in auram, ä 
Aeriaſque plgas ſuperare et lipguere nubes ©. 4. 3 
Sub pedib us, rapidoque viam conungere ſoli, Ki AS | 
Dulce mihi, ſummoque in vertice bitere mundi. 


£9208. 1209” 39% Nacht Ons 051 14K 
He goes on in a manner ſimilar to this in 
a hymn to Cod the Father, of near dne thou- 
and lines, in which, lamenting his inability 
to do juſtive to his ſubject, be ſays,” , * 


8 
L 44s 2. 


Sint dos 3 ub . ſilentia ho. Ty 
O Deus, O Jybar rternum J inviolabile lumen. 


Which appears to me to babe been imitate ted 
in Thomſon's Hymn : C PL. 


— But J loſe 
Myſelf in Him, in light ineffable. 
Come then, expreſſive Silence, muſe his praiſe, © 


boy 4 


A ſimilar fire from the altar glows with 
en heat through the bymns to the Son 
and 
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calls one Ceres, and the other 22 dran of 


and Holy Ghoſt; - If there is any fault, it i 


Fo one which does hbnour. to "his. invention; 2 
too great exuberance, or even prolixity. 


There are many moſt animated paſſages in 
the hymn to the Holy Ghoſt; a ſine 7 
for the ſublimeſt Wee, Ry. 
| An Deus in tiobis? ___ , 


; N gag landet pe 2 "#1 
| PIP Deus, et noftro ſe pectore verſat. 


Fallor? an ille ruit calor ? ecce mihi artubus atdor' 


Ingruit ; ante oculos lux en ! mihi plurima oberrat, 
*=—— Sande, vent; penitus te mentibus inſere noſtris 
Aura N 1 amor omnipotens, ow aurea flamma, 


The Wee e of Ad te Rebus Di. 
vinit, breathes the ſpirit of divine loye, and 
exhibits a great ſhare of Virgilian grace 
Theſe qualities are the great defiderata in 


ſacred poetry. 


In his hymn on the Euchariſt ſpeaking of 
the bread and wine, he very injudicioully 


Bacchus: I 


rec credefapori + 
Dum guſt exploras Cererem laticeſque Lye. | 


But no wonder at any abſurdities, when he 


was deſcribing the tranſubſtantiation. 


3 Allow- 


he 


We 


on LUCUBRATION'S!) 30% 


Allowatice' muſt be made in reading Vida 
for many Popith errors, and ſome abſurdities 
which aroſe from his deſire of deſcribing che | 
doctrines of Chriſtianity in the language of 


heathen mythology. * Oil and vinegar would 


coaleſce as ſoon as the palytheiſtical fictions of 


Greece and Rome with MW pure . 9 n 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 


Lan awa this e 


hymns and eclogues, Puerilia ſunt. ct Plebeia. 
Catulli venerem dum vult afſequi, delicias leno- 


ciniis plebeias fecit. De Poet. lib. 6. But 
Julius Scaliger is a literary tyrant, and of his 
arbitrary dictation it may be in, fat pro 
ratione voluntas. 5 

As L have given a ſpecimen. of Prudentius 
on the ſubje& of the Innocents, I will eite 
another from Vida on the ſame ſubject. Pru- 
dentius for: once, perhaps, has the advantage. 


Beate animulz, parvuli integelluli, © 

Quos hauſit immaniſlimi regis furor 5 
Ab ubere abreptos, parentium ab ſinu, 
Dum perdere ſimul autumat, regno cavens, 
Incognitum ſibi aureum puellulum, 

Quem nuntiabat ſiderum 
Regem univerſis nupet ertum . 
Vos vere veluti gemmulæ, quas primulo 

Aduffit albicans pruina primulas, 

Ztatulz ipſo coneidiſtis floſculo. 

Pro illo ante vobis contigit pulchrè mori 
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_ Beate animul floſculi cceleſti 
a” * 2 11 x = Thy i (5 "14 „* 1 1 NN * 4671 wo} 


Vids" 22 Mal, . thoug h künden 0844 
mot mublime fübjeck, is genera ily dböug ut 10 
olf BE GAR here There is i ft 4 


| ane e are But the 68 was ee 


dently abved by the grafſdetr of Yis enter 


Priſe; and his genius ſunk under His appre. 


henſions of falſure. I eite tht? following 
ſpecimen on the Reſurrection, dee which 
might mh the dulleft E IRS 


e WN & Wund 
Thank aligeri, juyencs,. cœlumque profundum , 211 flo j 

" Horrifics ſonitu implebunt, atque #re tecurvo. . 0 
g Quatuor a ventis excibunt undique gentes: | 9 
Judicis ad ſolium properabitur æthere toto?⸗ 
Ipſe alte effultus, montiſque in vertice fads 14 
Arbiter effulgens circumferet ora tremendaz * 1 800 
—— pios, dextraque | in parte locabit. 2 


, R ® ; 
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4 A 


There is in this, and throughout the whole 
poem, an even tenor of elegant verlification; 


but there is too little of the mens 3 
and the ignea vir. 

Perhaps the critics have ed too — 
in this poem; and, as it commonly happens, 
have, in conſequence of a diſappointment of 


unreaſonahle hope, revenged themſelves by a 


contempt n unreaſonable. 
; 11% 5530900 i 2 e Vida 
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Vida-is-lefs kuben 464” read” in Great 
Britain, than, the two Latin tranflators, of the 
Pſalms, George Buchanan:and;ArthurJonſton. 
But I conſiger” Buchanan as one of the moſt 
illuſtrious ornaments of Secotiiſli literatur. 


He was born in 46 and died in 1582. 
His works conſiſt of a Dialogue dr jure regni 


apud Scotos ; the Gtathmiatical Rüdiments of 


Linacre, tranſlated. from *Englith 3 into Latin; | 

the Hiſtory of Scottiſh/affairsz'a poetical para- 
phraſe of David's Pſalms; aud: colleQtion of 
miſcellaneousPoettis.” Joſeph Scaliger, in a com- 


plimentary copy of verſes to ee * 


Nlamque ad ſupremum WEN poetica cul men 
In te ſtat, nee quo progrediaturp habet. 
Imperii fuerat Romani Scotia fis: e 

Romani eloquii 'Seotia/finis erit“ ?2?2 
He is extolled in the kighieſt terttis as an 
a 
hiſtorian ; 56 but at preſent! I: am to > conſider ] him 


as the poetical, paraphraſt of the Tame. 
The ninth and tenth verſes of the eighteenth 
Plalm'are univerſally admired; even in the pro- 
duction of Thomas Sternhold: but as they are 
trite, I ſhould not quote them, hut for the purpoſe 
of contraſting them with other' tranſlations. Ol 
| The Lord dafcende from abo, ,,, 
And bowed the heavens —＋ HA 16 
"And underneath hi is feet he caſt. Rau F 


$334. 1. - $133 816 92 
| The darkneſs os the ſky. | : 
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mY — Fal ra ly he rode, | 
And W gs of oy e, 3 
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ver ne 7910. 
| Crone darn Din en demittat i in a”, 
Leniter inclinat juſſum faſtigia coplum : tn! 
Succedunt pedihus fuſca: pray ee 


1 vebens Surru velueri, cui fange ales 


ra teens levibus ventorum adremigat alis 
See circum furvo nebularum involvit amicta 


Prætenditque eis 5 0 0 in kn undas.. 381 + 
-< lis all? 10 29149 fn Dok OTgH abs 
perkap 
that, there is an unpardonable | cacophony in 
terminating two ſucceeding lines with word 
ſo ſimilar in ſound as ales adi gli, But thi 
I confeſs is not the moſt favourable ſpecimen 
of Buchanan; and I by no means think it 


— the admired ply of 8 terghold, 
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The twenty- third Pſalm is * of 1 5 


popular: enen een wins 47; 


The Lord my paſture ſkill prepare, | as 
en . 
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Sieut paſtor ohen me Dohftnüs r. * 
Nil deerit penſtus tui. 
Per campi viridis mitia pabula, 
Quæ Veriv tenerf pingit ments, 2 
Nun paſe6r placide, nuhe ſuturum lat NB 
 Felſus molliter explico. | 1175 Earns Ih" 
| pars rivus aquæ leniter adftrepens _ py Zend | 
Membris reſtitüit robors Tariguidis 
Et blando recreat fomite ſpiritus 
Solis ſub face torridd, 


| ſubjoin the verſion of Jonſton: , _ 


Blandus ut upilio, me paſcit conditor orbis, 
Ne mihi quid deſit, providus ille cavet. | 
Dat ſatur ut recubem pratorum in gramine molli ; 
Ducit et ad rivos leneſonantis aquz, 5 
X 2 It 
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Its 30 be lamented hat Jonſton vexſified al 
the Plalmnsinths clegias meaſure, howerer, dif- 
ferent their ſubject or ſtyle. . His yerles are 
pretty and correct; but he does not appear to 
reach the unit ins of Dayid's Iyre. 
But, leſt L cary mx reader: with Latin cita- 

tions, I wil — 2 ſhorr extrad 
from a poetical paraphraſe of the twenty- third 
Fan 57 Dr. Jortin!?! I bt *g W3 Sf: 


* Me tuos inter numerare, lier 1611190 
Somme. dignafis, quibus ipſe virga gt 
| Aurea ductor reſerambexti_,, . 0 bi baA 


Ruris honores. 


Paſcimur campis,, ubi lene joe 
Florido natura derori cuH,jdt agdddöüt q 


Fonſque vi itales ſaliente. rivo | rol uni?” 
ane e 41 50 17 + 
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Such compass as, theſe. erm one of the 


| amuſements of polite letters; and though they 
are made with eaſe, fürffih good opportuni- 
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1 LATELY met-with the. Paws Joe's» 0 


in the works of Dr. Henry More, 5 


1 cannot but conſider a8 remarkable. | OS 
Tus Ki 15 its py iv 9 D 


de 4 6e U Tw A, OEOZC, 15 ray Exeiyw, xn. | 


ya Two R672 TO EN HMIN QEION* Adyey 
7 4 oo AOTOL ame N KPEID TON. ri 
dur &y xpeirſov x) #45115 mp} OEOE; What, 
is the beginning of motion in the foul It ts 
evident that it is, as in the uni werſe, God him- 
ſelf, and all in Him. For it ic ibe ſame 


NUMEN in us, that mover all things in ſome 
fort or other; and the beginning of reaſon is 


not reaſon, but ſomething | which is better : but 
what can be better than ſcience, but Cd 

This paſſage from Ariſtotle is well worth 
the attention of every ſtudent in divinity. 


Scaliger, on reading it, could not repreſs the. | 
warm ſentiments which it excited} 1 burn 


into the following exclamation : 


Ly . 
ary; ont 1 
ivJi GG 9 


2 * Tranſlated by Dr. Henry More. 
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Qui 4186, DIVINE vin? Fsruz Ix 
NOBIS ALIQUID> DIVINUM ob sir PR- 
_ -STANTIUS IPSA RATIONE? Ax TIB GO 

n NOT1 PUERUNT /IPS1 RADIT SPIRT> 


rus "8ANoT1? What Jayeft thou,” 0 thou 
divine Philoſopher}? Is there any thing within 
2s of a coleflial nature, and more excellent than 
reaſon? | nnen 
Ch a hes tt robin: 

Wa EN HMIN SEION. The Kei with- 


to 1 ſublime doctrines of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, reſpecting the exiſtence and operation 
of the third Peru! in the Holy Trinity: 


Ei: Deus | in nobis, agitante caleſcimus no. 


fiderable. degree of religious illumination on 
the minds of the wiſer Heathens. The ſoul 


of man, whether Heathen or Chriſtian, pu- 


riſied and exalted by knowledge, virtue, and 


benevolence, could not but be a beloved ob- 


jeg to the Father of all Truth, Goodneſs 
and Mercy. God ſaw that it was good, 


comparatively good; and, as the emanation | 
of his love, indulged i it with the view of 
celeſtial 


An idea which approaches very nearly 


„There! is, indeed, every reaſon to believe, 
that the Deity vouchſafed to beſtow a con- 


Lun. AM n 
- N 


% —_— 


celeſtial truths ® [But this revelation was but 


* H=_s . My. - & 7 ITT. 


MH 
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0 LUCUBRATIONS. 7 ** 


and confined, till, in the wonderful 
Jiſpenlation. of | Divine ) Wiſdom, it ſexmed 
good ta God do ſend mim who! brought 
life and immortality to light through * 
goſpel. (11; il * 1948 757 66-7 | £2 2 10 nos! 6450 

| Howe" des ths Gchine uf grace taught * 
by this heavenly inſtructor ele vate and aggran- 
dize humanity! A particle of the Divinity, we 
learn, condeſcends to unite itſelf moſt inti- 
mately with” our ſpiritual eſſenee; and not 
only ſo, but our very bodies are rendered the 
temples of the divine n "Aha e 

tt 5 

„ Thus the Platoniſts, by eradition $4 :omination; 
had acquired an idea of the Trinity, 1ft, 20 % r aalen, 
zd, Nong or Aoyo;,-who was alſo the Anluovę v, 
zu, Yoxy :—that is, +; the One abſchitely good. 2d, 
The Mind or Word, mae Lens, the Soul 
or Spirit. | 


Seneca's words are maciadle : 66 Quilquis formator 
« univerſi fuit, five ille Dzvs eſt potens omnium, five 


* 


* incorporalis Rarro, ingentium operum artiſex, five 


„ divinus SPIRITUS, per omnia, maxima, minima, 
4 zquali intentione diffuſus,” Whaever was the former 
ef the univerſe, whether Gop ALMIGHTY, whether in- 
corporeal REASON, whether the divine SPIRIT, 2275 
equally through all things, dle greateſt and the leaft, be 
adds, 4 five, Fatum.”” See Jortin's Diſcourſes" on the 
Chriſtian Religion. 
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frail habitations;of the ſoul are hoe thought 
unworthy; of being made the manſions of 
one Perſon in the Godhead. Myſterious, 
yet comfortable and unimating truth And 
let us never incur the danger of loſing the 
aſſociation of this Sanctifier, Illuminator, and 


 . Comforter, b lilpelieving, with, preſumptu- - 


ous audacity, the reality of his exiſtence;,ar 

doubting his actual aner on aan 1 

Sead Renn fler auh O eth aD etrt 
I know that abtblogiis more wee — 


to attribute all the: operations of the Holy 


Spirit to imagination and enthuſiaſm; and 
that they who at any time have made preten- 


ſions to any ſpecies or degree of influence of 


this ſupernatural Kind, have been treated, by 
wicked and worldly men, as well as by proud 
- philoſophers, with contempt and reſentment 
as fanatical impoſtors, or fooliſh devotees. 
He who undertakes to maintain the reality of 
it, is conſidered by the vain and ſuperficial pre- 
tenders to fingular wiſdom, as little different 
from a fool or a hypocrite. I fear however 
that perſons thus diſpoſed to ridicule all idea 
of ſupernatural influence on the mind of man 
by the operation of the Holy Ghoſt, are in a 
n condition. They ſeem to be among 

thoſe 


- ©» WY 0-2”, rw” Vw 7 CYDD” 


— 


thoſe whoſe: hearts are rendered itiſejifible;" 
and whoſe eyes are darkened, becauſe" they” 


„ — Mr EY... Ae 


ov LUCuBRaTIONS.” ay 


have perverſely and preſumptuouſſy refuſed to 
receive the truth as it © = ar arg with due 
faith and humility. e e * 


It is by no means Webs with the ſu- 
blimeſt philoſophy, independently of religion, 
to believe that the Supreme Being i is able to 
at on the human mind by an inviſible and 
ſupernatural influence. The moſt celebrated 
philoſophers of antiquity have given reaſon to 
conclude, that they thought a very intimate 
connection ſubſiſted between the ſoul of man 
and the eſſence of the Divinity: hor did it 
appear in the leaſt contradictory to nature and 
poſſibility, that he who made both the ' ſoul 
and body, in a moſt wonderful manner, ſnould 
be able to act upon them fecretly, yet power- 
fully, and in a manner ſearcely leſs wonder- 


ful than their original creation. 


I muſt confeſs I cannot help conſidering the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghoſt, and its opera- 
tion on the human mind, as at once the ſu- 
blimeſt and moſt comfortable doctrine of the 
goſpel. 

How little happineſs and perfection can I 
reach wy my own * efforts. I ſtruggle, 

but 


» * 2 5 L 4 * & 
Tus * CS, 
_— - 2 
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36. WINTER EYENINGS; 
but am defeated; I climb, but 1 fall. Allis 


_ weakneſs, all is miſery. But the evil is not 


; without a remedy, God Almighty has promiſ- 
ed to ſtrengthen my weakneſs and comfort my 


ſorrow, by actually participating in my n. 


ture, if I endegyour to render myſelf not un- 
worthy of the merciful condeſcenſion. 
The Scripture expreſſes the entrance of che 
Holy. Ghoſt into the heart of man in ſtrong 
and lively language. We are horn again, 
We are become new creatures. Glorious 
advancement to felicity and perfection! Here 
is ſcope for ambition. By this union we be- 
come truly ennobled. How ſordid, how 
mean, how baſe do the diſtinctions on which 
men pride themſelves appear, on the com- 


pariſon ! The true Chriſtian, whom God has, 


bleſſed with the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
is the only character which deſerves the ap- 
pellation of great. All other pretenſions to 
greatneſs appear, on compariſon, childiſh and 
ridiculous. The PALINGENESIA, or rege- 
| Neration, can alone aggrandize fallen man. 
Profeſſed wits and profeſſed philoſophers, 
both of the minute ſpecies, will treat this ſub- 
jc wich ridicule! They are! ready 0 de 
nominate whatever is advanced on the _ 


S. 7 TX 


ſcriptural doctrine, without incurri 


o LUCUBRATIONS.,. mg 
of ſupernatural influence, the mere rant of 
-nthuſiaſm. Abuſe, however, proves no- 
thing but the levity or anger of him who has 

recourſe to it. Let it be remembered by him 
who feels himſelf diſpoſed to deride the doc- 
trine of ſupernatural influence on the human 

mind, that it is not merely the doctrine of any 
mortal, but of the Holy Scriptures; and that 
its truth has been confirmed by the actual ex- 
perience of many good and pious men, whaſe 
reaſon was in too great a degree of perfection 
to be eaſily deceived, and whoſe hearts would 
not permit them to deceive others. Is it more 
difficult to believe that the Spirit of God can 
operate on the human foul, than that a piece 
of ſtone or iron, where there is no influence 


or effluence viſible or . ſhould be able 


to attract a needle ? | 

It is difficult indeed to maintain this truly 
ng, in a 
ſceptical age, the charge of methodi/m. But 
if ſuch a charge ſhould be brought againſt the 
writer of this paper, he will bear it with forti- 
tude, while he denies its juſtice with perfect 
confidence. It is, however, hardly worth while 
to contend againſt the miſapprehenſions and 


miſrepreſentations of on ignorance 
and malice. 4 
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EVBNING THE / FORTY-FOURTN., 
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ana | "oe AA 14011 * Ie : „ 
AN has ſo natural a tendengy to religion, | 


M that few would be irreligious without 
the intervention of circumſtances produced 
by pride and wickedneſs, ald operating 
againſt the natural ſentiments of the human 
mind. The prevalence of vice, at an early 
age, conduces greatly to the diffuſion of in- 
fidelity; for when a young man has loſt his 
innocence, and the ſatisfaction of a quiet con- 
ſcience, he is much diſpoſed to liſten to any 
a6Arine which pretends to make him eaſy, 
and at the ſame time allows him to be vicious. 
He admits doubts and ſeruples in this caſe, 
which he would otherwiſe reject on intuition, 


But it ſeems to be acknowledged, that 
young men, in the preſent age, are admitted 
into the world, or introduced into lite, as it is 
called, much earlier than at any former period. 
Imagining themſelves men, before they have 
reached maturity of judgment, they fall into 


vices, which, they think, give them a manly 


appear 


A 


bs 


25 | : 
ben LYCYRRATIONS,, 37 
appesrenge: The next Rep i is to juſtify them - 


ſelves, if poſlible ; and this is attempted by 
renouncing, or doubting t the Pee of Chriſt- 


5 er #44 ray thts FRY 
001 AIST SLULRICOT £ Wie N. bb 4 
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'tb this ; deloding themſelves, they will never 
be at alols for aid,, as books abound: well cal- 


culated to diffuſe infidelity, by preſenting i | 
under the veil of wit and elegance. ; 


24 4 
= 4% * 


Writers, poſſeſſed of ingenuity and "taſte, 


but, unfortunately, deſtitute of found wiſdom 


and of . goodneſs of heart,, have, in, modern | 
times, remarkably abounded ; and as, from 
the agreeable | dreſs in which their ſophiſtry 
appeare, the; amuſe and. entertain, it is no 
wonder 15 they have gained a numerous 
train” of readers, admirers, and votafies. 
Their writings. are particularly addreſſed to 
the riling generation; and what, t therefore, 
can ve 0 in Wee of time, bu 4 
deluge af infidelity ?... 
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It is particularly ne has. thoſe 
who read the writings of modern philoſo- 


phers, ſeldom inſpect thoſe of ſolid: divines; 
that they are diſguſted, With the dulneſs and 
the grayity of the ſeyle and ſubjects of thoſe 


who, deſpiſing tinſel and paint, have labour- 
9 2 8 : | ; 5 ed : 


6 "Ib, woxtsk "von *g: 
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Add to this, that a 8 e 


among young men of fortune and faſhion 
ome, uncommon. ere preva ils an id kh 


that to teach, young men the pi nciples of re- 


WT 11934 


| 


ligion according to the ideas of..t eir grand- 


fathers, is to confine them unfairly 1 in the 
|  trarniels of ſuperſtition, fo rendet their finds 
© narrow and contracted, and to preclude an 
- atrentfon to things at that age far mire ib 
character, and far more uſeflll. anzug 


re 


1 have ſeen many parents anxious on the 


ſubject of their children's $ education.” They 
would Tpare | no expence for the acquiſiti ition 


of ee e fencing, ee and 


TT T7. 


feſlion on. 8 wiſhed to 2 them quali- 
fied as orators, and all- accomplj Bed as fine 
gentlemen, but they have diſplayed no re- 
markable ſolieitude on their attaĩnment of re 
ligions ideas, and have even hinted an opi⸗ 
nion that religion might be poſtponed to 4 
maturer period. They have not indeed ob- 
jected to a few forthilities, ſuch as 4 regulat 


| 
l 
] 
˖ 
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exhibited by a parent, muſt always militate 


or by 4 private preceptor. 
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and decent attendance. at à church, ar tho 
learning of « ſhort catechiſm ʒ but they have 


not ſeriouſly and anxiouſly laboured the point 


like thoſe who were cordially anxious that it 
might be purſued with, ardour and ſueceſa. 
But the example of indifference in religion, 


ſtrongly againſt all that is ec in A "I 


OA; 


| Whoever is acquainted with the manners 
of our anceſtors will acknowledge, that more 
regard; was formerly paid to the religious in- 
ſtruction of children, of high as well as of 


the middle and lower ranks, than, iv the pre- 


ſent times. Example, parental example, did 
more than the beſt inſtruction OP. can ever 
elfect. 


The general — of family devotion 
has contribuged as much as any cauſe to the 
diffuſion of an ' indifference to all religious 
concerns. The houſes of our nobility have 


chapels in them, and ſervice uſed to be per- 


formed there regularly; but how few retain 
the praQtice: The.example had a ſalutary in- 
fluence on the ſubordinate ranks, when almoſſ 
all families of reſpectable character were ob- 
ſerved to preſetye family worſhip with pious 
conſtancy. 


32 wr EN EF ENINGS: 


— eee Lending and 
diſſipation have now ſcarcely Jeft dme for i, 
een if the tendenczes remsined unditnfnlm- 
al, Which it were an exceſs of caüddf to 
ſuppoſe. The conſequence is, that nbt öl) 
_ maſters and miſtreſſes of families, but ik 
children and, domeſtic ſervants, live from day 
to day without being remitided-of-theit great 
Benefactor, and without being warned of tbe 
"od of death, and all the evils to, which 
_ le is expoſed. , Ae anne 


* The aſenbliog a at church ue 2 
zs a neceſſary conſequence of encreaſing in- 
difference; or if an attendance is kept up, it 
is often more in compliance with cuſtom and 
decency, than from the warm "impulſe of a 

voluntary devotion. 55 


Religious books, both doctrinal and oY 
| cal abound, but who will ſpend his - leiſure 
hours in reading them, when he is not duly 
impreſſed with the importance of the ſubjedts; 
and when he is more powerfully ſalicited by 
noxels and ſedueing publications, which flatter 
| his vices, and by lebens gatropt his = 

_ gination?/. An 100 i 991 a0 015 
From all theſe ul it happens chat ioßde 
lity, or an art * teſs culpable 


and 


«6 
| 


bi UBRATTO NB t 
bd per icious, increaſes more and more; 
and the inference which the clergy and all 
ſincere Chriſtians muſt draw is, that there is 
a neceſſity for peculiar exertion to ſtem the 
torrent. But who is able to ſucceed in ſo vaſt 
an enterpriſe? The conſolation is, that ach 
aequits his own conſcience, by exerting him- 
ſelf to the beſt of his! power, and that the, 
bleſſing ; of God frequently gives n 
cauſes een e err, 1a 6 e 
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an Eso 67 date d 26 1D 
E \ſapetficial talker is ready to object 
prejudioe againſt the ſerious profeſſors: of 


religion, -But-'can there be any prejudice 
equal to that of him who conſiders theology 
as a matter foreign to himſelf, ſit only for 
bgm and ſuperannuated devotees, and for 
thoſe who, from their office and profeſſion, 
find it a ſource of lucre? Such an opinion is 
equally narrow and malignant, and no lels 
unphiloſophical than irreligious. 


Theology is every man's concern, and it is 
his duty to ſtudy it according to his abilities 
and opportunities. If we are all the ſons of 
one Father, and all bound to do his will, it is 
certainly the duty of all to endeavour, to diſ- 
cover it. As all regard their happineſs, it 1s 
incumbent on all to ſeek to pleaſe him in 
whom is the ſole difpoſal of good and evil. 
And though a religion is revealed, yet it re- 
quires the attention of its profeſſors to be able 
to receive the revelation according to the wil 
of the Beſtower of it. And what is this at- 
tention 


on GVEVBRATLONS: 
tention but the ſtudy of theology? Let. it not 


de confined to the cloiſters of, monks, or to 
the ſacred profeſſion alone, ſince it is every 


man's moſt Important buſineſs. to khowy as 


much of it as he can 3 to ſtudy it amidſt his 
ſecular employments, and to ſeek; conſolation 
from it in adyerſity, and ae in the moſt 
proſperous ſtate. £ Is an e305 5 

It will be readily allowed wi every wan, 
the Jew and Turk as well as Chriſtian, is 


concerned in what is called practical divinity, 


by which little more is underſtood than moral 
practice. With ſuch divinity a man may be 
a heathen, and yet a practical divine, | A 
great part of practical ethics he may certainly 
learn. without hearing of Chriſtianity. | 
But I urge, that it is incumbent on every 
man to know ſomething of his religion ecu- 
latively as well as practically. I do not mean 
that he ſhould enter into controverſial points. 


A little learning of this kind is a dangerous 


thing. I puffeth up, and dgſtroyeth charity. 
It commonly leads alſo to doubt, and ends in 
licentious infidelity. But if he reads and re- 


flects at all, will he not, as a man pretending. 


to reaſon, read and reflect on that which 
claims to be of the firſt importance ? on that. 
"oY which 


32 


rr 


which: 1200 a peace Jhick a8 world cannot 
give in this ſtate, and in the next, life ever- 
laſting? Let us weigh theſe things duly, and 

not ſuffer the words to paſs without notice ot 
_ from the frequency of their occurrence. 
People of fortune and condition are anxicus 
to improve their ſons in all faſhionable ac- 
compliſhments, and are deſirous that they 
ſhould be learned. in ſuch arts as tend to their 
adyancement in life. The law is" ſtudied 
with uncommon ardour as opening a road to 
the higheſt hondurs- in civil life; but as to 
divinity, ſays Phaeton Hunter. W 28 
Tom, to the parſons. | | 


But both Sir Phaeton and Tom are as much 
concerned in divinity as the parſons, ſo far 
4s relates to their own ſpiritual Rate. But, 
exclaims the man of faſhion and pleaſure, ! 
Have no reliſh for theſe things. And why? 
Becauſe you underſtand them not, and 
becauſe you have never given your mind 
to. the conſideration of them. Tt is an old 
faying, Jgonot: nulla cupido, there can be no 
with for that of which we know nothing, 
The concerns of the man of pleaſure, 
which he | conſiders of ſo much import- 


Nan kis politics, his my his gaming, appear 
non- 
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en /LUCUBRATTONS gas. 
acc to the plain country man, who 
underſtands them not, but who is wiſe, like 
Horace's Ofellus, without rule, abnermis 
ſapiens, wile by, the dictates of common ſenſe, 
and iſſuminated by the light which God has 
placed in his er and by the ſun of N 
revelation. Tib's © 
Many nk 1180 8 to wildem US 
philoſophy will ſtudy every thing but theo- 


think of Him who made both Newton and 
the orbs whoſe path he pointed out, aud 
whoſe: motions he explained. Yet Newton 
himſelf, the greateſt of all modern philoſo- 
phers, unlike many among his minute ſueceſ- | 
ſors, ſtudied theology together with philoſo- 
phy, add while he chade a revelation of na- 
ture, loved, revered, and faithfully Yen: 
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Jo" one were FEY to exkibit to ſceptic * 
© anfidels à ſpecimen of human excellence 
produced by the influence of 'Chriſtianity;”I 
know not whether it would be eaſy to finda 
more finiſhed model than Biſhop Wilſon, Hit 
whole. life appears to have been an uniform 
tenor of gaodneſs, unequalled and unrival- 
led by any of the philoſophers whb are the 
pride of antiquity,” and who are cited as in- 
ſtances by modern ſophiſts when they oy 
to extol reaſon and depreciate revelation... Co 
His piety, charity, diligence, and aig 
lance, were truly apoſtolic; and I make nd 
doubt but that he deſerved to be canonized 
better than many of the holieſt ſaints in the 
calendar, the marble ſteps before whoſe 
ſhrines are worn by the knees of Eng 

pilgrims. -o 
He rendered the N of holineſs emi- 
nently conſpicuoys ; and I think no man of 
ſenſibility can 9 read his life without being 
charmed 


* 


— 
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charmed xith-the-loyely picture. Indeed be 
muſt her eon ad in -wickednieſs to a mot 
deplorable· degret if lie dogs not find bis heare 
meliprated-by it. Such a life, fince,cxampls - 
is confeſſedly more eſſicaeious than precept, 
mighi q poſſibly convert the wicked and un- 
believiag from their errors more oertainiꝶ and 


tom I: recommend it ta the attention of 
all, as likely to pramote their, Chtiſtian im- 
roverogntcmore-effadinally.'then any ther 
piece of biography which I can at preſent re- 
collect. Many great divines have | adorned 
this country by their lives, no less than their 
learning, but there have been few who hays 
not devoted a eonſalerable. Portion of their 
time and abilities tg mere /erudition,, to, con, 
| troverſy, or to politics; but Biſhop, Wilſon 
was entirely a Chriſtian, aſpiring at no ho- 
nout or happineſs but that which, aroſe from 
the diffuſion. of good, and che performance of 
his duty as the {ervant of Jeſus. Chriſt. 
There is no ddubt but that be could have 
written with an oſtentation of learning, and 
in a ſtyle adapted to the taſte of refined 
hearers; but he was ſuperior to the arts of 
feking human applauſe, ' and acbly relinr 
"EY quiſhed 


*% 


expeditioufly than any oral;or written inftruc-- 
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; ſimplifying his writin 
1 to che widerſtandings « thoſe to'whom-they 
were immediately addreſſed ; — the” poor 
Mane, rude ruſtics, and converted Indian. 
Elegance would have been very proper, iſ 
he had written or preached to the learned 
and polite. But his generous condeſcenſion 


to the poor argues unqueſtionable | fincey . 


rity, and reflects greater thogour! on, 3 
Chriſtian preacher than any fame which 
could have been obtained by VAR the 
graces of a Pagan eloquence. 
Though his ſermons have bude of the 
rhetorical graces, they are yet eloquent for 


they are perſuaſive : and they are perſuaſive, 
becauſe the character of the writer is ſuch 2 


gives them the ſtamp of truth, the greateſt 
charm in the compoſition of fermons, It ze 
flected Honour on the aneient rhetoricians, 
that, às a primary requiſite to ſucceſsful oras 
tory, they required the orator to be a good 
man. They knew that an eſteem of the orator 
has more weight in the mind of a thinking 
Hearer, than ingenuity of argument, which 
anhypocrite is often as well able to invent 


wd utter as an * man. They knew 


that 


\ 


quiſhed all claim' to eleguiics.ifor the fake. of 
and adapting them 
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chat che beſt arguments would ayail little from 
the tongue of him | who. was known. to have 


no principle, aud conſequently 1 Who was ready 


to. defend or recommend any thing which 
the exigency required, in oppoſition to truth 


and to his. en conviction. They therefore 


laid peculiar ſtreſs on the moral qualification, 


of unaffected; goodneſs. in the accompliſhed 
orator; A poor compoſition, with this qua- 


lity in the orator, would tend more to pro- 


duce perſuaſion, or conviQion, than the fineſt 


words and ſentiments which were ever com- 


bined without it; and it is to the goodneſs 
of Biſhop Wilſon's life that his plain diſourſes 


are principally indebted for their power over 
the hearer and reader, . 


I muſt acknowledge chat they gon no 


marks; of genius either in the expreſſion or ins 


vention, and that nothing would enable them 
to produce a, powerful effect over a learned 
and elegant audience but the appearance of 
ſincerity, At the ſame time, I think them 
judiciouſly adapted to the uſe of thoſe who, 


for want of other opportunities, ſtand moſt 


in need of inſtruction from the pulpit, the 


plain Chriſtians who compoſe the majority of 
dF rural congregation. 


* - 


The 


1 


- "he" We of his heart xi lit "i 

' chief cee to All Rig works; ; though | 
| at the ſame time, it muſt be allowed, that 
| perſpicuity and plaitinels are*beinties not al 
ways ſo eaſy as" they appear to be,” not only 
becauſe it tequires' ſome effort to expreſs ideas 


1 of Utterly and tay; dif- 
fc to teſtraiſi that ſelf-· love which leads the 

preacher and writer rather to diſplay! His own 
taſte, learning, ot acuteneſs, than to labour 
faithfully in the improvement of hit difciples; 


The inſtruction for the India ans, Ind the 
- little treatiſe on the Lord's Supper, have: dene 
more good in the world than the fineſt e 
poſitions formed in the ſchools of eloquentr 
ow little is the merit of pleaſing the zac 
nation and taſte, compared to that f purify- 
ing the mow, and rendering that ww of 
the Holy Spirit fit for his reception? 1 8 of 
If there were many inſtances, of Chriſtian 
erfection equally conſpicuous with Dr. Wil- 
0 [ believe, the amiableneſs of their ap- 


N would make many proſelytes to the 
| Chriſtian 


OP PEO 
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Chtiſtian faith, and do more to engage the 
careleſs and the ſceptical” than the moſt labbur- 
ed argumentation. Ptovidence raiſes from 
time to time ſuch examples of human excel 
lence, and cauſes them to ſhine like lig ghts in 


the firmament; and happy they who are fa- 


voured with grace to affiſt them in following 
the guidance. Happy they who feel comfort 
from ſuch plain books of piety as as thoſe of 
Biſhop Wilſon, and whoſe devotional taſte. 


finds'a Pleaſure where their claſſical taſte can 
receive no gratification, Happy they who 
catch the pure and gentle flame of ſuch a 


man's devotion, and imitate him in piety to 


God and beneficence to man. 


Greatly as I eſteem the good Biſhop, I can- 
not beſtow a general panegyric on him, as if 


T approved his errors, for errors he had; and 
was he not a man? I think his favourite topic 
of inflicting the puniſhments of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, in frequent and common caſes, 
argues ſomething of an intemperate zeal, and 
of a ſeverity rather wonderful ,in a man of 
his exemplary benevolence. He appears to 
me to be miſtaken in this point, whether 1 
conſider the ſubje& of penance in a political 
or a Chriſtian light, Tyranny will never en- 

| - creaſe 


— 
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creaſe the number of converts in a free aun, 
try and men will readily deſert a. church 
where the mere infirmities of human nature 


may expoſe them to great ſuffering and public 
infamy; and I believe it,will; be difficult to 
point out any . palage | in the Goſpel, chat will 
| juſtify the ſeverity, of . eccleſiaſtical. an 
ment; but the Biſhop meant well, and was, 1 
believe, free from any evil paſſion, when he 
Arenupuſly recommended the infliction of 
| penance. Hig error was in bis judgment, not 
in his heart; for I believe his heart was. in- 
capable of error, if it is poſſible to be, ſo in 
the preſent ſtate of human nature. ef TS, 
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Gere are W 0 N 
An author expoſes himſelf to the ſhafts 


of all thoſe enemies whom, in the wonderful 
events of human life, be may have raiſed ei- 
ther withor without deſerving their diſpleaſure. 
His works may contain opinions adverſe to the 
intereſt or prejudices of many whom he never 
knew, but who will gratify their reſentment 


by the ſevereſt animadverſion. The path of 


life which leads through the vale of obſcurity ' 
is certainly the ſafeſt ; but, at the ſame time, 
it muſt be allowed, that if men contented 


| themſelves with ſafety, they would Oe 


but little worthy of praile. 


Itis not eaſy to form a true judgment of ot our 
own opinions, and to decide whether or not 
they are worthy of communication, It is well 
known that Milton, and ſeveral other very- 
eminent writers, were greatly miſtaken in the 
eſtimate which they formed of their works. 
The public only can decide with certainty. 
Even a friend 9 err in his deciſion, though 

qualified 
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qualified with every kind of learning, and ſuf-- 
ficiently furniſhed with the natural powers of 
Judgment. The works of many which were 
cenſured or praiſed in manuſcript have been 
differently received when offered to the public 
eye. The literary republic is remarkable for 
its liberty, and every member of it has a 
o right to ben from e jon went to the 
people. 1 
Hle who ſteps forward Aelubes at hie own 
hazard, He incurs the danger « of ſevere cen- 
ſure and of general contempt. | The danger 
is ſo great, as to require the force of ſeveral 
motives of no little power to oppoſe it. The 
love of fame and the deſire of profit are the 
two great incitements. A deſire to promote 
1 public good is indeed the uſual pretext; 
but, in the preſent imperfect ſtate of hu- 
manity, it is to be feared that it is much leſs 
frequently the true motive than ambition and 
intereſt. - 


The love of fame contributes ſo mach. to 
keep alive a ſpirit of activity, to entertain and 
to benefit the world, that it certainly ought 
not to be repreſſed with efceſlive ſeverity. 
When it diſplays itſelf in pride and vanity, it 


deſerves both ridicule and cenſure ; but when 
| | it 


it ſeeks its gratification in liberal employees 
and uſeful productions, it ought to be encou- 
raged by all who wiſh to promote the public 
happineſs. 10 STRAT „um 0) ebe KY bay 4 

The love bf kame e operates in the 
production of miſchief. There are many'who 
had rather be diſtinguiſhed: by doing injury, 
than to remain in the inglorious ſhade of ob- 
ſcurity. Thus, for inſtance, the diſturbers of 
the public tranquillity, by diffuſing falſe alarms, 
and the violators of that peace and comfort 
which a belief in religion affords, often mean 


little more than to diſtinguiſh, themſelves and 
to become famous, though all who are ſo unfor» 


tunate as to receive their doctrines, are likely 
to be injured in conſequence of their credulity., 


All works produced by a love of fame operat- 


ing in oppoſition to benevolence and decency 


ought to be cenſured, or at leaſt fall, 7 | 


neglect to fink into oblivion. 


But if the love of fame inſtigates an her 
to publiſh what he conceives may be generally 

_ uſeful, either to arts, to ſcience, or morality, 
though he ſhould not poſſeſs a genius, and. 
therefore ſhould be able to produce, after his 
beſt efforts, nothing but a feeble and inſipid 
performance, he will not be juſtly held up to 
; ridicule. 
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ridicule; His ſpirit of adventure will deferve 
enecouragement, and his honeſt intention 

ſhould not only ſhield Him from violent at- 
tacks, but ſecure to him a ſhare of the public 
eſteem. Nothing but vice and - ridiculous 


vanity can deſerve that aſperity of cenſure, 
which ſome very harmleſs authors have been 


ſo unfortunate as to have received in conſe- 


quence of their unſucceſsful lucubrations. 
Weak and taſteleſs performances can never do 
much injury, nor continue long to excite at- 
tention, even if they ſhould have been able to 
excite it all by perſonal influence or the . 
* novelty. n ( x 
| The love of profit is Pera a much ah 
univerſal motive for publication than the love 
of fame. Literature in this caſe, becomes a 
ſpecies of commerce ; and thoſe to whom the 
commodity is — have a right to examine 
it with the moſt ſerupulous attention, and to 
cenſure with ſeverity, if they are defrauded 
by promiſes and pretenſions unperformed. It 
cannot be denied that many frauds are com- 
mitted in the humbler walks of literature by 
the unprincipled and the neceſſitous. It is 
therefore right that there ſhould be literary 


journals and critiques to give the public notice 
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of all attempts upon their; purſes, and to put 
them upon their guard againſt Billiapolian 
deceptions, fabricated -without prope: and 
merely for the ſake of lucre. e 5 
But as it is not eaſy to diſcover motives 
with certainty, it becomes every critic to 
exerciſe his judgment and n with 
caution arid candour, 


My ſubjeRt leads me to pg er the com- 
munieation of ideas, not only by letters, but 
by converſatioh. Much is ſaid by the ancients 
in praiſe « of taciturnity; but it is not greatly 
admired by the moderns. And, indeed, 
when we conſider that it is often the effect of 
dullneſs and pride, it may admit ſome doubt 
whether it is worthy of praiſe. 

There are various motives for taciturnity. 
Some perſons are afraid of expoſing them- 
{elves to danger, and others to contempt. It 
is certain that a man who communicates. his 
thoughts with little reſerve, is very likely to 
ſay ſomething which he may wiſh in vain to 
retract, A word once untered can never be 
recalled ; and many an one,” ſays an an- 
cient, ( has repented of having ſpoken, but 
* ſcarcely one of having kept ſilence.” * 
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i But chis regard for ſafety may certainly be 
1 . too far. Fhe extreme ſelfiſhneſs from 
vrhich reſerve often proceeds, is by no means 

. amiable. Caution is certainly [neceſſary in 
"A what we utter, but i it does not follow that the 
ſame caution ſhould deter us from uttering at 
all. Neither our words nor our affairs uſually 
make that impreſſion. on others which our 
Wo vanity is apt to conceive. If we are of ſuch 
conſequence as that our companions may find 
their intereſt in ſtudying every part of our 
converſation and action, it. will then become 
neceſſary to. be oracular, or ſilent. , Or, if 
we are ſo unfortunate as to have choſen our 
companions among the baſe and treacherous, 
it will certainly be right to keep our mouths 
as it were with a bridle. But in this caſe the 
beſt advice that can be given is, to aban- 
don the company in which we cannot. confide. 
In general we may conclude, that there is not 
ſo much danger in ſpeaking, if we take care 
to regulate our words by prudence, as to 
_ Juſtify a ſingular taciturnity, 


Another cauſe of taciturnity is an exceſſive 
diffidence ; and this quality is often found in 
men of the moſt amiable tempers : and diſpe- 
- ons: Their feelings are ſo delicate, and 


92 
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their kt ſo invincible, that. though they 


ate often the beſt qualified; to make a good 
appearance in converſation, they give up all 


etenſions to excellence, and content ien. 
ſelves with becoming hearers only. 1 


This weakneſs, though excuſable i in i iel ; 


is 1 50 injurious to ſociety, as it prevents the 
communication of many ideas and opinions 
which are calculated to improve mankind; and 


to ſweeten the pleaſures of friendly aſſociation. 


But pride is a cauſe of taciturnity; no leſs. 
often than diffidence. There are many per- 
ſons who think the company which they keep 
for the ſake of ceremony, ot in compliance 
with form, not worthy the honour of hearing 
the communication of their ſapient cogita- 
tions. They obſerve alſo, that ſilence gives 


the appearance of wiſdom; and they are con- 


ſeious that they poſſeſs no mathos of acquir- 
ing the character of wiſdom ſo eaſily as by 
ſilence. This requires no exertion of ingenuity 
or invention, but is often the natural reſult of 
ſullen pride and ſubtle artiſice. 

Pride is ſo often united with ill-nature, that 
they may, I believe, be called inſeparable 
companions; and it is undoubtedly true, that 


wee is frequently cauſed by ill nature; 


2 2 but 


'  butletnot moroſeneſs and ſullenneſs, expreſſed 
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by a haughty and eee ge * 
for wiſdom, virtue, and ertdition,” 
. Stupidity is among the principal ith of 
taciturnity. If a ſuhject atiſes which requires 
knowledge and elegance im its diſeuſſſon, 
many perfons are condemned to an involun- 
tary filence. And indeed taciturnity i in this 
caſe is the only quality which can appeat to 
advantage; for to prate on ſubjects which we 
do not underſtand, evinces at once our vanity 
and our ignorarice. A modeſt attempt, how. 
ever, to take a part in ſuch converſation, can- 
not but deſerve praiſe and encouragetnent, 
Queſtions may be aſked with great advantage 
to the enquirer, and without the leaſt viola. 
tion of decorum. | 


| Upon the whole, I think it appears tit ta· 
citutnity is by no means amiable or juſtifiable, 
except in caſes of particular importance, in 
which judgment and common ſenſe muſt ever 
dictate the proper behaviour. 
In early youth indeed, fietice is not only 
becoming, but the means of deriving im- 
provement. He who is always talking in the 
company of his elders, fills up that time with 


his own ſuperficial tetharks which might 
other- 
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otherwiſe be employed in liſtening to the 
leſſons of wiſdom. In general, it may be 
preſcribed as a rule, that we ought not to 
communicate our ideas, till we have reaſon to 
entertain a modeſt. confidence that they are 
worthy of acceptance ; but how ſhall we be 


able to judge whether our ideas are acceptable 


or not, without making ſome probationary 
efforts, without trying experiments on our 
hearers attention? Theſe experiments muſt 
however be made with modeſty and delicacy. 
We muſt not talk long at a time; nor fre- 
quently. With ſuch cautions there is no 
doubt but that talkativenels i is, greatly to be 
preferred to taciturnity, both for our own 
and others. pleaſure and improvement. 
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SIR, + . e my 
8 / CONSTANTLY. attend, my pariſh church, | 
and hope not without improvement. The 

rector, who preaches every Sunday, is not 
only a very learned man, but humane, cha- 
ritable, good-1 .natured, and, as far as I am able 

to. judge, a living image of the virtues which 

he recommends from the pulpit. He i is both 
beloved and reſpected by all who, make juſt 
pretenſions to a character of decency and re- 
ligion. | | 2-46] 

h It happens that the pariſh contains ſeveral 
. families of diſtinction, and gentlemen of the 
1 profeſſions, whoſe education and habits of 
reading have given them a taſte for elegance 
f of ſtyle. They eſteem the miniſter greatly; 
A but they cannot help lamenting that his ſer- 
mons, though learned and pious, abound in 
language which has not the leaſt appearance 
ot elegance or beauty, but indeed is fre- 
_ quently diſgraced by coarſe and obſolete ex- | 
preſſions of the laſt century. | 


Now, 
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vi Sir, if the congregation conſiſted of 
ruſtics only, or chiefly, there could be no rea- 
ſonable objeQion | to a ruſtic ſtyle ; but as it is 
polite and; learned, I think the language in 
which the miniſter N them, ſhould be 
conformable. to their taſte, or, at kalt not 
ſuch as can give them ene. 


I do not complain from faſtidionſeſs; or 
a deſire to be pleaſed and amuſed by a fine 
literary compoſition; but becauſe I am 
convinced, that the want of elegance in our 
preacher prevents much of that good, 
which his ſermons are caleulates to bevy 
des. bs | 5 x IS 


If you will take this fabjea andes 5 RG 
conſideration, you will —__ your corre- 


ſpondent, 5 
| UDITOR. 


STR 
I AM a plain and regular man, of a cha- 
rater which the fine folks might perhaps 
ſtigmatize with the epithet, old-faſhioned ; 
but I regard the approbation of my own. 
2 4 | con- 
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| conſcience much more n the Uplchon of 
the world. 1 am a conſtant attendalit at ity 
pariſh church, - though I canitbr (ſaly kat! 
entirely approve the pteacher. I think A 
conftint attendahce at one's 'pirfili-dhurh | 
Affords a god example, and theref6teT Rcri- 
nie ſomething 6f my own pleadfute affd im- 
provement to the benefit of others, to Whom 
5 iy age and ſtation may render meu model. 


My complaint, which howeverT offer with 
all due humility, is agaitiſt the language of 
our preacher. He is a very 'polite | man in 
his manners, and no Teſs ſo in His obm po- 
ſition; but he abounds ſo mucÞ in Jong 
words of foreign extraction, and in poliſhed 
periods, that his congregation is often de- 
prived of Chriſtian doctrine for the "fake of 
_ diſplaying the graces of an elegant ſtyle. He 
ſeems to be almoſt afraid of introducing a paſ- 
fage from ſcripture, and totally rejects thoſe 
old words which convey religious ideas with 
peculiar preciſion, but * without any 
elegance. 
1 am almoſt certain, that Half the 'congre- 
gation underftand no more of his 'ſermons, 
than if they were written in Latin or Greek. 
The conſequence is, that a great part of the 
PR. 
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pariſhioners have deſerted the church, and 
attend an illiterate enthuſiaſt, who harangües 
in a neighbouring barn; and the reſt either 
fall aſleep, or divert themſelves with zeview- 
ing the dreſs of the rural belles who make 
a figure with their beſt ribbons every Sun- 
day. Upon the whole, the church ſervice, 
as it 1s now conducted in Our village, con- 
tributes ſo little to exeite devotion or to in- 
ſtruct in the duties df Chriſtianity, that Iam 
clearly of opinion, it might be entirely ne- 
glected with very little injury to the cauſe of | 
religion. 


You will oblige me by ehiibwekis letter 

into your conſideration, and perhaps a hint 
from you may induce our vicar to ſuit his 
doctrines and his language to the underſtand- 
ings of his homeſpun hearers. 


LI am, Sir, your's, &c. 


CoORYDON, 


I wiſh it was in my power to exchange 
the livings of the two clergymen of whom 
my correſpondents complain; for the ſtyle 
of Corydon's miniſter would exactly cor- 
reſpond with the taſte -of Auditor's en- 

lightened 


ps of. Auditor's preacher. . of d 
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; 3 congregation; AN the _ ruſtics 
would be delighted mh the plain , 


I have often W mY in the ie 

confuſed ſtate of human affairs, it is not 
eaſy to adapt / the preacher to the congrega- 
tion. The patrons of livings beſtow them 
as benefits to the preacher, without having 
an opportunity of conſulting the peculiar 


advantage: of the pariſhioners, 4 Thus it 
often happens, that a learned divine, who is 


qualified to ſhine in the ſchools of an uti- 
verſity, is appointed the religious inſtructor 
of à congregation of mere farmers, who 
can hardly read and write, while another 
of very moderate attainments is fixed in 
ſome capital town, where the congregation 
is intelligent, and capable of improving by 
the ableſt and moſt W diſcourſes from 


the pulpit. 


But it is perhaps in the power of any 
PUG to deſcend, if not to aſcend, to 
the intellects of his audience. Taſte mult 
not interfere ſo far as to exclude plain and 
ordinary words from a ſermon; for plain 
and ordinary men, of whom the greater part in 
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of rural congregations. conſiſt, can attend to 
no other with advantage. A ſcholar unac- 
quainted with the living world, can hardly 
form a juſt idea how difficult it is to render 
every word in à ſermon intelligent to the 
majority of a ruſtic audience. Words which 

are commonly eſteemed eaſy in the middle 
ranks, are in the lower quite unintelligible. 


Moliere, it is often obſerved, uſed owe 
his comedies to an old woman, who had no 
advantages of education, that he might 
judge by the manner in which ſhe was af- 
fected, how his wit and humour would be 
received by the public. - I believe a clergy- 
man might read his ſermon to ſome aged 
matron, or to his pariſh-clerk, and derive 
equal advantage from obſerving the effect 
which it ſhould produce. 90 


On the other hand, it is certainly right t to 
ule every means which taſte and eloquence 
can deviſe, in attracting the attention of a 
politer congregation. Many have been al- 
lured by the elegance of the preacher to liſten 
with attention; and, though they began to 
attend like mere heathen critics, have ended 
in receiving a very ſtrong conviction of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, and of the propriety 


2 
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Seite.” 98 
+» bet taſte be bande wo in the 
handmaid of virtue and religion. She has 
d ſten been engaged in the ſervice of viee, 
and ſerveil the cauſe of infidelity much more 
neee any reaſon or argument. 
Much has been aid on the ſubject of 
W eloquence, and great pains are beſton- 
ac d in acquiring the graces of ſtyle and de- 
kRrery; but, after all, it muſt be acknoy- 
ledged, that the plaineſt: manner with a very 
loud voice, but without any ſtudied graces, is 
often the beſt calculated to convey ſound 
inſtruction to the ruſtic villager. 
The firſt object in the preacher's mind 
ſhould be, to ſpeak in ſuch a manner as i 
moſt likely to convince and affect the mind 
of his hearer. Different claſſes of hearen 
_ Tequire different modes of addreſs. 'How- 
ever learned a clergyman may be, and hon- 
ever well qualified to expatiate on pro- 
found and metaphyſical ſubjects, he vil 
do right to deſcend from his own emi- 
nences, and ſtoop to ſuch ſentiments and lan- 
-guage as are familiar and intelligible to the 
4 over whoſe ſpiritual ſtate he is ap- 
y - 
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pointed to ata. The church is; not to he 
conſidered as a ſchool of eloquence, neither 
ought any one to Mean the ny; he 


| talents, and10-amub an. audience 67 2980 

Inſtruction is the firft object. It is right 
veys it moſt effectually; but the-plaineſt and 
the leaſt ſtudied, the mere colloquial, are often 
the beſt for this purpoſe. In a word, the 
preacher who poſſeſſes. ſufficient judgment and 
abilities, will riſe or fall in his eloquence ac- 
cording to the ſtandard of his hearers taſte and 
knowledge. | | 


A man of learning and abilities is often 
afraid to deſcend in his ſtyle, leſt he ſhould 
expoſe himſelf to one or two hearers who 
may be ſuperior to the reſt, or who may ac- 
cidentally enter the church. His character 
requires the ſupport of conſtant endeavours 
for the acquiſition of excellence; and if, 
for the ſake of accommodating his diſ- 
courſe to his hearers, he ſhould write or 
preach in a ſtyle below himſelf, he fears that 
he may incur negle& or contempt from the 
judges of literary excellence. But he ſhould 


diveſt himſelf of all ſuch conſiderations, and, 
like 
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Uke a faithful ſervant. and ſoldier of * | 
Chriſt, bear with alacrity-every indignity and 
injury which may ariſe in the conſcientious 
diſcharge of his duty. Hearers, on the 
| other hand; ſhould not be haſty in their cen- 
| ſures, but when they examine the merits of 
the preacher, confider the ſtate and FROGS 
eee ne e am 
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Princip placuiſſe viris non ultima a eſt. Hon. 


M. of the world be many advantages 
over the ſcholat and philoſopher, if ad- 
vancement to civil honours and to lucrative 
preferment | are the grand objects of human 
ambition, and the moſt valuable purpoſes of 
life. They are not prevented from the pro- 
ſecutlon of their intereſted deſigns by ſtudy 
and application to ſcience ; neither are they 
embarraſſed with thoſe delicacies which often 
confine men of genius and learning to the 
ſhade of ftudious retirement. While the 
ſcholar is buſy i in the "ſearch of wiſdom, in 
turning over the volumes of antiquity, and 
tracing the labyrinths of ſcience, the man of 
the world is knoeking at the great man's 
door, diſtributing his cards of addreſs, or 
bowing at a levee, He obtains a promiſe in 
ſome favourable moment, in the mollia tem- 
fora fandi, and in conſequence of it is ad- 
vanced to honour and emolument, while the 
ſtudent is neglected and forgotten in the ob- 
ſcurity of his cloſet. 


But 
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But when young men obſerve that honours 
are beftowed on charaQore which theymomemn-. 


1 5 ber to have had no gretenſions to ſolid. merit, 


and that the learned and the virtuous are paid 


_ with the ſcanty pittance of reluctant 
raiſe, they lay aſide their bogks, and relax 
the ſtrictneſs of their morals, that. they way 
learn the manners of the world, and acquire 
thoſe ſuperficial graces which they find. to be 
the moſt fi ſucceſsful FEBinengation Y a 
age. | 
The following letter of my correſpondem 
ſuggeſted my ce this ly; FA Tg 
n 3 
1 AM, one 5 W 
calls diſappointed. men, I on I have been 
diſappointed: and you will do right to ſuffer 
this circumſtance to have its due weight in 
conſidering the juſtice or injuſtice of my 
complaints and my obſervations, 
Having always ſupported a decent * 
racter both for morals and literature, at my 
ſchool and college, I was honoured. with the 
appointment of tutor to a young nobleman 
ſoon after I had taken holy orders, I ſuc- 
ceeded very well in my attempts to improve 
my pupil, and gave univerſal ſatisfaQion. | 
5 e 


FL 


” 
, \ 6 
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My; friends congratulated, and äffured meme 
that there was ho doubt of my ſucceeding 
in the church, as my pupil's father was a man 
of great intereſt. Indeed I thought m 
certain of a living at leaſt, though I was not 
languine * to promiſe myſelf a dignity: 
It was not my forte to be a boon « com- 95 

panion. J could neither ſing, drink, or gam e. 

Iwas not indeed very fond of company, eſpe- 
cially that mixed Tort which was often aſſem- 

bled at his lordfhip's table. If there was a 
poſſibility of being excuſed, I was ſure to be 

abſent, and make an apology. Study was 

my delight; and I really found that the dif- 

ſipation of much company totally diſqualified p 
me for reading and reflection. I am not con- 

ſcious of having been querulous or moroſe; 
but I found that as I was not very eager to 

be admitted inte the numerous parties which 

often aſſembled at his 1lordfhip' s houſe, ſo 

neither was I very anxiouſly ſolicited. 


It happened that at his lordſhip's country- | 
relidence, the vicar of the pariſh, a couſin of 
a neighbouring eſquite, was, what was called 
in that country, a very good kind of fellow; 
ve chat is, he was totally deftitute of all fs 
g, and of all pretenſions to it. He threw. 
My Vol. II. Aa | off 
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from a jockey in any other reſpect than by a 


terrier. He loved company, and could 
entertain his/ companions with many ſong, 
and hiſtories of hares and foxes. - Theſe 
N qualifications and this character rendered him 


| conſtantly: invited to dinner after every hunt, 


| ſmall ſhare i in the affections. of my patron, in 


miſſion. 3 1 


7 


ok - \ 


off all. formality, ſo as not to be diginguiſhed 


light gray; ſtriped coat. He kept a fine hunter, 
a pair of pointers, a gray-hound, and a 


extremely agreeable to my lord; and be Was 


and on every extraordinary occaſion -- 
1 faw very plainly. that 1 poſſeſſed but a 


compariſon with my rival. However, Iwill 
do my lord the juſtice to — that he paid me 
regularly during my employment, and made 
me a preſent of ten nie on an fan dif- 


I retired to a very i curacy”; ina coun- 
try town, where I have reſided many years, 
ſtudying, praying, and preaching, but to- 
tally unnoticed by my pupil and his father 
I have had a hint indeed, that my lady was 
diſpleaſed with my unpoliſhed manners, and 
that to this day ſhe attributes the Rooping of 
Her ſon to my requiring him to read and 
write too much while I had the honour to be 
his tutor. © | 
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Myr rival, 281 called him, did not under- 
take; to ſupply; my plgce as tutor to the 
noble pupil, but he became his conſtant com- 

panion, to the, great delight of my lord and 
lady. To evinee their gratitude; to him for 
having taught ihe: young: gentleman to ſhoot 
flying, and to cry, . Tally b with a good 
grace, * him a 
rectory of, fout hundred a year, promiſed 
bim the next vacant. prebend, and given him 
reaſon to believe, if his lordſhip ſhould come 
again into place, that he ſhall. have 9G the 
beſt Engliſh biſhopries. : 

I think I have fome end to ny 
but I will not trouble you any farther. I will 
only inform you, that I am not in want; and 
that, with the aſſiſtance of Chriſtian philoſo- 
| phy, I _w_ w 4 — without re- 

ning. 100 


1 . Si -your's,- Han 


| I cannot! t help thinking it injurious to the + 
Was cauſe of religion, that young men of no quali- 
and fication, except that which enables them to 
; of WF thoot, ſhould be patronized by lay patrons, to 
and the excluſion of learned and reſpectable clergy- 
> be men, The right of preſentation to a living, 
—_— or 
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5 eſſentialty comer in A proper 
ebchbent ar 1 Ugitäry 5j but patrotis and 


4 beo it on a friend or deperidanit; 
zs an emdfumeft tö the perſon , preferred, 
Without conſiderini g the dutles er the vie, ot 
tit influence of the etample- With" 2 
#6 qualifications for preferments, f was fil 


Ibis maxim ſeems to have been — 9 


duties of it are to influence. To beſtow the cuie 


promotion in this age with very Wile merit 


* irie rerdtdes 


Appoimtmem to an atem ty, 
is a Ricred truſt.  THowahds ma) be ol 
bie of in 


— in 


power- ire too apt to'-confider only 
y Vilie"6f the” retten and 
merely 


12 


by ſome werldly-rinded than; Mat ev »= 


is qualified for what he enn get in this v 


fecei ved by many patrons and by miny pre- 
ferment-hunters. But every ſerious, ſenſible, 
and conſcientious man wilt conſider the conſe- 
quences of an appointment to thoſe whom the 


of ſouls on a" man little better qualified in 
morals or learning than a common groom or 
game-keeper, is a deed; which a good man 
would be ſorry to anſwer for, either at the tri- 
bunal of God or his own conſcience. 


There i 18 another, and 4 very / differnt kind 
of men, who often obtain went and 


Io They 


-4 * n 1 | 
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They * all thoſe appearances of merit - 
which can be aſſumed without ut the rea 1 7, an 
which tend. to gelude the ſuperbicial, 1855 | 
are moſt accurate | in their dreſs, and j in the 
pundilios of ceremony and behaviour. They 
wear large 172 or. their hair moſt ſprucely 
dreſſed, they peak with oily tongues, they 
never contradict, 'bow low, and they 
talk learnedly' before the ignorant. They 
ſpend their time in calling upon every body 
to whom they can procure the ſlighteſt in- 
troduQtion. They throw away no time on 
muſty books; ; but what few hours they ſpend 
at home they « devote to their toilet. At a 
general election they are very active, and by 
means of dreſs and addreſs, commonly pre- 
vail with the weak to vote for their patron, 
who they hope, will recommend them to the 
prime miniſter, or lord chancellor. - They 
commonly Lucceed, for their varniſh is of fo 
excellent and beautiful a kind, that not one 
in twenty can ſee the poverty of the mate- 
rials which it cover.. When they are ele- 
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4 vated to the higheſt ranks, and become pa- 
trons inſtead of dependants, they take care to 

nd ſhew no regard to real merit, and for this 

nd good reaſon ;—they are conſcious that they 
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dh un er ng, 4 2 to it for Wir "own 
11 advancement. - beltowing favours they are 
"Rk influenced and porerned | by intereſt, by ap- 
5 plications f from. greater men than ihengſetves, 

Be! Whom: they ; ſtill look 1 up to with an eye 0 | 
. adoration, like s a dog waiting f for a bone. 5 


It is very, certain that many are -poſlelled of 
. \ 3 and power , who. are not capable of 
B judging of real merit, or who, if they were, 
| baxe nat liberality enough td be influenced by 
it in the diſtribution of their favours. The 
evil, therefore, can ſeldom, be prevented 
Where the patrons are in a private ſtation, 
But public; authority might interfere to pre- 
vent ſuch abuſes in public officers and in ſtatef: 
men, who are elevated not merely t that they 
may fill their on pockets, and thoſe of every 
ſervile inſtrument of their power; but that 
they may encourage merit in the community, 
by rewarding it with honour and emalument 
Eccleſiaſtical patronage exerted for the pur · 
poſes of partiamentary corruption, is an abuſe 
which contributes to undermine the founda- 
tion of both church and tate, and at once 
inconſiſtent with common de and ſigcere 
ert 
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| 12222 can be no doubt but that it is the | 
4 moſt important intereſt of every man to 
enjoy his exiſtence. The only, queſtion is, 
in what magner fle {hall ſeek and. Kind this 
valuable end. It has been the inquiry of all \ 
philoſophers from the earlieſt ages to the pre- 


ſent, in \ what the chief good, of man Soul 
They have never been unanimous, but have 


F ˙·A r e ee Sia, 


differed ſo much, as to induce thoſe who: at- ve) 
tended to them to entertain a mean opinion 
b of all philoſophy. _ . 79 5 1 
hate the philoſopher,” faid an ancient, | 
p * who is not wiſe for bimſelf;“ “ that is, 


whoſe philoſophy has no tendency, to make 
himſelf happier. Opinions, howeyer ingeni- 
- ous, which conduce not to ſweeten the plea- | 
fures of ſociety,” or to regulate the conduct ok c 
individuals, are of little value. 
8 Aa 4 Alfter 
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Alter all the ſ ubtle. dif putes of philoſophers, 
it is evident that cheerfulneſs, ariſing from 

\ real benevolence of heart and conſcious rec- 
| ritude, is the quality which. contributes moſt 

to the enjoyment of life. It diffuſes a per- 
petual ſunſhine over every thing around us. 
Whether proſperity or adverſity be our lot, 
this quality ealms the ſtorm, and convert it 
to an univerſal ſerenity, like that of a mild 


ſummer evening. 


Innocence i 18 the "wy Fer to cheerfill- 
neſs. Guilt can only affect external gaiety, 
Health is alſo effentially neceſſary to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion. But as none of us are per- 
fectly innocent, but find, on a review of our 
lives, much to lament, it will be neceſſary to 
reſtore by religion, what we may have loſt by 
depravity. Exerciſe and temperance wil 
uſually ſecure the bleſſing of health. When 
theſe two leading qualities, innocence. and 
health, are ſecured, we may then ſeek for 
amuſement. Amuſement i in this life is one 
of the beſt means of promoting our happi- | 
neſs, after the conſcientious ic of 
our neceflary duty. 


It is certainly very deſirable to 5 


mind in a ſtate e 1 00 pleaſed with 
thole 
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diſpoſition. ; He who is under the influence, 
of malignant paſſions cannot be eaſy ; and 
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quently ſtigmatized and deſpiſed as trifles.- /A 
— conſcience is neceſſary to produce this 


without eaſe there can be no cheerfulneſs, and 

no placid and ſubſtantial enjoyment. 
Many of the common occurrences of liſe 

are triles when they are weighed in the ba- 
lance of reaſon.” But he who reſolves not to 
be entertained by them as they ariſe; will re- 

ſcind a copious ſource of ſoothing ſatiaface 
tion. The art of trifling agreeably and in- 
nocently, after long and laboripus exertions, 
has been called wiſdom. But it muſt be re+ 
membered, that trifles muſt not occupy the 
time and attention which are more juſtly ap- 


In fine weather few pleaſures are greater to 
an uncorrupted mind than walking or riding 
amidſt the beauties of rural ſcenery. It is 
wonderful that they who profeſs to be the 
votaries of pleaſure ſhould confine themſelves 
to hot rooms and card-tables, when the 
zephyr invites them to ſurvey the beauties f 
Flora, and to taſte the delights. of nature, on - 
hills, in vales, in woods and groves, by the 

| | | ſides 
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ſides of rivers, un 8. the Paradiſe of wal; 
tivated garden. The air of an aſſembly room 

in the months of July and Auguſt muſt be 

foul and unwholeſome to ſuch a degree, az 
' cannot fail of being injurious to beauty, ax 
Well as ingonſiſtent with enjoyment. The 
ſmoke of candles, exhalations of perfumes, 
and other effluvia, added to the heat of the 
weather, muſt be particularly diſguſtful to 
thoſe: whoſe. organs of ſenſation are not ren 
deͤered dull and obtuſe by habitual relaxation. 
And yet the life of thoſe who are engaged in 
ſcenes like theſe is named, by way of . emi: 
nence, à life of er ö ln bun often 
AI it neceſſary. H. H 


The great object of Mien ho iber d 
render his life truly pleaſurable, according to 
his own ideas of enjoyment, and not accord: 
ing to thoſe of a capricious faſhion, is to pre- 
ſerve his heart in a general ſtate-of: tranqui 
lity. In this happy ſtate he is able to enjoy 
all that is rationally deſirable, and to judge 
clearly and properly of every thing which 
- falls under his 484M and demands his at- 
tention as a man, a Chriſtian, and a member 
of civil ſociety. The ſtate itſelf, like that, of 
health, is a ſtate of conſtant pleaſure, But 
there 


- 


. 
3 
be 
as 
as 
be 
es, 


play. Nothing agitates the mind ſo violently 
as gaming. 


amuſement. 
f without danger of the ſea, and without the 
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diere is one amuſement among the: füllion 
able which” is peculiarly deſtructive of tran- 
quillity. I mean the amuſement of deep 


Gameſters indeed affect a cool» 
nels, and oſten appear with a compoſed coun- 
tenance; but this very compoſure" is the reſult 
of ſtudy, it is deceitful, it is a maſk'; and 
the emotions of the heart are often the more 
painful from the reſtraint under which they 
are kept by that artifice, which renders 
placid countenance” eſſentially neceſſary to the 
characder of a {kilful rw LETS Tort? | 


Some degree- of variety aud novelty ap- 
peats to be eſſentially requilite to a continued 
ſtate of enjoyment. Travelling ! is found to 
gratify the paſſion for novelty and viciſſitude, 
more agreeably than any other mode of 
Journeys in our own country, 


inconyenience of diſtance from domeſtic con- 
nexions, afford great delight, and render 
home more agreeable, by changing the ſcene. 
It has of late indeed become a frequent prac- 
tice to make an autumnal excurſion to the 
north, and to view Nature in her fine uncul- 
tivated forms, as ſhe fits on the rocks and 

* | moun- 


. and. The folly of viſiting foreign climes, 
i with a total ignorance of our of fine coun- 


cinity, before we extend AER 


reſourte for happineſs. The beſt expedient is 
to keep the mind in a ſtate of ſelf- govern- 
ment, to ſubdue the paibons, and to reſtrain 


can ſo ſweetly compoſe the troubled ſpirit of 


E ͤ IS 


can ſhake, much leſs overturn; and no in- 
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' mountains of the leſs frequented parts of thi 


try, ſeems to be now acknowledged. In the 
order of travelling, it is certainly right to 
begin wich vjening the beauties in qur i. 
to rer 


moter regions. 
But indeed, e 


that extravagant love of variety which leads 
to diſcontent i in our r preſent e jad. 
ituation. _ 

After all the bestes amuſements and plea- 
ſures of dilfipated life, t there | is nothing which 


man, nothing which can ſo effecually ſmooth 
the rugged path of life, and ſtrew it with 
flowers, as piety and charity. A perfect con- 
fidence in God is a firm foundation for the 
fabric of felicity, which no ſtorms and tempeſt 


gredient i in the cup of life can ſweeten i it like 
beneyolence. | 


| 4 * 
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| 585 ns hi 7 nor r 
F JF the aſt whoſe ot Ge 4. _ 
tures *. fidelity i 18 greatly eſteemed, ie 


is ſurely. reaſonable to appreciate highly the 
ill of bim who can paint the n manners to 
life. The moral painter muſt be furniſh- 
a with a taſte equal to that of any manual 
artiſt; and he muſt alſo poſſeſs a peculiar pe- 
netration, He muſt know mankind, not only 
in a theoretical view, but ulſo from acttal 
experience, and in the comttion tramfactions 
of human intercourſe. He muſt be accuſtom- 
ed to watch thoſe minute difcumſtances of 
converſation and behaviour, which eſcape the 
notice of a ſuperficial obſerver. He muſt 
trace words and actions to their motives. He 
muſt, in a word, poſſeſs k fagacity with 
which few are diſtinguiſhed; and he muſt 
have had matiy opportunities for its exertion. 
The aneient critics refer every thing to Ho- 
mer. They 'affirm that Homer was the firſt 
who wrote characters, and that the character- 
iſtical writers derived the idea of their works 
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from him. Caſaubon introduces in his Pre« 
face a fine quotation from the thirteenth book 
of the Iliad ®;; a ſpecimen which ſeems to 


juſtify the opinion. It is a very lively pic- 
ture of the coward and of the 8 wan. 


rinQtion.” It is on all Gas confeſſed, + ht 
in this reſpect he is rely ſuperior, to 
Virgil. . 

„Theophraſtus i 1 the 1 anther. extant 
who has profeſſedly written characters. Varro 
wrote a book | 4p: . xagar rng, or coneerning 
characters, but his work is not preſerved, and 
it is imagined that he treated on the charac- 
ters, or diſcriminating marks of ſtyle and 
compoſition. Others think it was on the dif- 
ferent kinds of eloquence. ys Ts 


; 


Theophraſtus flouriſhed in NIE time of 
Alexander the Great, and about three hun- 
dred years before the Chriſtian æra. His 
name was Tyrtamus; but Ariſtotle changed 
it to Theophraſtus, becauſe his elocution had 
e in it of Kan and the 8 ex- 
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2 Lid. xili, ver. 278. 
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Abatiidea'®;- He was celebrated us a ; 
natural philoſopher, and his -ſchool was fre- 


pry 


— thouſand ſcholars. Helived 


to the age of one hundred Wr and 
wrote a multitude of treatiſes. a Mam '. - 
But I muſt not deviate/ from the en 
object; which is the conſideration of Theo- 
phraſtus as the delineator of moral characters. 
There üre in all twenty-ſix chapters} in 
each of which a character is delineated. 
Theres no doubt but that much of the work 
is loſt, ſomething interpolated, and à great 
deal tranſpoſed. It is but a fragment; yet, 
like the 3 of A re | 
valuable. - '. DG K te 
Menander is ſaid to have 2 the char 
of Theophraſtus; and 'Theophraſtus has been 


therefore called the Father of Comedy. The 


characters certainly contain many touches of 
ſuch comic humour as might adorn the ſtage. 

They begin with a formality which would 
induce one to expect rather a dry and philo- 
ſophical treatiſe on the ſubjects propoſed, than 
a comic Pons The definition of the ab- 


0 AY 

wed Olepparet gorge tanto Toprap;* "Aa s 10 
duag pfaf em, dr ee n EvOgares, bra Ore 
, ori ten * Svuipas.. 


uw 


ſtract 
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| ſtract and concrete enen —— and 
egretably ſutpriſed to find: — — eat 


It muſt be owned that Theophraſtus ah 
pears not to have been poſſeſſed! vf any Y great 


delicacy. He purſues his ſubject ſo far, a8 


| frequently to lead bis reader-60-ungleanſy 
| ſcenes. But the ancients, with al their im- 

provements, were inferior to che moderns in 
that purity of taſte which exeludes whatever 
is offenſive to the ſenſes or imagination. What 
can be more indelicate than the writings-of 
Ariſtophanes, which: the refined rene 
greatly admired? __ 

Jo judge of Theophraſtus, a . 
diveſt himſelf of that | narrowneſs of mind 
which leads to ſuppoſe. no ftate of manners 
right or tolerable but its own. The French 
have often diſplayed that faftidious delicacy 
which has prevented them from perweiving 
pleaſure in the moſt celebrated works of anti- 
quity. Even Homer is too groſs for the k. 

terary beaux of Paris. 5 a 
Theophraſtus, there is little doubt, repre- 

ſented the Athenians as he found them; and 


it is a very curious ſet of pictures which e 
4 2 3 


and lively painting of Horace. 3 Daf 


/ 
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1 


our own century. Men were then diſſemblero, 


Europe. 
Bend pelle 08 ente, pv ke 


appear defective and diſguſtful. It has no- 


lcs than ninety-nige years when he compqſed 


*E— p 2 Bb. "ſpice 


to poſterity. We find, what 
indeed might reaſonably be expected, t 
men's manners were, three hundred e 
before the Chriſtian æra, much like thoſe in 


they were miſers, they were triflere, they 
were lovers of novelty to exceſs ; they hade 
thouſand other failings; in every reſpect rev 
ſembling mme | 


. of the world, who can reliſn Theo g 
phraſtus. To a mere ſcholar, the work muſt 


thing in it of ſyſte, The method in each 
character. is often,, confuſed, probably from 
the injuries of time, and poſſibly from te 
age of the author; for Theophraſtus was no 


18 us himſelf, though Laertius 
me of the crities pretend to know 
beter. Obs might naturally have. erpechesd 
more regularity in a diſciple, of the Stagirite,. 

Caſaubon- publiſhed a. moſt excellent edition 
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ſpitir dg his author N mth * an 


the fame time; his notes are valuable. Theb- 


Phruſtus requires not a profuſion of learned 
notes; but, nevertheleſs, he has had com- 


eſti nation Newton's is, 1 think, the beſt 


adapted to young perſons. Newt6n hus mide 
the author eaſy to be underſtood; and has ex- 


ect of editions. I mean rather to point out 
the merits ef the authors themſelves, bt to 


been much admired, and ESnſtgquetitly 


 phleatihs "There is a greut dent of ſinguln 


world ae derived fri thech. 3 
| MG | : Ul kubu- 


Certain he often miſunderſtood him; but, a 


Hietitators' remarkably profix. '»  Needhatt's 
edition is tediouſly dull, and in no gren 


platmed many paſſages and many ſingle ex- 
preſſions with great ingenuity. ' 1 4. 1 een! 
But I muſt not erer into the extenſtye ſub 


mention any little eiretmſtances reſpeclint 
mem which may . the ſtudent of polite 
letters + F JOATEL, 2 12,97 


Dy Bruyere ſtands pew be enerat' efffcnlton 
to the ancient Thigh His work ha 


pro 
Yuced math bad iniititots," The chatithen 


J 


apäble of general p- 
Tigacity a them, and tuch Knowledge of the 


wiſhed to have hig work introduced to the 
reader's; notice. as an imitatiou of Theo- 
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knowledge of de würd can be acquired 
without mixing too much in ite follies;'is 
certainly deſirable * but the wiſdom baught 
by aGual experience uſually: coſta too high 
price. The tranſlation ef Theophraſtus, which 
Bruyere has prefixed, is hy no means maſtery. | 
Indeed, I-rather;confider the addition of Theo- 
phraſtus; as-a ſcreen) to: hide the perſonalities 
included in the author's oN character. He 


phraſtus. But it is not ſoz it ig, 2,1 work 
gr eatly ſuperior. It has exactneſs and force. 
It is has wit and ſatire. It has elegance, Nut, 
with all its exgellengies, there are few books 
which ſooner tire the. tender. The mind loves 
a connexion of thought, at rats $908 
or-two, when its attention is. one ſecured. - 
It delights In. roving for a ſhort, time; but 1 ut 
ſoon grows weary, and ſeeks, ſatisfaction in 
confining its. attention. 19, 4 more x egular ſeries 
of ideas. $108 Fam 19% 2677. $4 it [tor 24497 
Cheſterfield. Has ſtrongly recommended 
Bruyere, and indeed his bock conduces greatly 
to the good purpoſe of habituating: young 
minds to make, obſervations on men and man- 


ners. De gaben of much of the mg 
Bbs - valuable 


5 valuable 0 
— dſcribbs; the-elits\of the 


rente, 'iw-complaifance, Ia gratitude elle 
5 * paroitre 1 hr. n ůÿ· aw dehors 1 


\ 


urtentide Raden ef Brayete."- - - 071 4) 


wo particularly Aifinguithed for his talent 


1 1 Wins 1 


ſound du Ruν,tet o Gili#itn ; nods 


externab graces in the: following palſlage : 
L poltteſſe n'inſpire pas toujours R bonts, 


en donn du mins les apparenoch, et fait 


roi tte iuteneurem ent 
IdR d en Gifcovet a fmilatity of this 
a8 well as ſeritittent, iti the writings of Chef. 


terfitld aud Bruyere; and thete is every rei- 
fon to Believe that Cheſterfield ber aan 


An duthet of ohr own country, iu a book 
entitled Maxims and Qharactefs, has imitated 
Bruyere with good fret.) It is lively and 
witty! ————ů an, inequa- 
Ry in he work, and Teveral of the deſcrip 
tiotis art Already antiquated; 1 
Pope is ad adtmirable dekineater of Charge 


ters; nothing was ever more highly finiſhed 
than his "charaQter of Atticus. - Addiſon is 


of moral painting. Fielding: yields to' fen 
in the deſcription e manners; and if 'Smol 
Rt n his fertile genius with 2 
deus, 8 d ; * 


&n) ve vin errbnuar m 


regard to decorum tere is no doubt but he 
would have been one — the A this kind' 
of excellence. 9 nnn 

oh noed human ge 57 
able, 898 5 power of delin ineating manners with 
fidelity is juſtly held in high eſteem. Nothing 
can contribute more to communicate a k HD- 
ledge of the humaii heart, and of the ſetiti 
and conduct probable in atvy given ſituation, 


been little elſe but ſevere caricaturas of * 
en 1 ponies envy, 
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ts 
than ſuch repreſentations faithfully extibited. 


One circumſtunce hs prevented ſo much$#ood 
from being derived from the painting ef 
characters as might have been, ànd has eve, 
cauſed ãt to be productive of evil. This is no 
other than à proneneſe to perſonal ſatire and 
invective. Moral paintings have too often 


' 
] 


pv” 


* 


read what. they” have thus wantanly cor 
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Mga e in leiſure, 1 
abuſing that happy circumſtance, is {aid 
to have written an oration in praiſe, of mud 
or clay; Puteanus, in the ſame ſituation, 


celebrated an egg; one has written a pane- 


gyric on drunkenneſa; and others on- louſe, 
a flea, the itch, and the ague:: They might, 
it is certain, write what they pleaſed, and it 
ia happy for us that there is no compulſion to 


poſed. Ne wy N md $11 979 "9: 
There vnelendy en bochs eg will 


uſed by any man, or to any good purpoſe 
J0o encreaſe their number by writing mere 


nonſenſe and inſipid bagatelle, is certainly 


improper. And it is to be wiſhed” that they 


who are ſo fond of ſcribbling to ſpoil paper, 
without the leaſt idea of advantage to ſcience 
or . morals, would be contented with - the 
amuſement they derive from the employ, _ 
forbear en. 48078 
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The love of novelty is indeed ſo powterſull 


en oſten rebommend ta notice books 


which have nothing elſe to recommend them, 
But it is to be wiſhed; that as the loye of 

velty may certainly De 
performances as by bad ones, it would giys 
itſelf the trouble to exerciſe the powers of 


judgment and election. l ater) 


ideen ing compaſnions ge 


| ſent age are novels, poems, and miſcellanies, 


There are, however, — — 
and ſubſtantia value, ſuch as appear; to havę 
owed their origin to true genius and to claſr 
ſical taſte.” Wherever they exhibit genuine 
they furniſh matter for cefeftionzothey.1cer- 
tainly conſtitute ſome of the moſt uſeful bos 
for the inſtruction of young perſons. They 
are ſo pleaſing that the mind is gradually al- 
lured by them to virtue and wiſdom, which 


it would perhaps nge ver have duly conſider ef 


and fully adopted had they been recommend- 
ed ſolely by dull argumentation. 6 11 
But it is à misfortune, that among the 


gteat variety and multitude of novels; with 


which the world abhounds, very few 'are/cap- 
able of © racing morality. Their authors are 


Bb4 found 
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ound fr the moſt part to lean to the fide of 
vice; or if 'uny begin with a ſincere purpoſo 
of inſtruRing the riſmg gencration-4n/ rei 
| ſo they are ſo injudicious in the con- 
a& of their work, as to enter into ſuck warm 
| Ublerlptiits and narratives as condute' tather 
to inflame than tc allay the futy of the pat 
ſions. 011. 315 N de. ,. 
— arb three kinds of novels; thoſe 
Which ate really god, and have nothing in 
them of a yorrupting nature; thoſe which 
are extremely excellent, confidered _—_ a; 
_ Compoſitions, but of a bad tendeney; and 
Thoſe which ure almoſt infipid, which poſfeſi 
wothing” ſtriking in the tory, nor elegant 
in the language, but are formed merely to 
amuſe mind Weener erw. _ _ 
n turn. 
Tbe kr lor lun 16746 eas in youth; 26 
ich are peculiarly © fitted to improve the 
mind. They are ſuch as Don Quixote, if 
any fuch can be found. The ſecond are cer- 
tainly to be laid afide till the ſtudent has paſſed 
be dangerous age of carty youth. The laſt 
are never to be read at all, but $0 be nw! 
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uon K erte, 
Poem, without ay 


rhymes, greatly abound - in tie preſeſit 
— Every newſpaper has its poet's Kbralhs 


Now, as Horace has juſtly fats; atick as Hos 
fands have ſuicd ſinee Höraet there 10 le 


poſſibility of toleratirig medioctity id poetry 
poetry is not one of the neſſaxies of Hife. 


The information it conveys may be oed 


in proſe. It is ſought only a an excellengeʒ 
a refinement, an elegance. If therefore it is 
not excellent, refined, andꝭ elegant, it ay be 
diſpenſed with. |; We ſhall be better pfeaſed 
with a plain good dinner, than. with a; deſert 
of pretended, ſweetmeats, in which! there 
is nothing truly delicious. Almoſt all the 
verſification which obtrudes itſeif on the 
public eye in public papers, is uſeleſs and 
ſuperfluous. It proceeds from thoſe who, 


with little learning or genius, are ſmitten dy 


the ſweets of poetical fame, and are 'defirous 


of making an appeal to the worid, and trying 


whether or not they ſhall be judged worthy - 


of the laurel. Among, the trifling and uſeleſs 
poetry may certainly be claſſed all rebaſes and 
acroſtics, and moſt of the modern paſtorals; | 


It 


| publiſh}: though he preſerved them among fil 
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It will aid, -if,theſe Ipo of 
dale —— the idle) innocently, 
 they,are- ul uſeful. But J alk. whether, if the 
ile were to lay aſide ſuch unimproving 
works, they raight, not probably; find more 
pleaſure, together with improvement, in works 
pf ſound judgmant, taſte; and knowledge.:; 
The books' which abound in modern lan- 
guages under the titles of Miſcetlanies, are 
oſten of no other value than as they ſerve to 
promote the paper manufacture, and to em- 
ploy the ingenidus perſons who. labour in the 
typographical art. They are oſten poſthu- 
mous; ſuch as the author never ittended to 


papers from a parental partiality for all his 
literary progeny. They are often mere ju- 
venilities, exerciſes, or preludes to greater per- 
formances, and ought no more to be preſent» 
ed to the public eye, than the rehearſals which 
actors go through F to their OR 
one on the ſtageG. : 
The miſcellanies of a writer really poſſe 

| of abilities, and publiſhed by himſelf; or with 
his approbation, and under his immediate in- 
ſpeQion, may Rags. be very valuable; But 
' thoſe 
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upon us under this form, by thoſe voſe un 
intention is to make a ſaleable comniddity, 
might certainly, as fur as the intereſts of - 
tetature are concerned, he ſpared. Vet tliey 
are not to be ſeverely condemned, as they are 
often highly beneficial to youth, and in a 
commercial view, to the communityz It is 
very equitable. chat a tradeſman ſhould reap his 
emolument in the fair exerciſe of his trade, 
vrhatever may be the intrinſio value uf the 
commodity which hei produces. If his book 
is ill compoſed, nobody is compelled to buy 
it; and if any-are ſo deficient; in-tafte as to 
admire what is not excellent, the miſtake is 
4 means ſuch as ſhould exaſperate the 

of an obſerver. Many parts of litera- 
ture are merely amuſing; and, though errors 
ſhould frequently prevail, yet in forming a 
judgment of them, it is not worth-while to be 
very angry. It would be miſerable, if readers 
in general, like Bentley and Warburton, were 
of a diſpoſition to draw daggers for differences 
on ſubjects of little importance. 


Old perſons, who ceaſe to aſpire at im- 
provement in learning, or perſons retired from 
mercantile buſineſs, or thoſe who are only 

capable 
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 capable-of iſeekibgy- an'/ innocent paſtime in 
\ bboksjare juſtifiable, in taking up whatever, is ; 
capable of fixing their attention in the ſhort | 
| tint) which they devote to reading; but I 
wink ir a. miafghtuhe to have eontracted a 
| _ nrifling! taſte) at an early age, aud when a 
young man 'ought to be preparing his mind 
to aft a manly part in ſome honourable em · 
plogment. For ſuch a purpoſe he catnot 
poſſibly acquire too great a ſhare; of ideas 
He ſhould therefore read original author, 
am thoſe! who comprize 4 great deal in 4 
little. He ſhauld aim at the atfininment uf a 
ſolid judgment and of real knowledge. He 
ſhould be armed againſt deceptiou of every 

ſort, and therefore ſhould be exerciſed in 

improving his judgment, and chiefly c 
verſant in ſuch authort as require cloſe at- 
tention, and will abide the teſt * om, 
Peer er OA n Eg e 
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752 are ſonie minds which ſeem 


 pellels an pniverfali 
believe the ind of. Mr, P to! 
ane ef theſe, , * Buy, Meng 7h 
critic, I cannot conceive an 
« ſuch an opinion; for 00 Me. | 
« any thipg in dramatic, poetry?“ 
tainly did not; 1 but 1 know not that it is 
juſt to conclude. that he. could not, if he had 
choſen to undertake the. taſk. But the truth 
is, "ſe is too ſhort for the difplay of abilities 
in all kinds 'of OI: He tranſlated 
Homer 's works, a moſt fa tiguing undertaking ; 
he wrote a great many miſcellanies ; and of 
the ſhort period allotted” to man, he did not 
reach the utmoſt boundary.” There are paſ- 
ſages in all his poems, which evince that he 
did not want pbetical genius for any kind of 
poem to which he might have directed its 
powers. 
A very ingenious and elegant critic, for 
whoſe na and opinions in polite lite- 
rature great reſpect is certainly due, has ex- 
M0 4 erted 


„. WINTER. 
emed himſelf in his firſt volume, to prove that 
Ve hold. Mr; Pope in too high eſtimation as 


— 


a poet, and that he is entitled to little other 
praiſe than that of a good ſatiriſt and eorredt 


ft 4 * abt {LITE 1 . IIS bet . 55 22 


1 


his preface he rather alfa} ſelects 
4 . e from 4 "moral 3 

into proſe, as u proof th at it has "no claim to 
. Poetry beyond the rhyme. He ſays, that you 
cannot ſelect ten lines out of the lliad) „ Para- 
diſe. Lo or Georgics, of Virgil, and reduce 
them by. any broceſs of critical chemiſtry to 
proſe. But ſurely i it is not equitable to com- 
EN a moral epiſtle,, in the Horatian manner, 
with epic poems, or with a. didactic poem 
written in Virgil's. moſt embelliſhed ſtyle. 
Jet, allowing this to be right, I cannot allow 
_ the aſſertion to be well founded. Is am cer- 
tain that from either of theſe poems, but eſpe- 
cially, from Mikon, many 2 e .of ten 
lines may be reduced to prole, b taking the 
words which conſtitute the mu c of blank 
verſe out of their inverted order. 1 know not 
chat the firſt lines, to go no farther, of Paradiſe 
| Loſt have any title to poetry e 
harmony of the verſe. 
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«i-This ingenious ritt ſetitis 10 think Mir: 


a Pope deficient in · the firſt requiſites' of a port; 


and Jublimity. An vo einc 


Pour db cet F e- Hanes 6 


the greater "part of Bis weritings is evidently 


unfair t colle& from iti re Wat 


Horace is not a poet, but only a moraliſt or 


litltiſt. Tle ths given evident Stoof öf "his 


ability as a poet in his odes. He has" exhi- 


bited both pathos and ſublimity.”? But in his 
ſatites and epiſtles he has voluntarily fallen 
from the heights which he aſtended. Ad 
why may not the ſame'be ſaid of Mr. Pope? 
Mr. Pope exhibited many inſtances of che 
ſublime in his Opuſcula, and many alſo of 
the pathetic.” What ſhall we ſay of many 
lines in' his Sacred Paſtoral, in his Windſor 
Foreſt, in his Ode on St. Cecilia, and in his 
Univerfal Prayer ? Can any thing be more 
empaſſioned than the Epiſtle from Eloiſa to 
Abelard ? And there are ſtrokes of the pa- 
on an Unfortunate Lady, 
fully ſufficient to prove that he was capable of 
excelling in the pathetic if he had choſen it. 

As to Dre" Je ee 


Nee 
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abing they might have re 
lO Pg as of. 


| may be excellent, A. 55 L. paſſages 
in the Iliad of Pope which evince his ability 
. wengi any of on Hg, poets in pathos 
_ and fublimity. 4050 « nity $04 8 $8. yatlic: 
One is concerned. to ſee, ingenuity and 
beating employed in detracting from ſuch 
reputation as is eſtabliſhed hy the concurring 
opinions of the beſt judges during a long time. 
It uſually argues ſomething of enyy in the 
detractor; and if any are made - gonyerts/to 
bis opinion, they are, generally , precipitated 
beyond-the juſt. limits O equitable judgment, 
aud appear to deriye a plealurefrom cenfuring 
with unbounded. ſeverity - thoſe RB; the 
world has agreed: ta admire... «1 benign 
Envy, however, cannot poſſibly be the mo- 
tive which induced the, eſſayiſt pn the genius 
and wruings of Pope to depreciate his mefita 
Indeed, I cannot help thinking) that dhe critic 
entered upon the work w much more 
derogatory from him than thoſe with which 


he concluded. For; in the 4 he 
* 97 allows | 
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allows him a place in the next rank to Spenſer, 
Shakeſpeare, and Milton. This is a very 
honourable. place. There is reaſon to believe, 
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HAT kind of entertainment which the 
En gliſh call, Farce, 1s the true ancient 
comedy, as it appears in Plautus and Ariſto- 
phanes. Serious comedy is indeed almoſt a 
contradiQtion in terms. Terence's comedies are 
confeſſedly too ſerious. The language is ele- 
gant, the ſentiments beautiful ; but there is 
not a ſufficient quantity of comic orte. 1 
I0o recreate, by exciting laughter, and to 
inſtruct, by exhibiting foibles and faults as 
objects of ridicule, is the final cauſe of co- 
medy. I know that philoſophical critics, 'or 


rather logicians and metaphyſicians, give very 


clined to view it rather in a popular light, as 
it appears to a crowded theatre, or is peruſed 
by the common reader, than as it is con- 
templated in the ſchools of ſpider- like meta- 
| Phyſicians, If I were to appeal to an audi- 


ence aſſembled at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane 


— 
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Lane theatres, L believe they. would. * <0 


agree with me, that a truly excellent comedy 


- ſcenes, and 15 wit and . of its con- 


verſa tion. 4 ain in” 

„A * [ 5 inrglred, 8 is diſagree· 
able to the majority. It employs their at- 
tention in a painful complication of events, 
while it ought to be eaſily and , pteaſantly 
amuſed by the dialogue. The greater part 
of an audience aſſemble at a theatre after the 
toils of the day, to be innocently amuſed. 
They are not deſirous of that laborious exer- 
ciſe of the memory and underſtanding which 
is ſometimes neceſſary to comprehend the plot 
of a modern comedy. I think it would be 
an improvement in the dramatic line, if the 
plots of plays were more remarkable for ſim- 


4 
„ 


plicity; but many comedies are in the greateſt 


eſteem which are eAngulatly e in their 
ſtory. + | 
Send e = Pecs [greatly | 


admired ; and it ſeems to argue a great de- 


licacy of taſte and purity of morals when. a 
whole people are delighted with them. But 
it N be ſaid of them with great truth, that 

„ they 
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+ they encroach on the province of tragedy. A 
ſentimental comedy chiefly endeavours to ex- 
cite emotions of pity; and cannot this pur- 
poſe be more pe nn, * tra- 
gedy ets; 
Let us ſuppoſe a 2 intending h b 
his evening by the fight of a play. At one 
theatre a comedy is to be exhibited, at ano- 
ther, a tragedy. He debates the point with 
hiinſelf to which he ſhall go, and finds that 
his mind is in a diſpoſition to be diverted with 
-Indicrous repreſentation. He reſolves there 
fore to ſee the comedy. Unacquainted with 
wie piece, he enters the theatre in expectation 
of mirth'; but the comedians, after à great 
deal of delicate, refined, and ſerious” con- 
' verſe, begin to weep. The ſpectator can 
ſcarcely believe that he has not made a miſ- 
take. He finds the diſtreſs of tragedy under 
the deecitful title of comedy. He is dejedted 
and diſappointed; and indeed has a right to 
complain of a feaſt ſerved 155 different wer 
the bill of fare. 
I argue from the juſt diſpleafore of a ſpec- 
tator ſo diſappointed, that ſentimental co- 
medy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſome” name 
appropriated to its nature. I have read = 
| v 
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veral eu comedies which exhibited 
beautiful language, and were, on many ac- 
counts, very pleaſing in the cloſet, though 
they did not excite laughter on the ſtage. 
Terence is certainly the model of ſentimental 
comedy; but his imitators ought to remem- 
ber, that the beſt judges, among . whom was 
Julius Cæſar, . trap his want * wit ai | 


humour. 


The pleaſure which wit . a are 

capable of affording the human mind is ex- 
quiſite, and was intended by a benign Pro- 
vidence to mitigate the ills of life. It is there- 
fore deſirable that comedy ſhould preſerve 
her genuine excellence,. and not loſe the 
power of exciting mirth by being confounded 
with a ſerious and pathetic ſpecies of com- 
poſition. 

There are indeed reſtraints under which the 
comic muſe ought to be confined. She has uſually 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency and nature. 
Her fallies have tranſported her to eccentri- 
cities which judgment muſt condemn, though 
the gaiety of thoughtleſs merriment may ſeem 
to have approved, by joining in the laughter 
which they excited in a theatre. Indeed the 
ancients are more culpable than the moderns 


in liv 9 for where is the modern who 
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in obſcene and filthy ideas can be compared 


with Plautus and Ariſtophanes? The excel. 


lent Collier did great ſervice to ſociety by ſa - 

tirizing the indeeencies of the Engliſh ſtage 
8 in the laſt age; and indecency is certainly not 2 
the fault of the preſent comedſ x. 


The fault of the preſent comedy i is rather 


an inſipidity. The language is uſually: ele- 
| gant, and the plot well laid, but the comic 
force is not often - ſufficient th command uni- 
verſal laughter, independently of the grimaco 
and theatrical tricks of the actor. It is, as I 
have more than once already hinted, much 
more like Terence than Plautus. To ſay this, 
is to pay it a greater compliment than perhaps 
it deſerves; for Plautus has never been eſti, 
mated at the ſame value with Terence. Plau- 
tus has mingled many coarſe jokes and many 
indecent alluſions with his wit, which cannot 
but lower his merit, and leſſen the praiſe 
which would otherwiſe be liberally den | 
upon him, 
If a.writer ſhould ariſe with all the aral 
lery and humour of Plautus and Ariſtophanes, 


yet without their ribaldry, I think he would 
find univerſal approbtaion *. We have mon 


1 Omne fecet punctum. 
excellent 


CO LUEEBRATIONS!; FI 


excellent comedies in the Engl langdage⸗ Tbs 


but- the mot witty of them are Ane by 
indecency. un die Lit 5d 1200, on „ 
The morals of a people muſt of neceſſity be 


much corrupted by the profligacy of comic 
writers, for they have the laugh in their fa- 


vour, which with the herd of mankind/i is a 
far more convincing proof of excellence than 


any argument. The pulpit menaces in vain 
when the ſtage points its batteries againſt it. 
Vice has many advocates on her fide within 
our own boſoms, and when ſhe finds wit and 
ridicule called in as her auxiliaries, ſhe no 
longer hides her head in ſhame, but walks in 
the broad ſunſhine, and haughtily triumphs 
over the modeſty of virtue. 

Preaching indeed and moralizing with ſeve- 
rity would be out of place in a comedy. They 
would loſe much of their dignity and beauty 
by appearing in a garb of levity ; but. a me- 
dium might ſurely be found to dire& the 
comic writer, ſo as that his comedies ſhould 
neither on the one hand become dull mo- 
ralities, nor, on the other, corrupting farces. 

The heſt purpoſe of comedy is to render 
vice ridiculous ; but it has been too often 

Cc 4 employed 
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- * employed; in rendering vittue ſo. Dogs 
comedy is far purer than the Engliſh. Let 
r longer be ſaid with truth; for a grok 
taſte in works of wit and humour will fug- 
| gelt a ſuſpicion, that we are really inferior 
in true politeneſs, as well as ia external grace 
„ our riral neighbours AL aide 
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1 wee fame is not, 40 Dr. Young 
aſſerted, the univerſal paſſion, 'it certainly 
operates on a very large majority of the hu- 
man race. It conceals itſelf under ten thou- f 
ſand forms, but may yet be diſcovered in 
moſt of them by a ſagacious obſerve.. 

Fame indeed conveys an idea rather 
more extenſive than I mean in this place 
to convey. It implies that renown which 
ariſes from public celebrity. But the paſſion 
which is found to be almoſt univerſal, is ra- 
ther a love of diſtinction among thoſe in 
whole view we act, and with whom we are 
connected. I believe it will be difficult to 
find a fingle inſtance of a human creature 
poſſeſſing the uſe of his faculties, and at 
the ſame time deſtitute of a deſire for diſ- 
tinction. 

Authors appear to be peculary under 
the influence of this deſire. They-uſually 
atirm in the prefaces and introductions to . 
their works, that they are actuated by 'the 
5 pure 
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pure motives of communicating Wes iahe | 
or reforming manners. But what does their 
conduct imply? When a man publiſhes his 
| opinions, may he not be underſtood to ſay, 
Come hither, ye who want inſtruction? I am 
able to afford / it you: I underſtand the a 
or ſcience which you cultivate, or the art © 
life; better than you do, and am deſirous. of 
contributing to your improvement. Is not 
this tacitly to fay, Iam, wiſer than you? 
Such indeed appears to be the cofſtruQion 
which may poſſibly be put upon his conduct 
in ſtepping forward from the privacy of his 
ſtudy; and holding up his volume to the public 
eye: and it is no violation of charity to im- 
pute the greater part of a to * 
influence of vanity. | 5 
Vanity, or a deſire of dittinction, n 
often a ridiculous infirmity, is often the cauſe 
of meritorious conduct. At leaſt, it will be 
allowed, that it produees advantage though 
itſelf ſhould have no juſt claim to merit. 
Let us imagine all men deſtitute of vanity, 
or as it may be more candidly denominated,- 
a deſire of being diſtinguiſhed. What a 
torpid ſtate enſues. The world is on a ſud- 
den ſunk in a deep ſleep; for though there 


. 
is ff ; '4 15 
nga , 
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on LucuskArloxs. 999 
is no doubt that many virtuous perſons nd 


ciples, yet that univerſal activity which,now: | 
keeps alive a public ſpirit in alb orders would 


ſo far improved as to do good from principle 
alone, without the leaſt regard to the opinion 
of their fellow- creatures, is ſmall in compa- 
non with that of thoſe who do good from 
an united motive, a deſire of performing a 
duty, and of obtaining the eſteem and re- 
gard of thoſe who are influenced by the 
performance. of it or who: obſerve 1 wo 
mire ii. 114 | | 

And what ſhall we 5 of the mike who 
gives advice which he does not follow? 

A moral eſſayiſt recommends ſome Non 
cular virtue. He recommends it ſincerely, 
though he. is not remarkable for it himſelf. 
Is he a hypocrite? Does he wiſh to perſuade 
men that he is poſſeſſed of every excellence 
which he deſcribes and enforces ? Poſſibly 
not. Whence ariſes the incongruity of his 
life and writings? From the imbecility of 
human nature, and the corruption of the 
world. He writes what he thinks and feels 
in his better moments, when his reaſon is 
able 


continue to do good from generous prin- 


diſappear. The number of thoſe Who „ 


ever did and ever will draw all men in ſome 


8 ever unequal his conduct and practice to his 
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"able to operate without the bias of paſſion 
But in his intercourſe with the world, he is 
under the influence of thoſe paſſions which 


1 degree from the ri ight line of 1 
„ eee eit $909 0993-6 Þ 
Howeyer vain an date u be, or how- 


advice and doctrine, yet if his advice and 
doctrine are in themſelves valuable, they 
ought not to loſe their value from the per- 
ſonal folly, wickedneſs, or weakneſs of theit 
author. A reader ſhould remember that an 
author is, like himſelf, a man; improved pto- 
bably in intellectual abilities and attainments, 
but ſtill retaining that propemſity to evil, and 
that evil which belongs to his nature; and 
which, though it may be leſſened; cannot be 
entirely removed by any improvement of hu- 
man reaſon. 

Religion only can perfect what maden bs 
gins. All our laboured books, and all out 
boaſted wiſdom and philoſophy, are but 
trifles, nonſenſe, ſhadows, compared to the 
influence of that grace which the God of al 
goodneſs 2 to the pious and devout 
believer. | 
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Tuns 11 a bert of perſons in the word 
too indolent to ſtudy, and perhaps too 
deficient in parts to make any great improve- 
ment, WhO yet ſee the advantage of à literary 
reputation, and aſſume the airs of deeiſive 
critics, without having ever produced any 
certificate of their qualification, It does not 
appear that they read much, and it is pro- 
bable that they have written little; it is eer- 
tain that they are very ſhy of producing what 
they know to public” view, either in "the 
pulpit, at the bar, in the ſenate, or any 
where elſe. Their character is entirely ſup- 
ported by artifice and caution; it oſten de- 
ceives thoſe who know not how to diſtinguiſh 
gilding from gold; it ſhines with particular 
ſplendour among the vulgar, who commonly 
aſſociate knowledge with a great wig, a pre- 
ciſe air, a grave countenance, and the robes 


of a profeſſion or office. 


4 


The 


2s WINTERCEVENINGS: 
The poſſeſſion of a good library, or af 
leaſt of a numerous collection of well gilt 
folios, gives to many the confidence and the 
credit of learning, eſpecially when the poſ- 
ſeſſor has read enough of che gilt letters on 
the back to be able to talk of them fluently 
whenever he is in company with the ignorant 
and ſuperficial... If you walk into the library, 
or, as it is now called, the book: room of one 
of theſe pretenders, you ſee the ranks in the 

utmoſt order, and not a book miſplaced, ex- 
cept perhaps a Polyglott lying open on the 

reading table. If you wiſh to ſee the place 
which the ſtudent, really deyotes to contem- 
Plation, you muſt enter his dreſſing-room. 
It is there that he practiſes gnothi ſcauton, or 
the rule of ſtudying himſelf, there he inſpeds 
the mirror, and indulges himſelf in the; moſt 
pleaſing reflections. | 
NE Preciſeneſs of dreſs and addreſs. oo 2 
caution in all that they ſay, is a principal ar- 
tifice in paſſing for men of erudition. Thus, 


if the ſubject is literary, they are by no 


means eager to {peak their opinion, unleſs 
indeed the company is known by them to be 
unqualified to judge ; but content themſelves 


with a reſerve which excites reſpect, and gives 
* | "F an 
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241 0 dignity? The oi looks grave, ahd wa 
paſſes for: the bird of wiſdom. The utmoſt 
leveth they will venture to go among men 
of ſenſe and knowledge, is to make grimaces, 
to lift / up the eye: brows, corrugate the noſe, 
ſhrug; the ſhoulders, turn up their hands and 
eyes, or walk off with ian air f efaſtidions 
contempth;: The ſcompanyagive them credit 
for ſuperior j ullgment, and a doubt not, if 
they had thought it worthitheir while to open 
before ſach inconſiderable hearers as them 
ſelves, or on topics which to them muſt ap- 
pear trifling, they would have communicated 
ſomething which the hearurs might have de- 
poſited in the treaſury of their memory for 
life. When the mountain was in labour, and 
gave ſuch awful throes, the: {peQators'{were 
dumb with the expectation of ſome produe- 
tion which ſhould become the wonder of the 
world: And if the mouſe had not crept out, 
they would have ſtill ſuppoſed that tha mpun- 
tain teemed with ſomething of a moſti ſtu- 
pendous magnitude. The men I am deſcrib- 
ing are wiſer than this celebrated mountain, 
and take ſpecial care, when judicious ee 
are preſent; not to let out their mouſe. 


22 
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IL have known one paſs for a man of great 
learning and a eritie by dint! of a pair of 
ſpectacles, and à gold headed cane, with a ſilk 


_ firing and taſſels. He ſaidd Httis among judges 


of the ſubject, according to the general maxim 
of the pretenders./ But his manner Was, do 
ele vate his chin, project his lips, fix his eyes 
on the ceiling, place both his hands on the 
head of his cane, with the ſtring round his 
vriſt, and pretend abſence of thought. Young 
company was awe-ſtruck, and either” faid 
nothing on learned ſubjects, or expreſſed 
themſelves with the utmoſt diffidenee, refer- 
ring all to ane * dhe n in 

the ſpectacles. 1 Jo need; z r h1 
I was n dived with! one of the 
forindilers of literary reputation, who is a man 
of conſiderable connexions in high life, and 
conſequently pretty well taken care of, as the 
phraſe is, in the church, where men of rank 
andapower meanly provide for their old tutors, 
depentlants and relations, without expence to 
themſelves. The ſubject introduced was the 
literary character of Dr. Johnſon. ” As the 
ſwindler wore a great feather top and full- 
| bottomed peruke, and a ſhort caſſock, every 
one was ſolicitous to hear his opinions. He 
fought 
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fought thy, as the cock-fighters' ſay, a long 3 


time, but he was ſo much preſſed by impor- 
tunity that he eonld not perſevere. © To tell 


« you truth, ſaid he, ftroking his chin, I 
© have no opinion of the man. I have en- 
« deavoured- to read his Ramiblets, but net- 
ther I, nor Dean , nor Archdeacon 
& ————, nor, I believe, Biſhop , 
could get through Gen” +" 

« But, Sir,” faid a ſenſible young man 


who had hitherto ſat filent, ® you muſt allow 


him to be a friend to religion and morality, 
« a warm friend to the church; and for that 
« reaſon ſurely, if no other, worthy the 
« eſteem and praiſe of yourſelf and the other 
« dignitaries whom you have mentioned.” 


The Doctor Was f ſilent near a minute, when, 
after taking ſmurf, and twiſting bis features 
into a variety of contortions, he ſaid, Sir, 
* Dr. Johnſon was a bookſeller's author. His 
* morality I know little of ; but his religion 
© was ſuperſtition. Sir, he was not a man 
* of learning. He knew little of theology 
* as a ſcience. But indeed, Sir, I do not 
* undertake to characterize Dr. Johnſon, as 
* I profeſs myſelf no great reader of eſſayiſts 
Vor. 1 a . 
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or ſuperficial writers of any denotulnggion 


„he Fatherg—” 


The young gentleman was too well bred 


to dwell on a topic which his opponent ſeemed 
to decline. And the rector of the pariſh 
coming in with a brace of pointers, the ſub- 
ject gave place to the hiſtory of that day's 
ſhooting, which was univerſally reliſhed, and 
the eonverſation terminated with a game at 
backgammon. I could evidently obſerve that 
the company thought the Doctor an oracle 
of learning and criticiſm, though, with re- 
ſpect to his ability to judge of Dr. Johnſon's 
works, I rather doubt it, as I found he was 
not poſſeſſed of any part of them, and as | 
knew he ſeldom read any thing but the Court 
Calendar, the Morning Herald, and  EQton's 
"Theſaurus . He was a good man as to his 
morals, but rather weak of-underſtanding, and 
yet vain enough to wiſh to paſs for a great 
ſcholar. I believe he had perſuaded himſelf, 
and the little circle of his own family and 
friends, that he was deep indeed. 


There are many others who, with good 


ſenſe and competent learning, are yet inclined 
to deſtroy that reputation which they have 


* Ubi THESAURUS ibi cor. 


been 
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laborious mode of obtaining by deſerving it. 
The- artiſices uſed hy theſe gentlemen are 
exalt themſelves to conſequenee, that their 
dictatorial edicts may 1 be iſſued out with au- 
thority. 

« Pray, Sir, what "6 EY think of the new 

poem?“ ſays ſome modeſt inquirer. Mo- 
« derate, very moderate, replies the critic. 
«* Iam ſorry the young man ſhould have put 


% his name to it.” —* Why, Sir, it has a 


4 rapid ſale.” 0. to be ſure, it is caleu- 
lated for the meridian of the mob. The 
* yulgar admire what good judges cannot 
* approve. - Popularity, in my eſtimation, 
« 1s never a teſt of merit. Such trifles in- 
0 deed- are not worth my attention; I, for 
* my part, chuſe to dwell with authors of a 
© better age than the preſent. Literature is 
“ ſadly degenerated. Nothing but TRASH * 
© and rubbiſh in the market.” 


He then talks of ſome old author whoſe 
name he has found in a catalogue, or whoſe 


ef favourite name, among SOLEMN DUNCES, for all 


attempts to inſtruct and amuſe the people. 
Dd 2 title- 


lazineſs, to ſeek fame with conſtancy in the 


The firſt requiſite is to 
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title- page he may have read at a bookſeller', 
The young man thinks him another Ariſtar- 
chus, though thoſe who know him are con- 
vinced that he has as little value as taſte for 
letters, any otherwiſe than as the reputation 
of learning may gratify his pride or promote 
his intereſt, - He is none of your amateurs 
vrho love literary excellence, | | 


 Preemia fi tollag, 


Let him take off his great wig and gown, as 
combatants ſtrip when they fight, and I be- 
lieve he would'be unable to carry the prize 
from many an Uunder-graduate, and even 
ney. 
Theſe men might be laughed at and let 
alone, if they did not frequently do miſchief; 
but they heſitate not to rob the deſerving of 
the only reward of their labours, an Later 
fame. 


——Detrabere al. | 
Herentem capiti multà cum laude coronam. Hon. 
- As impoſtors and deceivers, they deſerve 

alſo the puniſhment of derifion. Counterfeit 
coin ought to be cried down and ſtopt in its 
circulation, leſt they. who, in the honeſty 
of their hearts, take it as lawful currency, 


ſhould ſuffer a loſs which they have not 
mernted. | 


/ 
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HoxovaeD Sin, ; 
svp you, as you deſired, a copy of 
our maſter's introductory Sunday lec- 
ture, As nearly exact as 1 can remember it. | 


. wo cd — * * 
- 


« I am,” faid he, © truly ſenſible of the 
important truſt repoſed in me, and cannot but 
feel a ſolicitude to diſcharge it with propriety: 

I will not ſay that the pecuniary emolument 

 atiſing from it is by any means indifferent to 
me. No man would ſacrifice his eaſe, and 
enter into an anxious employment, without 
a deſire of thoſe rewards which are allotted 
to induſtry, And it is equitable that he who 
is willing to ſtep forward and render himſelf 
extenſively uſeful to others ſhould derive ſuch 
advantages from his exertions as may render 
his old age eaſy and reſpected, or provide for 
the wants of a riſing family. But I muſt de- 
clare, on the other hand, that the latisfaction 
proceeding from a conſciouſneſs of perfo 
ing the duty incumbent on me, and ni 
ing a ſervice equivalent to the recompenſe, 
ſweetens every labour, and gives additional 

value to the pecuniary compenſation, 

D d 3 « You 
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« You are placed here for two perpelg 
the improvement of the underſtanding, and 


the formation of virtuous . for the 
guidance of your moral conduct. 


* Improvement of the underſtanding is ap * 
parently the firſt object in your entrance at 
ſchool; . but it cannot be doubted but that im- 
provement of the heart is really eſteemed by 
thoſe to whom you are moſt dear, at a higher 
price than the fineſt accompliſhment of the 
Moſt cultivated intelleQ. | 


* It is your buſineſs to unite theſe eftimable 
objects, and to ſuffer your hearts and under- 
ſtandings to vie with each other in the pur- 

ſuit of excellence. 
4 Of theſe lectures which I have inſtituted 
as a laudable method of employing a Sunday 
evening, the principal purpoſe is to promote 
the knowledge and the practice of the Chriſ- 
tian religion ; and in the performance of this 
purpoſe, I ſhall of neceſſity be led to recom- 
mend the pureſt ſyſtem of morality. Ethics, 
improved and exalted by the Chriſtian religion, 
become the guides to real wiſdom and ſolid 
happineſs, to which they could never attain 
when taught only 1 in the ſchools of heathen 


hiloſophy. 
9 5 # ln 


\ 
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In the religious part of your education, 
it is not expected that you ſhould be engaged 
in the profound diſquiſitions of theology. 
The plain doctrines of the religion which you 
have been taught to profeſs muſt be explained 
to you; but the principal buſineſs is to open 
your hearts for the reception of thoſe ſenti- 
ments and precepts which conduce to the di- 
rection of your actions in the employments 
and engagements of your ſubſequent life. : 


In the firſt place, I muſt then remind you 
of the neceſſity of reading the Scriptures; 
that is, of drinking the ar waters at the 
fountain. * | 

« But to read the Serigtutes with bee 
judgment is neceſſary; and as judgment at 
your age is not mature, you muſt ſeek and fol- 
low the directions of your inſtructors. At your 
age the plaineſt and moſt perſpicuous paſſages 
will beſt deſerve and reward your attention. 
The hiſtorical parts of the Old Teſtament will 
entertain you, if you conſider them only in 
a claſſical view, as valuable paſſages of an- 
cient hiſtory ; but I chiefly refer you to the 
books which more immediately conduce to 
moral inſtruction, ſuch as the Proverbs, the 
Book of Eccleſiaſtes, the Wiſdom of the Son 

Dd 4 of 
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of Sirach, and the admirable Bock entitled 
Eccleſiaſticus. I muſt indeed lament that this 
fine remain of ancient wiſdom is not inſerted 
in the common editions of the Bible. | 
. The prophetical books will not at preſent 
afford you much inſtruction; becauſe they 
cannot be underſtood without.a larger ſhare 
of preparatory learning than you can be ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs at your age, But I adviſe 
you to read ſeveral of them for the poetical 
beauties which they confeſſedly diſplay. Iſaiah 
abounds with ſuch beauties, and Jeremiah is 
by no means deficient in them. Many of 
you have read Mr. Pope's Meſſiah, and could 
not but have obſerved that ſome of its moſt 
pleaſing beauties were taken from Iſaiah. The 
learned Dr. Lowth has diſplayed, with great 
accuracy and tafte, the beauties of ſacred 
poetry in the lectures which he read as 
Profeſſor of Poetry in the Wee ok 
Oxford. 


* you read the Old Teſtament with a 
taſte for its beauties, you will accompliſh two 
important | purpoſes at the ſame time. You 
will acquire a knowledge of the Holy Bible, 
which is your duty; and you will improve 


your taſte and Judgment in Oriental poetry, 
which 
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which is a ood of yon buſineſs as ſtudents in 
the courſe of a polite education. N 


The New Teſtament requires the peculiar 
attention of every one who. profeſſes himſelf 
a Chriſtian,” But here alſo judgment is ne- 
ceſſary to direct the ſtudent in the mode of his 
ſtudy. To one who has not the requiſite 
ſhare of introductory knowledge, the Goſpel 
will appear to contain many difficulties, As 
you cannot yet engage in theological ſtudies, 
I muſt recommend it to you to take up the 
Teſtament with that humility which becomes 
all human creatures, but more particularly 
perſons ſo young as you are, and ſo deſtitute 
of all that knowledge which can enable you 
to form a deciſive opinion in divinity. You 
will do right to pay particular attention to the 
ſermon on the mount, and to that admirable 
epitome of all moral philoſophy, the rule of 
doing to others as we wiſh them to do to us. 
If you give- due obedience to this precept, 
you will never heſitate in determining what 
part you fhall act whenever difficulties occur. 


. / r EEG. AGES 


0 

1 © It will however be proper that you ſhould 

Cy at an early age familiarize to your mind the 
e language of the Seriptures, in all their parts, 
7 though you ſhould not be able fully to com- 


h | . prekend 
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prehend it. You will thus treaſure 1 up many 
_ uſeful paſſages i in your memory, which, on 
many occaſions in the courſe of your lives, 
may be uſeful. A very early acquaintance with 
the words of the. Old and New Teſtament, 
even before any adequate ideas of their mean- 


ing have been obtained, has been found uſe- 
ful in ſubſequent life to the profeſſed divine. 


e And here I cannot but animadvert on 
the prevalent neglect of the Holy Scriptures ; 
a neglect which too plainly indicates a faint 
belief in the doctrines which they contain, 
and which ought to animate every parent and 
inſtructor in the buſineſs of infuſing religious 
ſentiments and a reverence for the Bible while 
the mind is moſt ſuſceptible of deep impreſ- 
ſions. You, who conſtitute a part of the riſing 
generation, will exert yourlelyes 1 in removing 
an evil which menaces the ruin of the national 
morals and proſperity. They indeed among 
you who are capable of a ſentiment ſo enlarged 
as this, exhibit a manlineſs of mind, which is 
the more honourable to them as it is uncom- 
mon at their age. | | 
In the religious part of your education it 
would be a diſgraceful omiſſion to neglect the 
catechiſin, The catechiſm of the Church of 

England 
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England is conciſe, yet, as a catechiſm, ſuffi- 


ciently inſtruQive. It is plain. and ww ers Kc 


ed, and for that reaſon the more excellent. I 
know it has enemies, who complain that it is 
too ſhort, and that it teaches doctrines which 
they do not admit or underſtand, I recom= 
mend it to you as a uſeful, though humble 
guide, and I wiſh: to warn you againſt bat 
pride of heart which induces ſome. perſons to 
ſight it, and from that ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs, 
which cauſes in others a violent antipathy to all 
that contradiQs their own peculiar perſuaſion. 
Be ready to receive valuable inſtruction from 
whatever party or ſect it may proceed; but, 
unleſs there is ſome real and ſolid objection to 
the mode in which your fathers have been 
inſtructed, I wiſh you to adhere to it 1 
a dutiful veneration. 

* Archbiſhop Secker's lectures on the cate- 
chiſm are very uſeful explanations. They are 
plain in the ſtyle, and purpoſely adapted to 
the underſtandings of rhe ſimple. You will 
not inſpe& them for the graces of language, 
or the figures of rhetoric, but for information 
in the principles of Chriſtianity. | 

From the Scriptures themſelves, the cate- 
chiſm, and Secker's lectures, you will derive , 
as much knowledge in the department of reli- 


gion 
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gion as you can reaſonably be expected to ac 
quire at your ſchool. Let theſe conſtitute a 
foundation, on which you will be coriſtantly 
making ſome addition, either theoretical or 
practical, e the _ courſe * bee 


lives. 
„ But all this will NET bs tte, unleſs 


| you add your prayers and praiſes. Make it 


then a rule never to be violated, to pray night 
and morning. It is indeed true that in this 
and other ſchools it is uſual to read prayers at 
the commencement and at the cloſe of the 
day; but, I am ſorry to ſay, that theſe are 
often conſidered as mere formalities. You 
will pay attention to theſe, and you will alſo 
repeat other prayers at lying down on your 
pillow or riſing from it. 

« You will i in vain expect ſaevels in in your 
ſtudies unleſs you implore a bleſſing on them 
from heaven: or if you ſhould be permitted 
by Providence to make a proficiency in know- 
ledge for the fake of others, you will not de- 
rive from your acquiſition that degree of hap- 
pineſs which you would otherwiſe enjoy. Lou 
muſt aſk the Giver of every good gift for the 
yery valuable gift of literary improvement, 
and the comforts that flow from it. 

«You 
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Lou are apt at your age to be thoughtlels, 
You enjoy health and ſpirits. Nou are 


ſtrangers to the cares of the world. Cheerful. 


neſs indeed becomes yqu; but let me prevail 
with you when I entreat you to conſider the 
value of time, and the i ann 4 —_— 
a good: uſe of . 

Conſider your parents. Boom an idea of 
the anxiety which they feel on your account, 
You muſt have obſerved how eagerly. they 
wiſh for your improvement. They feel a 
laudable ambition which prompts them to 


deſire that you may arrive at eminence in 


whatever, profeſſion or employment you may 
hereafter be engaged by Providence. To 
them it would be a painful ſight to ſee you 
contemptible and unſucceſsful. But nothing 
can vindicate you from contempt, or inſure 


your ſucceſs ſo eſſectually as perſonal merit, 


or the qualities of a good diſpoſition, adorned 
with a competent ſhare of human learning 
and accompliſhments. 

Jour parents do all that lies in their power 
to promote your improvement; but, after 
all, they cannot but know that it remains with 
yourſelves to give efficacy and final good ſuc- 


ceſs to their endeavours. The mind is not 
1 | like 
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like a veſſel into which may be poured any 
quantity of whatever the teacher chuſes to 


infuſe. It is rather like a plant which, by the 
operation of its own internal powers, _—_ 
the nutriment afforded by the earth. - - 
But, not to dwell on ſimiles, it is certain 
that your inſtructors can ſerve you only in 
Wen with your own efforts. 
Let me then entreat you to exert your- 
ſelves, if you have any regard for your parents, 
whoſe happineſs entirely depends on your 
conduct; if you have any regard for your 
own honour, ſucceſs, and comfort; if you 


na to be uſeful and reſpeRted in . is 


I kids I ſhall be wiſe enough to conſult 
my own happineſs by following the advice 
contained in the above lecture, and in thoſe 
many affectionate letters, in which your pa- 
ternal tenderneſs ſoftens all the ſeverity of 
, wiſdom, and tempers diſcipline with in- 


dulgence. 
I am, honoured "0 


Your's moſt dutifully, 
Nis FitIv0s. 
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SIR, © | | 
I AM the tenant of an old ſtone manſion, 
1 very firmly built, and ſupported by maſſy 
buttreſſes ; but inconvenient though ſpacious, 
ugly though magnificent, and unhealthy 
though in a fine ſituation, 
A few alterations would render it a 51 
deſirable reſidence; but che proprietor, old 
lady Alma Mater, bears as great an antipathy 
to innovation of any kind as a mad dog to 
water. Indeed I think her antipathy is ſo 
violent and ſo unreaſonable, that it may be 
juſtly deemed a diſeaſe ; and I have accord- 
ingly given it the name of the NEOPHOBIA. 
It is, I fear, an incurable malady. 
The windows of the Gothic houſe I live 
in are in the ſhape of a lancet, and ſcarcely 
larger. The panes of glaſs are cut in dia- 
monds, and not above three inches ſquare. 
The iron bars are ſo thick as to obſcure the 
ſun-beams, which ſhine in vain upon the cold 
and 


«<0 
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book out of them without the aſſiſtance of a 
chair or a pair of ſteps. , 


2 enter ſideways. 


rats, worm-eaten in every part, and are be- 


alteration, But ſhe ſhakes her head when- 
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and damp walls. - Our rooms have ſcarcely | 
any freſh air, and not light enough to ſee 
diſtinctly to read. The old Roman catholic 
paintings in the beſt parlour window, added 
to the ſmallneſs of the panes, the quantity of 
the lead, and / the thickneſs, make it as gloomy 
as a — There is a moſt delight- 
ful. proſpect from the windows of every room, 
but they are placed ſo high, that you canndt 


_A r a IE 


The door-way is ſo low that, a perſon in 
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ing; j and ſo narrow, that vou are neceſſitated 


The rooms are hung hh green cloth, 
faded tapeſtry, matting, and ſome frightful old 
portraits. The floors have been penetrated by 


come uneven from the ſinking of the joiſts and 
girders. The cielings are cracked 1 yellow with 
ſmoke, and decayed by damp. Yet the ori- 
ginal dimenſions are good, and every room 


might be rendered not only comfortable but 
elegant, if the landlady Heul admit of a little 
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ever it is mentioned to her, and vows it to 
| be 


be ber firm.' belief that whenever a ſingle im- Wit 

ae penis The toothle@s 
7 will have 5 
* e oat 
en, came to e 
etched a ja of eee ime, 5 
into a violent rage, threw the plan into 

that if the innovator came near her premiſes 
ſhe would cauſe bien to bo taken vp acide * 
gerous and deſigning perſoa- | 
Thus ve. are reduced to the nceliby of 
a, though a fey e n 
tardly any one would come to ſes u - 
did not keep a good table and cellar, and if 
the great antiquity and \magnificence of the 
the idle flock to us; but W 5 | 
+ lille accommodated to the improved tate | 2 

Vor. II. Ee . qv 
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would take up their abode with us dert 
dome part of the yer. eee ee 


11 „ 


old dame. She fat: ſilent a good'while/ til 
ration: „ | 1 * et 1 5 * 505 + 


| « ſelf as the beſt judge of fitneſs and propriey 


« rial; they paid their rents welt;"enjoyel 
their eaſe, and ſeldom complained. I an 
for keeping up the good old ways. Iuno- 
„ vation is a moſt dangerous thing: no- 
body knows where it will end. Vou 1 
for enlarging the windows and widening 
« the doors; another, perhaps, will deſire to 
* have new floors and eieling; a third wil 
pull down the buttreſſes, becauſe they are 
ugly forſooth — and then dom goes the 
4 whole pile. No, no, Sir: innovation is! 


of the tlines, there/ is no doubt but may of 
the moſt reſpectable people in the nation 


I remonſtrated on the ſubject to the 800 


at laſt ſhe — out the ng, 


Lock: get Mr. Iunobizcr; I voila 'my- 


and ſhall not be dictated to by any one. Ol 
«age brings wiſdom. I know you think me 
* in my dotage; but remember the ada 
« young folks think old folk fools ; While did 
« folk: know young! ones to be m 1 hint 
* had very good tenants for time immemo- 


Pr 
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* 


dangerous 


— 
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« dangerous thing 3 and I would amen 
« the. whole building covered with mois and 
« filth; nay; over- run with rats and vermin | 
of every kind z than ſuffer a nail, den 
3 or a tile to Yoga io 


„ben ie wen Lk ih bets lohn! 

I perceived the dd dn es A er 
going on with her harangue; but for want of 
argutnent:was, obliged to run into tautology, 
and to repeat, as well as her decayed organs 
of utterance would permit her, Innovation 
isa dangerous ching; when you begin yan. | 
do not know: where it #* 15 end. She 
harped continually upon the ſame ſtring, and 
ſung the ſame notes to it like the cuckoo. is 

Muy paijence being exhauſted, Tbegged leave 
to interrupt her garrulity. Lady Alma,” 
ſad I, „“ I wiſh. to pay you every — 4 
that is due to age; but * Wok ns point 
of mental deerepitude at which. cofitempt 
would take place, if - pity. | did. not intervene. 
To adopt the language of Lord Chatham, 
y "Age may juſtly become contemptible, if the 
opportunities which it has brought have 
* paſt away without improvement. The 
* wretch who, after having ſeen the conſe- 
a quences of a thouſand errors, continues to 


Ee 2 « blunder, 
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nme und Whoſe age hat only abel 

 %-0bRinacy ito ſtupidity, is Iurely ah ohe 
either of abhorrence or contempt, and de- 
_ ſerves. not that nie grey” balrt thoul#ſcbur 
| * him from Safi #7 © oli 0G ack n 
Innovation Madam, es de 
indolent and the artful merely as a bugberr, 
Diſmiſs it, and adopt improvement in ib 
place; for I would have no innovation which 
is not, aſter mature deliberation, clearly ſhewn 
to be an improvement. Place the word im- 
provement in the room of innovation in yo 
favourite apophthegin; will you ſay that im. 
provement is a dangerous thing? Will yon 
as well ſay that to cure a diſeaſe is to haſten 
a f 


| 0 enlarge . 
be to admit more ſun and air. Would the 
admiſſion of ſum and air cauſe the timbers to 
decay, or infure the health of the inhabit» 
ants? To addreſs you on a topie more inte- 
reſting ro your ſex—A new garment is an in- 
novation; but would you, Lady Alma, re- 
Nenn to rn nme 


* An hl in meligs tt revum prfici uſu? Jor- 
8 + 3] of 


= 


TE, 


or he matlab a8 e ridi- 
eule in tha very / boys as y g to church F: 


eſſoreſcence and lumpneſa to thoſe pale 


recourſe to it without fear of dangerous ind 


youth, would you not deem the innovation 


ber thin, bony, veiny, palſied hand, and or- 
dered her ſteward, on his entering, to ſee me 
to the door, and ſerve me immediately with 
Ee 3 an 


withered cheeks of your's,/qr-xtkindle- the 
fire of qhoſe : dim-08by; would you not have 


—_ 
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If chere were un art Which could Feſtorꝰ 


novation ? If thoſe grey locks could 'be 
changed to the \aubyri troſſti which flowed 
down your Thoulders in! the! days df your 


in iniprovemene devoutly to be wiſbed? Or 
could thoſe toothleſs|guins be readorned-with . 
their native ivoryy inſtead ef a few” rotteri 
ſtumps, would 50 condemn” the-reftorative _ 
art as a darigerouthtmovationF® © 3 7 
While L unt puttigg theſe queſtions, 1 pete 
ceived that the old lady ſat uneaſy on ber chain 
The little blood that ſhe had left bolled up 

into her noſe-an&cheeks;/ ang ut daft, hy the = 
help of her ſtick, ſhe toe from her elbows = 

chair, _ tottered: to thelz bell, und mütterlatg 


curſes as ſhe went, gave it a violent pull with 


ef- . f 90 
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an ejement-from-the manila which 
l had tehanted, + She then went to her cloſe, 
_ applied: the brandy-bottle to her mouth, and 
_ wrapping herſelf up in her old purple velvet 
eloak, took a nap in her great chair, and for. 
1 * got all that had paſſed. $Q, Mb. 
W Ic retired with complacency ; . happy to 
| duit a reſidence ſo very incommodious, ſo 
wretchedly uncomfortahle, ſo damp and ſo 
en eſperially as: L. plainly (ſaw. that my 
* landlady was tao: far gone in her dotage to 
admit of any improvements. Time, hon 
ever, (will at laſt deſtroy the edifice, andd then 
probably it may be rebuilt with all the beauty 
ando convenience of modern ages ; for to 
adopt the expreſſion of Mr. Brown, there ces 
tainly are great. capabilities The found 
tion of ſuch a; building did handur t5 the 
natidn and to human natute; and if it wen 
ſtom time ta time rtcpairtil, au accomme- 
dated to the improvemientꝭ of ſucreeding ages 
_ it-would, continue to be one: of the moſt uſe 
ful and eee in the univefe. 
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and cheered! by every appearance-of plenty” 
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glowed with benevolence, and'l enjoyed'for 
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uk weather wae W ſerene, and 
I reſolved to leave my bock - om to en- 


joy the verual ſeaſon. I walked eareleſoly 


from field to field, regaled with the ſweet 
ſmells which aroſe from the newimown hay, 


and tranquillity, | External objects have 
a powerful effect in ſoothing the mind of 
man, I found myſelf mpathizing with the 
appearance of happineſs round me. Every 
ruder paſſion was lulled to reſt, my heart 


a ſhort time a ſtate of perfect felielty. lacht 

As. I roamed without any ſettled purpe 

my feet carried me to the cit 7." Bui 
me with the crow to an cnn; and as 

I had juſt left a beautiful fene, i in Which a 
was peace, I could not but be particularly 
E. e 4 ſtruck 


KO, druck with the contraſt of the preſeng noiſe 
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tumult, and dreadful ſpectacle. 
1 baſtily left the Place, when, to my mor · 
my watch and handkerchief; While I was. 
' lamenting my loſs, and encouraging ſome 
 ſerittitietirs perhaps rather too unfa vouruble to 

my ſpecies, I was ſuddenly involved in 3 
two hackney-ecachmen. terminate a diſpute 
by. the-.exertion,}of their Rrength, in ſingle. 
combat. 4 The parties Were near ly; equal, and. 
terrible was the conſſict. The blows reſound · 
ed; at a great diſtance, and preſentiy. I beheld 
them both covered, with blood and dirt; 
ſhocking: figures to the imagination. The 
ſpectators expreſſed uo wiſh that the com; 
| bajants might be ſeparated; but ſeemed de · 
licbiad when a violent blow took place, and 
 difappoinzed when it was ſpent in, air., 1 
wiſhed to / interfere and promote an Amicable 
adjuſtment. aof the matter in diſpute; but 
found my efforts ineffectual. 1 ventured to 
propoſe the ſeparation of the poor creatures 
who were thus cruelly: bruiſing each other, 
* 3 Joby, bunker 1 feet bigh aud * 
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feet broad, but ne gave me an indignant 

_ and threatened to knock me down if I 
dared to interpoſe. I found indeed that the 
combat afforded enquiſite pleaſure to me 
crowd. Some rubbed their hands wich glee, 
ſome ſilently grinned, while others vocife- 
rated words of *encouragement, and otifers: 
ſkipped for joy. Great pleaſures are how- 
ever of no long duration, and is amuſem m 
was terminated by one of the combatants = 
ceaſing to riſe on receiving a violent ſtroke on 
his left temple Down he fell, ande 
ground ſhook under him; and though he at- 
tempted three times to riſe, he. was unable ta 

that he was beaten within an inch of his life, 
The conqueror had only loſt three of his fore 
teeth and: one eye, and all agreed that he had 
acquitted himſelf like a man; The crowd, 
which had been ſo much delighted with the 
fray, no ſooner ſaw it concluded, than with 
looks  of.* diſappointment- they began to diſ—- 
perſe, I took the opportuniry of examining 
the ſtate of the vanquiſhed Party, and fbund 
him ſtill alive; though almoſt in need of che 
means which are uſed by the Humane Society 
to accompliſh his camplete revival. An of- 
]  hclous 
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ficious acquaintance haſtened to-hig/affiiance 
With a dram of brandy, which contributed 
greatly to accelerate his recovery.“ He, no 
dreadful imprecations on his limbs, which 
had already / ſuffered extremely. Inſtead of 
| thanking me or any of the ſpectators who had 
; _ endeavoured, to reſtore him, he ſwore, in a 
muttering tone, that if we did not ſtand out 
of his way he would fell us to the ground 
We readily gave way, when the hero, putting 
on his clothes, walked away, turned ** a 
alley, and was ſeen by us no more. 
My reflections on this ſcene were hen 
tended to the degradation of my ſpecies; and 
to enter à coſſee - houſe, and ſeek amuſement 
by a peruſal of the newſpapers. I ſat down, 
and happened to caſt my eye over the laſt co- 
haran, -which conſiſted of nothing but narra- 
tives of rapes, robberies, and murders. Though 
I knew that this was not at all uncommon, 
and that, every day's. paper of intelligence 
could furniſh ſomething of à ſimilar hiſtory; 
yet being in a melancholy mood, I was par- 
ticularly ſtruck by it; and haſtily laying down 


the Paper, and. paying for my diſh of _ 
I put 
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put on my hat, and reſolved to walk to my 
little nenen Or miles from. 

this turbulent ſcene. © i bt el. 

As T walked . 1 could not help calling 
to mind, with” ſentiments of extreme regret, 
the pleaſing ideas with which I had ſer out in 
the morning. All was then tranquilſity and 

| benevolence; But I had ſeen, in the ſpace 
of a fe bours only, ſuch pictures of human 
miſery and perverſeneſs, "as" could not but 
occaſion uneaſineſs in a mind not mee * | 


ſtitute of ſympathy. ct * e 
Surely; ſaid I, nature, or the God of na- 
ture, never intended that tnan ſhould be ſo 
degraded.” It is paſſion which deforms the 
| beauty of the moral world; it is wickedneſs 
and 'the negle& of religion which renders 
man more miſerable than the brute; wh is 
happy in his inſenſibility. What then can I 
think of thoſe writers who argue in defence 
of immorality, and againſt revelation? What 
of thoſe governors of the world, who” be- 
ſtow no attention in preſerving the morals of 
the common people, and encouraging the : ' 
teachers of ſuch doctrines as conduce to the : 
raiſing of the reptile man from the voluntary 
abaſe - 
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niary bounty, conſidered; only as preventing 
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abaſement in. which his evil inclinations are 


able to invoĩve him? Let the magiſtrate, the 


clergy, the rich and powerful of: every oceu- 


þ pation, whoſe example is. irreſiſtible; exert 


themſelves in diffuſing virtuous principles and 


practices among the people- at large. Such 


benevolence, more beneficial than all pecu- 


temporal miſery, cauſes man to approach 


naearer to his benignant Maker than any other 
conduct. To that Maker, ſaid I, let thoſe 


who have charity apply themſelves in prayer 
for the diminution of evil of all Kinds, and 


= the extenſion of happineſs and peace. 


I was muſing on ſuch ſubjects when I found 
myſelf a at the door of my little, cottage. ,, The 
evening was beautiful. The clouds in the 
weſt were variegated with colours, ſuch as no 


pencil has yet been able to imitate,, My gar» 
den breathed odours, and dilplayed the bloom 


of ; ſhrubs, ſuch as might adorn the, Elyſian 
fields of the pqets. All conſpired to reſtore 


the tranquillity of the morning; and when 1 


retired to reſt, my ſpirits being compoſed, 1 


ſoon ſunk into a ſweet ſleep, pleaſingly in- 
terrupted in the morning by a dream, which, 
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23 it appeared to have ſome connexion with 
N HATE + 
I ſhall relate. 


I thought! See e een "i 


over with flocks of innumerable ſheep; They 


appeared to ſtraggle without a guide. Many 
had their fleeces torn by brambles, ſome were 


toft in a barren wilderneſs, others" were pur 
ſued by wolves, and not a few were: conſtantly 


engaged in annoying each other with their 


horas. There was a general bleating in 4 
tone expreſſive of great diſtreſs. I pitied the 
poor creatures, but ſaw no hopes of afford- 
ing them relief, till I turuetl my eyes to the 


caſtern part of the plain, when I beheld a 


venerable ſhepherd with his crook; inviting 
the ſheep into a fold, through which ran 3 
delightful ſtream of clear water. Many ruſh 
ed in, and began to drink with avidity. The 


alteration in their appearance was id the 


higheſt degree pleaſing. The lambs played 
about without any fear of the wolf, and the 


ſheep lay and baſked in the ſunſhine, at 


ſought refreſhment in the cool ſhaile.;\, The 


IP 
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ſhepherd's looks were benevolent beyond ex- 


preſſion. He made uſe of every inticement 


to bring the ſheep into the fold, but many 
would 
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would: not hear his voice, and ſome: 881 
to hear it, but perverſely rin away from him. 
I ſaw thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to re- 


fuſe to enter, periſk miſerably by falling from 
rocks, by famine, by the viblence of the 
wolf, and by diſeaſe. I turned from the 
painful proſpect to ſee the good ſhepherd aud 
his fold; and I thought at the cloſe of the day 
he led the ſheep into a green paſture, the 


verdure and fertility of which was ineresſed 


by the 1 eee co 
middle of it. 2 . 999 Inn) 

I was ſo delighted with the Runen that 1 
was going to call out to che Py . 
extaſy of joy, when Ia ke. 

'T could not but lament the na of 0 
pleaſing a viſion; but the avocations and ne- 
ceſſities of life called me from my. bed, which 
I left with reſolutions of devoting the reſt of 
my life to the alleviation of evil wherever I 
ſhould find it, and to the fecuring of his fa- 
vour who can lead me from the vale of mi- 
ſery to the waters of comfort and gs _ 
tain of life. 5 , © | 

1 am, Sir, your 5, '&e. 


A CONTEMPLATIVE RAMBLEE. 
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unknown. to others in the ſubjects which 

hay opntemalate... They become enamoured 
with the form, and, like other lovers, | regard 
but little many things which ſolicit the notice 
and attach the heart of moſt men. 

Joſeph. Scaliger has ſaid, Jamais 8 ne 
fut poete, ou aima la lecturt des poetes, qui eilt 5 
le ceur afſis en bon lien. No man ever was a 
poet, ar delighted i in reading the Poets, whoſe 
heart did nat lie in the 5 n, and d Horace 
laid before him, 


Levis hc inſania quants j 
Virtutes habeat fic collige; vatis avarus 
Non temere eſt animus; verſus amat, og Rader aus. 


Poets and men of genius are frequently = 
no one's enemies but their own. From their 
contempt of 'riches they too often fall into 
poverty, and live in an ignorance- of that 
humble kind of wiſdom, which, though it 
makes no conſpicuous figure, contributes much 

49H to 
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a 4 to comfort. They become the dupes of . | 


vb figning men ; of little minds that grovel in the 
mire; of men who, though they cannot ſer 
fur above the earth, yet ſee their intereſt with 
great acuteneſs, and purſue it with artifice 
that ſeldom fails of good ſucceſs, and who 
| look upon perſons employing heir time in 
- making verſes, pictures, or in reading books, as 
ſimpletons eaſily to bedeccived; as much their 


natural prey, as the pigeon is to the kite | 

It is therefore to be wiſhed that, in obe · 
dience to the ſcriptural” rule, men of ge- 
nius would endeavour tb unite the wiſdom of 


the ſerpent with the ttttocence of the Gove. 
But a8 wo this dovelike innocence, chere 


are who controvert with powerful argument, 


| its peculiar prevalence in poets and men ef 
genius. I rather think there is a tendency to 


it in hem; but, as it happens in moſt gene- 
ain there are many exceptions. - . 
| Horace ſuys, a poet is ſeldom avaricions; 


but prooſs to the contrary may be brought; 
yet the aſſertion is, in general, true; for there 
ate many e, 


and their contempt of riches, Dag es 
The inſtance of Pindar, in the FRA 18h- 
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Venserztes f Aprigetitum hol be was Fele 
beatings? 8" Eited ks "an" inſtance of poeti al”. 
meantieſs und Acc. 9747, 07 160 00 0 

In diſtreſs he might! de Bee, 
cation *Without" beitg avariticus. The 
want, "which deve him de de ulig sable le# 
neceſſity,” wightdbbocaGoned by due con- 
tempt of money. Vo 1b (ik 307 1011 * ef . l 

Mr. Pope was, Ibeneve, rofigly'ittachbdts' 
money, And Ke both how to gain 1 and keep 
it. But hot ſo Spenſer, nor Shultſpete, nor 
Dryden, "nor Otway, eme 2 10 29117 b 

It is to be wilhed that poets, and "artiſts of 
genius, would add Aifcretion to theit taſte and 
kill ; for it 18 Jamentable' that they WhO give 
{ minch pleaſure to others mould make them- 
ſelves miſerable; Sldmu n fre .. 


There is, after all, ſomething” diate in 4 


their ſimplicity and generoſity. It preſerves 
them from baſe actions. You may, in ge- 


neral, make a ſafe agreement with a man of 
genius; I mean, of true genius; for as to 
the mere pretenders to genius, many of them 
are remarkable for duplicity and knavery. _ 
But if poets and men of genius are free 
from avarice, they have ſhewn themſelves 
prone to other paſſions equally or more detri- | 
Vol. II. 1 mental. 
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mental,” There ha ve been: yo r 

Þ extreme; and, upon the. — ther 
do not appear to have ſurpaſſed; the reſt of 
Mm happineſs, ſo much as in talenti. 
ures; of, genius, in its./exertions, 
hank 0 rtainly | exquiſite; but the honors of + 
gaol, and of want, or diſeaſe, muſt greatiy 
leſſen, if not totally deftroy them; and the 
applauſe. .: and; renown. beſtowed upon them, 
| however, flattering, to the human; heart, are 
but a poor recompence for the aggravatei 
Aiſtreſſes of private life, which often involye 
a wife and family. Since genius muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have been beſtowed as a gift con- 
dueiye to the, happineſs of him who poſſeſſa 


it, let him take care to add to it diſcretion, 
_ that uſeful but kuindle kind of e 
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lehr which he in able to derive from the ope= 
rations of his intellect or his fancy: The 


pleaſures of ſenſe have indeed too much ſe- 


ſpirituality of man, than the exalted de- 


ductive influence om us all; but we art all 


ready to acknowledge that they are tranſient 
and unſatisfactory. The pleaſures of the 
intellect, on the contrary, increaſe with in- 
dulgenee, and give a delight no leſs'exalted 
than pure, and far more aug than 
the gratifications of ſenſuality. 

The ſoul is charmed with the” creations 


of a true poet. \ Viſions of bliſs are ex- 


cited, and the enraptured reader enjoys in 
fincy all the happineſs of Elyſium. - Lan- 
guage embelliſhed with art and harmony in 
troduees ideas of bliſs into the mind with irre- 
rr au the reader or compoſer i is 

Ff oe enn 


uin 2 — — 


raiſed, in the hour of retibemage above this 
| orb, to roam in fields of delight, _ 
But his excurſion is tranſitory. His ns- 
tural wants, and his ſocial connexions, dray 
him down again to the earth. Yet the ſoul, 
conſcious of her kindred to heaven, will till 
de ftriving to eſcape, and will eye the golden 
ſun, like an eagle confined. in a cage. God 
has given it as a privilege to pure minds un- 
contaminated by intemperance and vice, to 
eſcape from the er and ſoar to its natiye 
Amer en Go Doan rot 85 tl net 10 29%ti 
Ambition and avarice, and the 1 
buſrneks of .. the world, require ſo much time 
and attention, that but little is left} for the 
delightful flights of fancy. Indeed, the men 
of buſineſs are fo warmly, attached to their 
own purſuits and modes of life, that they 


- 


affect to deſpiſe. the pleaſures of poetry a 
triſling and nonſenſical. O blind and ſtupid 
Je, rob younlelves of, neat the [weeteſt alle- 


which Providence has allated man, to brighten 
his proſpects, and to | mitigate | his, ſorrows. 
Your ſouls, are locked, up in the iron cheſt 
with your. guineas, or confined in their flight 
to the regions or Change Alley and your ac. 

compting- 
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— I your dull tolls are ne- 
ceſſary as ſociety no exiſts; which! fear 1 
muſt allow, be content with the profits and. 
the honours of them, but do not-throw cons 
tempt on poeſy, whoſe: origin is divin::- 
The contempt in which the poetꝰs art ĩs held 
by the men of buſineſs is eaſily: accounted for. 
They do not underſtand it. They know not 
its nature; they have never experienced its 
elfects in themſelves, and therefore they are 
unable to eſtimate its power on the boſotns of 
others. One thing they clearly Tee; and it 
gives wan a diſlike to it. They ſee that it 
has no tendeney to enrich ot aggrandize; 
and they have heard, or obſerved, that the 
moſt ingenious poets have been remarkable 
for indigence. This alone is ſufficient to 
make them both hate and deſpiſe even a Ho- 
mer, a Virgil, and a Milton. What non- 
ſenſe to be meaſuring ſyllables, and talking of 
purling ſtreams, ' ſhady groves, and - moſſy 
banks, to a man who has no taſte for any 
thing but newſpapers, and who is conſtantly 
engaged in-contemplating the ſublime ſubject 
of the conſols, ſcrip, annuities, and lottery 
tickets ! Such an one conſiders himſelf as a 
Solomon when he compares himſelf with a 
A man 
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e ee b fe Be would call a Dry. 


tent; yet aſter all, their contempt recoilsupon 
themſelves, e e e 
* — 


8 tings "rag with n ee and — muſt 


cently: and pleaſurably. $143 17-9 
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- ſhould be content with reading poetry, and 


I}, 


den, a Popd, and a Gray. e c, 
The majotity of thoſe who: ars the ſlaves of 


covetouſneſs and pride, carry their contempt 
for poetry- and its admirers ta the utmoſt ex · 


e vi > Wiebe * 


be confeſſed and lamented that a very warm 
attachment to it is apt, like all other * 
to engroſs the attention entitel . 
Ihe calls of a wife and children, and in- 
deed of a man's on perſonal wants, are ſo 
importunate, and at the ſame time ſo juſt, 
that they muſt be ſatisfied before particular 
attention ean be paid to any mere amuſement. 
But there are few ſituations in life where 
buſineſs. is fo -urgerit as not to allow ſome 
leiſure. Poetry and the other fine arts are 
admirably adapted to fill fuch een, inno- 


Let a diſtinction be made between —— 
and compoſing, They who are from choice 
or neceſſity engaged in the affairs of the world 


never 


4 LUCUBR ATIDNSY a 
aner ink uf bompofing it. « Othices e 
fortunes ure eaſy and cure may very ſafely 
and honourably obey the impulſe of their 
genius aud linclination in writing vele, 145 | 
All: I mean to comend for is rhechotour:of 
the art. It has been ſudly degraded by th 
votartes of Plutus: it is far above! ahy pur- 
ſults of which 4-natrow' and mertenary mind 
is capable. This nation is. mercantile, and if 
wealth is t engroſs' honour,” What is to be! 
come vf the arty of whom/hotiour is'the Hurſe: 
The arts ſhould-beericouraged/ iti) merci 
ils deopte, betauſe they) openy enlarge ind 
' refine the human mind, ſo sto enable it 0 5 
enjoy chat wealth for which metchandize: 1s 
inſtituted, . Does the- aceumulatiòn· of money 
and che encreaſe of : propertyalways-eontris 
bute-to happineſs and the digniey of human 
nature? Experience evinett tut a man may 
be ſuperlatively rich, and at the ſame tine 
very mean and very unhappy: \It'is the im- 
provement of the mind, it is the exaltation'of 
the ideas which, next to religion and morality, 
tend moſt to human happinels ; and perfection. 
Let poets therefore be held in high honour. 
By poets I mean not trivial-rhymers and com- 
mon-place verſifiers, but men to whom nature 
Ff 4 has =_ 
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has given ſuch a degree of ſenſe and ſetiſibiliy 
as-eiables themtotranſpdrt their readers mich 
every paiſbon;/or. fancy; which!cheyoanean/to 
excite. , Such do not abound: Indeed the 
eee but once än an age, Sethaps 
an age There are, howewer, in the 
. rank, conſiderable numbers /to:whom 
every enlightened, and liberal. mind will be 
happy, in giving honours 446 to the, im- 
provers,ang.; ſoothers of.:the..bumazi boſom 
in the .foft; hour: of:.praſperova-leifure,-and 
alſo i . tha time:, tribulation, oct 1s nd 
e canoe; on this occafian, deny myſelf the 
pleaſure f remarking, that a haautiful vein of 
temperaty, Mr. Cewper. He exhibits: ale 
vjrtuous freedom af ſentiment, and a many 
foros of ex preſſion, which render him worthy 
tabe deamed the Juvenal of his age Poſſeſſed 
of geniugand.ſpirit, he. ſtands forth an av. ũ9ẽꝗỹ 
; and powerful champion af mioral and reli» 
gious reformation; and while he admoniſhes 
= _ with all-thegigour of cenſarial diſcipline; he 
| charms with, the luminous language and. vivid 
| egen £1 dale p Dang 2: * 
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is impaſſible to Pe” the voyages to the 


delight. is inter mpted too frequently. by ſen- 


Our newly-diſcovered fellowy- creatures appear 


hearts ſeem to be pecullarly ſuſceptible of 
pleaſure: and of pain; but they are guided too 
implicitly by their lively ſenſations, and their 
reaſon appears to be univerſally. overpowered 
by the violence of their paſſions, Though 
by no means cruel and- ferocious in their na- 
tural temper, they exhibit, under the opera- 
tion of revenge and ſuperſtition, the -moſt 
| horrid inſtances of ſavage barbarity. 
Much has. been written on the ſubject of 
Anthropophith: or Cannibals; and many en- 


— & .-< r _ 


$$ 2 


ſent exiſt, if it were true that they ever ex- 
Fed, But the late voy ages have rendered 
| | that 
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South Seas without great delight;: but be 
timents of. horror and, of painful fympathy. 


in many amiakle points of view; they 
are generous, ſenſible, and friendly. Their 


tertained a ſuſpicion that they did not at pre- 
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_ figuled" by religion 
be gratified completely 


| opportunity to call the 
the benevolent doctrines of e * 


South Seas not lefs' ſhocking than revenge. 
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iat truth, diſgraceful ; as it ib to human ba- 


ture, indubitable. It 1 is a circumſtance which 
aggravates, inſtead of extenuating the ma- 
lignity, of their praQtice, thatit ariſes not from 
hunger and necellity, but from à diabolical 
ſentiment of kevenge. That paſſion, uncon- 
1 3 is not w 

dy the deſtruction 
of the uthappy object off it, and *evew'by 
tearing it in pieces, and Vereütäg it Wien u 
eanirie ferbcity. I it not — perceive, 
ity practices” o maliguunt, "the thterfer6tice of 
An Evil 8 pirit R A bn . Silas! nm tis 
The 0 of ur late cirtumnavigatort 
are uuqueſtionably true, and they evinbe the 
neceſſity ot endefvouring by the very" firſt 
the ſtrangers from the 
error f their ways, and to initiate” them in 


Soperſlition alſo exhibits 4 ſcene in the 


To facrifice a fellow - creature in order to pleaſe 
a benignant Deity, "is a deſign which the Evi 
Spirit only could infaſe into the heart of niin. 
The practice is by no means peculiar to the 
Iſtanders of the Southern main; it -prevailed 


among the ancient Egy — 
| all 


ZS Sr OH. 6 


bam's faith and intention, by aſſerting, tliat 


nefarious of which the natural man, unaſſiſted 
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and Cahaariites; und even Abraham, miſtak- 
ing the real will of God, would have ſacri- 


ficed his ſon Iſaac, if the hand of Heaven 


had not, for the correction of this fatal miſ- 
take, interpoſed, and ſupplied one of the 
beſtial train as a more acceptable offering. 
Philo indeed detracts from the merit of Abra- 


many kings and nations accuſtomed them- 
— to ſacrifice their firſt. born ſons for the 
ſake of propitiating an angry Deity There 
is a paſſage in the cloſe of the third chapter 
of the ſecond book of Kings, which fully con- 
firms the idea that Abraham's Was not a ſingle 
inſtance “ And when the King of Moab 
„ ſaw that the battle was too ſore ſor him; 

* he took with him ſeven hundred met that 
* drew ſwords, to break through even unto 
* the King of Edom; but they could not. 
* have reigned in his ſtead, and offered him 
for a burnt-offering upon the wall.” It is 
ſhocking beyond expreſſion that à father 
ſhould immolate a ſon; but what deed is ſo 


by the grace of God, is not capable? Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that ĩt was uſual among the Tre- 
ET batti 
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badi far a ſon to facrifice a father "Wy" mike 

no comment on deeds which carry with them 
/ their, owtiimmediate/condemnation; -/ | | 
But I cannot but be ſtruck Ahe 
derful ſmilarity obſervable in the manners 
and ſuperſtitibns of ſavage men throughout 

the world, and in all ages. The idea of pro- 
pitiating the Deity. by bloodſhed, or the ſa- 
crifice of ſome living creatures, either human 
or beſtial, is almoſt univerſal. The ſacrifice 
of atũmals began with Abel, and it is pro- 
bable that the tradition of its being accept 
able to God, Was handed down from him to 
the days of Noah. Noah himſelf exhibited 
an example of it to all poſterity, for on his 
departure from the ark, we read, that he 
e builded an altar unto the Lord, and took 
« of every clean beaſt, and of every clean 
«fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the 
« altar; and the Lord ſmelled a ſweet ſa- 
* vour; and the, Lord faid in his heart, 1 
<. will not again care the n * more 
4 for man's ſake. 
It ſeems probable; lad men were dither 
trough various putts: of the world from my 


* i. Topicis, lid. ii. cap. *. 
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ark of Noah, they carried with them the. ex- 
ample of ſacrificing animals, and diffuſed L the 
idea that God was pleaſed: with them, as" in- 
dications of the ſacrificers faith and fincerity. ' 


There is, I think, no doubt but that they 
were types or faint adumbrations of the great 
facrifice that was to be made by the Lamb of 


God for the fins of the whole world. It is 
to be attributed to a well-meaning, but ſu- 
perſtitious exceſs, that in the place of irra- 
tional animals, the nations at lengtli facrificed 
human creatures. This is to account for it 
dy the moſt candid conjecture; but 1 believe 

it will be conſiſtent with reaſon and Scripture 
to ſuppoſe; that it was the Evil Being who 
tempted man to break one of the firſt laws'of 
God, which ſays, Thou halt do no murder. 
It is certain that God Einnor behold: ſuch 
deeds with any other ſentiments but thoſe of 
extreme diſpleaſure, « Whoſo ſheddeth man „ 
* blood, by man "ſhall his blood be "ſhed," 
Was che edict of Hith Who made” man, and 
, who alone poſfeſſes a right! to diſpoſe of him. 
„Wil I eat the feof bulls, or drink the 
* blood of goats!“ faith The FO Much 


leſs can he delight in the blood of his favourite 
creature, FUR Tc. enen 


Jie ' 40209 0 — 
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1 WINTER Eises 
Can any man then; af common humanity, 


ho. earneſtly wiſhing, that thele poor chil⸗ 
dren. of nature in the Pacific Ocean might 
Fan What that means, * I will have mercy, 
and not ſacriſce? ? 

"he expoſing . or £23 — of fins þ | 
another ſavage practice which diſgrace all 
thoſe. yirtues and amiable diſpoſitions which 


are repreſented. as exiſting in a remarkable 


degree among theſe Iſlanders. This practice, 
| like the others which 1 have mentioned, pre- | 
vailed alſo among the ancients before. the 
Chriſtian zra. Moſes. was expoſed, as were 
Romulus and Remus. among the Romans, 
and. Oedipus among the Greeks. But the 
Greeks and Romans uſed to place with the 
expoſed infant ſome; valuable things which 
might induce the traveller who ſhould find 
it to take care of it, if it were alive, and 
to bury it, if dead. I do not indeed recol- 
lect any country in which, like Otaheite, 

there ſeemed to be à combination of the rich 
and powerful to deftroy their offspri ng. Fo- 
verty, indeed, and ſhame, frequently cauſes 
ſuch acts of extreme barbarity among indivi- 
duals in civilized nations; but they were never 


talerated or countenanced, but on the con- 
5 trary, 
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ry, ſefertly punithed, wherever Chriſtianity 


has been introduced. Fhe Founding Ho- 
ſpital in England, -while' it does honbur to hu 
man nature-as' a ehatitable inſtitution, reflects 
ſome diſgrace upon it, ſinoe it proves that 
parents abound in Kngland w- re ready to 8 
relinquiſh their offspririg for ev Indeed the 

prevailing practice of putting children out to 


nurſe, even When the miether 1s healthy and 


able to afford it the nouriſiment which nature 


gave, 18 not very honourable to) the ſenti- 
mental affections of thoſe who at the ſame 


time pretend to an u el thare' of m- 
pathetic refinement... LY F128 2008 5 
This neglect, however, — culpable, i un 
not in the ſmalleſt degree comparable to che 
cruelty of the Iſlanders with whotn our navi- 
gators have lately made the' world "$equainted. 
Chriſtianity would not permit ſach àbomi- 
nable practices, and therefore it is incumbent 
upon thoſe rulers who have cauſed the diſ⸗- 
covery'of theſe people, to take care that they 
mall be inſtructed, as ſoon "as" they can be 
made capable of receiving inſtruction, in the 
truths of the religion of Jefus Clift” Was 
Omiah baptized? or was he” in Any felpect 
kaum to tere the ſpiritual'ftate te 


country- 
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countrymen t. If notz I cannot help lament- 


; $ ing that the zeil for che propagation-'of Chriſt! 


ianity, that is (as Chriſtians muſt deem it), 
eee eee 
relaxed a enn 27 dog e D tagt 
I ay nothing of the theft and luſt, wht 
othinoevil; bra ders aj hables Wich ppi 
remaxrkably among theſe Wanders;-fmce they 
axe trifling faults, however heinous in theme. 
| ſelves, when contraſted with +the./Atrocious: 
crimes of which I have already ſpoken. - When 
greater evils. are corrected, the more incoy- 
ſiderable will ſoon be removed. 22 10 9101 
I cannot help expreſſing the * e 1 felt 
in reading the laſt voyages, at that — 
which relates that. the Spaniards had. fet,up a 
croſs, with the inſcription, CHRISTUS\VINCIT. 


by It is an honour to that nation to hays firſt. in- 


troduced the name of Chriſt into theſe iflands. 
There is in this enlightened age, and in the 
benevolent temper of the preſent times, no 
danger leſt they ſhould be guilty; of cruelty 
in carrying on the conqueſts of Jeſus, Chriſt. 
The olive branch, and not che ſword, i is: n 
borne under his banners. 74, 203, 10 803433 

I wiſh our own nation had;,paid. ſpme re- 


gird to this, noble object, as. well ag to the 
obſervation 


22 en 
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tany, to longitude and latitude, and to other 
matters which belong to us only as iuhabit- 


ants of this little, planet. . What 3 glorious 
voyage will that be, and Heaven grant it 


may not be diſtant, when pjous men ſhall 


carry the eroſs on the pros of their veſſels, 


and triumphantly enter the havens of the Pa- 


cific les, announcing che good tidinge of 


1 joy, unn 2133 Hf) Dur 
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0 'M is one reaſon why. — undag the 


of tranſeribing written copies were ſlow, and 


communicated in a few hours to larger mul- 
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"ancients had more effect than among the 


moderns, that they had not the art of. printing, 
and that the moſt diffuſive:method of com- 


municating ideas in the age of Demoſthenes 
and Cicero was oral utterance. The modes 


the opportunities of diſtributing them few and 
incommodious. All therefore who wiſhed to 
raiſe themſelves to importance, or to benefit 
the public by their knowledge or their wiſ- 


dom, ſtudied to accompliſh dani in the 0 
arts of oratory. | a 


But in modern times, 4 eſpecially. in 
England, there is nothing which cannot be 


titudes than ever were aſſembled in an audi- 
tory, or than could poſſibly hear the voice of 
che loudeſt orator. Among us, every day, 
and almoſt every hour of the day, teems 
with 


- 
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with newſpapers; but when the Athenians 
deſired to hear ſomething new, it was ne- 
cellary to alk for intelligence of firangers as 
they, arrived in the-port, of to liken to the 
1 popular rhetoricians | in the public, aſſemblies. 
But not only from newſ{papets, but from 
books allo and pamphlets, the moderns are 
able to draw information, and to catch the 
fire of the public virtue or ſedition, perhaps 
more effeQually than it was ever g by 
the harangue of the ſpeaker, 

The art of printing, the wordectid dif] patch 
with which it is practiſed, the e e 
modes of publication, and the general love of 
reading whatever comes recommended by the 
grace of novelty, have rendered the art of 
ſpeaking, or artificial rhetoric, far leſs; re- 
quiſite in 2 times than in the ages of 
antiquity. it is ſtill ſufficiently uſeful 
and — . to o juif great care in its cul- 
tivation. 

But there 0 ariſen teachers who have 
laboured to perſuade the world, that the art of 
ſpeaking ought to be conſidered as the very 
firſt accompliſhment of human nature. Every 
opprobrious epithet is beſtowed on the dead 
Gg 2 languages, 
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üg, td they Wb have devted thek 
K. to the ſtudy of them are repfeſenited it 
ä the flaves of prej judice. I carmot help think- 
ing that their. 7720 in favdur of an art which 
they have "Gudied,” Has Cafe ied then far be · 
yond the limits of 1 Sock fenſe and propriety. 
Their r precepts 911 to make men deUaimers 
in common converſation”; 4 "than which Charic- 
ter few can be leſs eee. Let ug spot 
every m an who fits in a ſocial crete, "taſking 
only to diſtinguiſh Viral? for His Potters or 
| oratory: Alt 'would be ſpeakers; and = 
: hearers. Such ſp eakers dught to Hife an 
dience to Hften 10 ther at o muell än chap | 
The'fight of fuck a meenog would be ſud: 
dicrous And ettertaihing; but the ears would 
be difgnſted by Jargon and diſſonance. The 
eaſe and the fimplieity of natural converſation 
Would be loſt atnidſt che efforts of art! Men 
of Tenſe; te to whom! nature has given the or- 
gans of utterance without defect, will ever 
be at i Toſs to expfeſs thanfdver with" 'pro- 
priety, and with ſufficierit grace, though they 
mould never have-cultivated the art of ſpeał- 
ing in the bn. nc # ſchobls: of modern rhe- 
toricians. + 9121199 GH Th (007 428 
| nt, Sa | Much 
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Much is ſaid on the defective ſtate of pul- 
pit, elocution. There are certainly defects in 
it; but Lam not convinced that the precepts 
or examples of theatrical teachers, will intro? 
duce a ſpecies, of pulpit oratory in every re- 
ſpect to be approved. It has long been agreed, 
that the elocution and action which become 
the ſtage, are unfit for the pulpit, | For what 

reaſon? . Certainly becauſe they diſplay too 
much art, or rather artifice, to appear with 
grace or dignity in him who is to ſpeak the 
truth, as it is in Jeſus, with all ſincerity and 
ſimplicity. Some preachers are careleſs and 
indifferent, and on that accbunt greatly re- 
prehenſible ; but it is difficult to believe that 
men of ſenſe and liberal education, if they : are 
earneſtly devout, and willing to exert them- 
ſelves, cannot deliver their harangues from 
the pulpit without the inſtructions of a player. 
I believe there is reaſon to think that moſt 
Players might receive inſtruction, even in their 
own favourite art of ſpeaking, from a clergy- 
man of ſound ſenſe, regularly and duly cul- 
tivated; but men of this character have 
uſually learned, with their other virtues, the 
virtue of modeſty. One hint of advice to 
them on the art of ſpeaking will, if followed, 

Gg 3 become 
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become more ſerviceable than all the inſtruc. 
tions of 'a "mercenary declaimer. Let them 
ſpeak ſufficiently loud; -diſtin&ly, and earneſtly. 
Nature and truth will prevail over the hearts 
ol their hearers, w when Uh and artifice hal 
4 aſſault i in vain. 

I beg leave to alk the pretending orators, 


yy whether the theatric manner would be tole- 


rated at the bar? Judge, Jury, plaintiff, and 
defepdant, would unite in diſapproving it. 
They would feel ſentiments of anger and 
contempt at it. They would ſuppoſe them- 


ſelves to be ialulted by it. And the advocate 
would immediately ſee the neceſſity of un. 


learning that part of his preparation for the 

eloquence of the bar, which he had acquired 

in the ſchool of the theatre. 

In what department then js this ſort of 
oratory which the players recommend really 
uſeful? Not in converſation, not in the 

pulpit, not at the bar. It muſt therefore be 

remanded to the place whence it came, to the 

' ſtage. | 

And however warmly the patrons of the 
art of ſpeaking may declaim againſt my doc- 
trine, I ſhall not be afraid to maintain, that 


it is infinitely more advantageous to cultivate 
6 Ms the 
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the art of thinking than the art of fpraking; 
A fore of various knowledge, acquired by a 
good education with an improved judgment, 
and with but a tranſient attention to the art 
of ſpeaking, as it is ſyſtematically taught, 
will furniſh a man poſſeſſed of 2 natural 
good ear and voice with ſufficient eloquence. 
The mind, the ſource from which all true 
eloquence muſt flow, is firſt to be adorned. 
A man ſhould learn, like the diſciples of Py- 
thagoras, to be ſilent a conſiderable time, that 
he may be able to fix bis attention on books. 
Great talkers are but little thinkers. One 
might indeed ſuppoſe, that where there are 
many words there muſt alſo be many ideas; 


but experience evinces the poſlibility of talk- 
ing long, loudly, and even rhetorically, with- 
out knowledge, without e A with- 
out common ſenſe. - 

Does not-reaſan ſuggeſt, that the ſolid qua- 
lities ſhould be ſtudied before the ornamental? 
On what is the ornament to be fixed, if there 
is no ſubſtantial ſupport beneath it? The 
| beauties of the Corinthian capital reſt on a 
ſolid ſhaft, Does not reaſon. preſcribe. the 
neceſſity of accumulating a ſtock of materials, 
before we venture on expence and conſump- 

Gg 4 tion? 
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| Gon? How can the ter Bow in the Pipes 
of cotiyeyatice, if there is none in che reſer. 
voir? Hor fthall he be 4 ſpeaker” who, 
Having atended only or chiefly to utteranct, 
has ny omg to provide a ſtore of materials 
- knowledge, jungtnent, 1 repeat, arc 
= to be ſought, and when they ure acquited, 
a very little attetition to rules and practice 
will make an 'orator competentliy fkilled for 
all the good purpoſes of his profeſſion. It 
muſt be remembered, chat a good man wil 
not qualify himſelf merely from vanity, for 
oftentatious purpoſes, but to do good, and'to 
become really reſpectable by ſolid merit. But 
will words, however ſmoothly and affected 
uttered, ſtand in the place of deeds, or of 
habitual and well-confirmed ik in an wet 
Trietice, or profeſſion ? e 
Indeed, this is a wordy age, and ſpeaking | 
has done much more injury to the public 
than benefit. Public buſineſs is impeded, 
doubts and difficulties unrieceflarily raiſed, and 
faction and ſedition foſtered, by pretenders 
to oratory, Let not the next generation be 
educated, according to the earneſt advice of 
ſome inſtructors, merely as prutert. An age 


of A yaa What a misfortune to'thoſe whoſe 
ſituation 
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cauſe of learniag and virtue, muſt 


wiſdom is the child of contemplation. Orators 
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Graption: aenfating them to be hearars of 
them! Indeed, the nation at An and the 
ſuffer 
grestly vhene ver the taſte for {peaking ſuper- 
ſedes the love of reading and-refletian. . True 


amuſe the vulgar, and miſlead them. Orators, 
when they are only orators, that is, men who, 
poſſeſſing a flow ef words, have acquired by 
habit ah artificial method of laviſhing them 
on all | occaſions, with little meaning, and 
without ſincerity, are the. bane of buſineſs, 
and the peſt of ſociety, If Engliſhmen had 
been more active and leſy talkative in the laſt 
war, the national grandeur would net have 


been diſgracefully diminiſhed, 


The theatrical, declamatory, or ſophiſtical 
mode of inſtructing the riſing generation in 
the art of ſpeaking, is no leſs hurtful to true 
eloquence, as an art, 'and as a matter of taſte, 
than it would be injurious to the common- 
wealth, if it were univerſal, The beſt judges 
acknowledge, that eloquence was ruined after 
it began to be taught by ſophiſts and gram- 
marians in the ſchools.. Of ſpeaking, as well 
as writing, good ſenſe is the ſource, Sapere 
eſt * et font. nung knowledge 

and 
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and ſenſe, the fineſt elocution is but 'as 2 
ſounding braſs and a tinkling eymbal; and 
diſtant be the day when Engliſhmen, among 
hom true eloquence” has often appeared i in 
defence of liberty, ſhall be led to ſacrifice 
| manly ſenſe tb empty ſound, the language of 
truth and nature to the tricks of ſophiſt, to 
| the" declamation of ſchoolboy rhetoric, and 
to the tedious yet deluſive traſh of "AO yo 
N "Ky, 
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A human, arts; are found to flouriſh.or 
decay, according to the degree of eſteem. 


or of contempt in which they are held by 
the general opinion. Poetry, eloquence, and 
whatever conſtitutes polite literature, cannot 
exiſt under the chilling influence of negle&. 
The ſunſhine of favour is neceſſary to expand 
their bloſſoms and mature their fruit, Ex- 
cellence in any art requires conſiderable ap- 
plication as well as a natural capacity; but 
there are few who will apply their abilities 
with conſtancy to ſuch ſubjects as are attended 
with no honour, and at the ſame time with 
little advantage. 

It is therefore of conſequence to literature, 
and to the improvement of the human mind, 
that the dignity of the literary republic ſhould 
be ſupported; In that republic, as well as in 
the political, the brichteſt and moſt laſting 
luſtre of character muſt be derived from the 
merit of the conſtituent members; but in both 

there 


bhuluappen in the learned: ſtate, unlike" the civil 
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there are extrinſic circumſtances which cannot 
but occaſion a very powerful effect. 


One of the moſt injurious events thas can 


in this inſtance, is a general diſpoſition in its 
members td trade with their produce. A 
mercenary author by profeſſion is not likely to 
_ *eonſider the truth or propriety of things, but 
to comply with the reigning taſte and prin- 
Abples, in whatever ſubject he adopts for 
His diſeuſſion. Immorality, infidelity, and 
falſe taſte in the fine arts will be recom- 
mended, even againſt conviction, by him 
who, with little principle, turns the honour- 
able profeſſion of letters to a craft, and ren- 
ders its firſt object, not the advancement of 
nc but the acquiſition of lucre. 


Ihe public, though deceived for a time, 
will be at laſt diſabuſed; and, finding error 
and folly propagated by the books it has ad- 
- mired, will loſe much of its regard for books 
In general, and for univerſal literature. The 
good authors will be confounded with the 
bad, and their numbers will in courſe be di- 
miniſhed. They who would otherwiſe have 
| ſhone with luſtre in the ſchools of pbiloſo- 
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phy and the arts, will be tempted to ſhun 
the ſtudies from which no honour \redownds, | 
and 1 jein che vulgar n che purſuit 
Ee L {YO46G7 , 5510 1169 2976 
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Nam f Pierid quadrans tibi nullus in uhr = 
' Oftendatur, ames nomen 1 Mikes in 


kr den Ke. mn 3 Joy." og HW: 36 is? 
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Venality * an immediate Fl as io im- 
It drawos off its attention from 
the! ſulſtztis and beautiful objects of art and 
nature, .diminiſhes the love of truth and li- 
berty;/ und confines the mind to the nars 
row contemplation of profit and loss tha 
ae, FO ard (hl Ons. of 
uſury. 4 J7.3VIOL fl MUG 

I Gride the wellen ef che * 
public into two forts, writers and readers; and 
I venture to affirm, that the excellence of 
writers depends greatly an the jadgment of 
readers. If the taſte of readers is capricious 
or erronedus, the popular writer, who aims 
at applauſe, will be under ſtrong temptations 
to conform his writings to it in oppolition- to 
his better judgment. For inſtance, if the 
rage had continued for that Hach of writing 
which is denominated the SHANDEAN; thang 


men 
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men. of parts. and, abilities -would; have 5 
deavoured to imitate it, though it is con- 

 feſedly imegular and indefenſible hy the beſt 
Jaws both of right reaſon. and ſound. criticiſm, 
If the ſtyle of our Britiſh, Offian had been 
univerſally approved, chere is little doubt but 
that our poets would, þ have copied it, though 
it is not conformable: to. true raſte, nor to any 
one of thoſe clafizal-mogdgle, in tlie admira- 
tion of -which the various ages and nation 
2 the world bave ſo long been united. No- 
ing is ſo irregular and anomalous, but it 
5 Nee faſnionable; and when ãt e 
faſhiqnale, it will be made a model. 
be dignity of the republic of letters i 
Do lowered by the publication of many 
novels, pamphlets, and newſpaperg. , Newſ- 
papers are not contented to treat on the: pre- 
vailing topic, the news of the day, and the 
. Rate of the nation; but they enter into 115 
loſophy, eriticiſm, and theology. They do 
not expreſs themſelves on theſe important 
ſubjeQs with diffidence, but determine with 
that air of ſuperiority which real merit-alone 
can claim, but which ignorance and vanity 
is apteſt to aſſume. - - Illiterate readers are 
eaſily milled _ them. No books can coun- 


teract 


" 


_ enable 4+ 
teract their effects; te dere one boch 4 


introduced and read, a thouſand newſpapers 


have had the advantage of a previous peruſal. 
I do not intend to inſinuate, that the papers 


are always culpable and deluſive; but, from 
the frequency of their appearance, and the 
quantity which they are obliged-to'' furniſh; - 
it will happen that traſh and falſehood will 
often daß ee TREO 
them. V 2101 

If trilling mung convey no im- 
proper ſentiments and ideas, yet they are 
ſtill injurious to letters, becauſe they en- 
groſs that time which would otherwiſe be be- 
ſtowed on books of eſtabliſhed character, and 
ſubjects of inconteſtible importance. Books, 
as they ceaſe to be wanted, ceaſe alſo to be 
valued. The mijority of readers, in conſe- 
quence of their depraved taſte and deficient 
knowledge, become incapable of forming an 
adequate idea of works r as | 
and eminently well compoſed. | 


Dictionaries, compilations, and works dif- 
tributed in weekly numbers, being intended 
ſolely to ſerve the purpoſes of intereſt, often 
appear in a mean yet oſtentatious form, and 

detract from chat reſ pect which is due to real 
| "I knowledge 
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knowledge and original compoſitions. Fhey 
multiphy books without adding any thing to 
the ſtore of ſcience; and this alla contributes 
to-lower eee bank and the 
reputation of their-compulerks --;{; + - TaWIk 2! 

A great quantity of day Ging vpn as f 
turally depreciates it. A, market overRocked 
teduces the price of 4 com modity. Gold 


would ſoon: loſe its yalugecif- every tren 1 
reſembled the Tagus or Pactolus. Whegthe 


{ 
diſpenſers of ſcience, wiſdom, and tafis, were BY , 
but few, they were hongure: 5 Saag kj „ 
Others, who may poſſeſg the ſame ge d N 


ſeience, wiſdom, and taſte, will ye | 4 be 
noured, becauſe they ſucceed. thoſe who. ve F 
brſt in time, and produced. their inventions f . 
when bocks were multiplied, _. . * 
| Vanity, or. the love of proife, N would ſu 
alone produce a, great. dumber of. books; * 
but avarice produces many, , mare. 9 _ 
nity, however, aims at ercellenee for the * 
ſake of applauſe; but avaxice condelcend 55 
to Proſtitution for the ſake of gain. The 
| public is diſtracted with the number of pub 
lications, and the ignorant and injudicious 
often purchaſe at a conſi derable price that 
which is of no value. In conſequence of 


frequent diſappointment and injury, they ceaſe 
| I to 
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to proeure books eren ef allowed mer, and 
fit down wick # prefudite that the terry re. f 
public abounds with fraud. Nm S909 

When this ie the cafe, where is the Eignity 


of leo Tra mer ih confounded wick 
falſe pretenfions; and, in confequetice of ge- 


neral Ghtethpt, A made Anale. 29 
It 18 5 an ohject of ONS (og concern to | 
human We that ers ani folid 


ſcience Thould be duly e When they 
have deeayed, not only ſtates, but the dignity 
and welfare of human nature, have been 1 in- 
volved in their decline. 

It is ſelf-evident, that one of tee mol obvi- 
ous and neceflary means of raiſing the eſtima- 
tion of modern literature, is to take care that 
whatever is offered to the public ſhall have a 
ſufficient degree of intrinſic merit, to deſerve 
and to repay its notice. Let none be writers 
who have not firſt been readers; or, to ſpeak 
more plainly, who are not qualified both 
by natural abilities and acquired attainments 
to afford pleaſure and information. But 
who ſhall enforce. this law? Human af- 
fairs will in many reſpects take their own 
courſe, and defy controul. And perhaps it 
would be wrong to reſtrain the efforts of en- 

Vox. II. H h terpriſing 
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 terpriſing, poverty, ox, even, to;refule, thi 
| "ſure Which attends dhe in ol inne 
cent vanity. ee e ddt att 
e writers indeed, ho, for the ſake of 
aa name or for lycre, pu blik works, Which 
militate agkinſt learning me religion, can be 
excuſed by no applogy, They are 


1 the 7 . the literary Wale 
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„ethics, phyſics, au nag; 
ih ſhould be exilted'to'the'& gnity of 
its or ſciences, excites no ſurprize; But chat 
the art of managing a houſe and family ſhould 
be placed on a level with: them, appears rather 
nonderfih [Yer it is certain that osconomics 
were taught as a ſcholaſtic ſcience by the an- 
cient” philoſophers; and there ſtill "remains a 
very curious book, in which” Xenophon' has 
recorded the doctrines of 'Soerates on the 
ſobject of economy. At firſt ſight one is apt 
to imagine that philofophy has departed from 
her province when ſhe enters on domeſtic - 
management; and that it would berridiculous 
to ſend a houſekeeper or a huſbandman to 
docrates for the improvement of good houſe- 
wifery or agriculture; yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that there is in the work of Xenophon 
nothing of impertinence, but a great deal of 
good ſenſe moſt elegantly expreſſed.. 

Notwithſtanding the air of meer 
which is aſſumed by logic, phyſica, and me- 
H h 2 taphyſics, 
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1 taphyſica, yet, conſidering the influence. on 
human happineſs, the greateſt value ſhould 
be placed on œconomics; for the others, 2 
they, are treated in the Ichocle, ars little 
more than ſpeculations, and have but a ver) 
ümmited influence either on 72 ee 
the enjoyment of life.  __ f 
| But the true 3 or * 5 a 
family, is, one of the moſt. reſpectable cha- 
racters in ſociety, and the ſcience which di 
rects his conduct, or reforms his miſtakes, i 
entitled to peculiar eſteem. Such is that of 
ecotiomies ; and though it be true that tbe 
wiſdom obtained by, experience is the let 
fallible, yet it often coſts. fo, dearly, that the 
intrinſie value ſcarcely compenſates the price 
Whatever Acience is able to antieipate i, 
certainly deſerves attention; and there is o- 
thing in which human induſtry and happinel 
are greatly converſant, which may not be im- 
proved by thoſe who conſider it with the di- 
paſſionate attention of ſound philoſophy. 
Much of the miſery which prevails at pre- 
ſent in the world, is juſtly to be imputed to tb 
want of œcOmy. But the word, economy; 
| is uſually miſunderſtood; It is confined in its 
enter to parſimony, though! it undoubtedy 
compre» 


conduct of a family. Frugality is indeed a 


government ſhould be eminently: furniſhed 
with prudence and benevolence. - 

The rage for faſhionable jevitien which = 
pervaded even the lower ranks, is ſingularly 
adverſe. to 'the knowledge and the virtues 
which domeſtic life demands. Dreſs. oceu- 
pies the greater part both of the time and at- 
tention of many; and the conſequence is too 
often ruin in polite life, bankruptcy in the 
_ commercial, and miſery and diſgrace in all. 


It might be attended with great advantage 
to the community, and to the happineſs of 


particular perfons, if ſome part of the time 
and attention beſtowed on the ornamental 
parts of education, were transferred to thoſe 
arts which teach the prudent management of 
domeſtic concerns. The conduct of children 
in the age of infancy requires conſiderable 
(kill, as well as tenderneſs ; and how ſhould 
ſhe know how to enter upon it whoſe whole 

"BS 3: time 
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comprehends every thing which relates to the 


CY 


very conſiderable part of it; but not the whole. 

It is the judicious government of a little com- 
munity: inhabiting one houſe, and uſually al- 
lied by all the ſoft bands of affinity and con- 
ſanguinity. The perſon who executes ſuch a 


medical practitioners; baut ſurely it would be 


oy 1 iST ren F 
time hab been ſpent in fearntog the polite; uc. 
| compliſhments, which, though they add muck 
to gracefulneſs, make no pretenſions to utility? 
She muſt be guided by ſervants, nurſes,” aud 


. 


r 


ſafer and pleaſanter to poſſeſs ſuch a ſxill a5 
ſhout prevent her from lying entirely at the 
mercy of 1 ignorance, ang e _— 
prefiuption, *- en enn 
As to muſic, which die ſpend fo much 
time im Tearning, it is well known tliat they 
ſeldom! practiſe it when they have entered 
into the married ſtate. Many other feminine 
accompliſhments there are, which" ceaſe to at- 
tract attention when once their poſſeſſors are 
engaged i in the care of a family. It is there- 
fore probable; that the time conſumed in the 
acquiſition of things vrhich are confeſſedly of 
no uſe to them, might be employed in acquir- 
ing ſuch knowledge as would enable them to 
contribute greatly to the happineſs of the man 
to whom they ſhould give their hands and 
Hearts, and of the children which might be 
the pledges of their conjugal love 
I by no means refer them to'Xenophon r 
Socrates for inſtruction in domeſtic manage- 
ment. Their own parents ſhould commu- 
5 1 nicate 
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family afſociation, 54 
Complaints have been wade that, in 95 pre- 


ſent; age, marriage is not ſufficiently prevalent, 
or, at leaſt, th good huſbands. are not, nu- 


merous. The men who: appear to be inſenſible 
to female charms, allege in excuſe for their 


not ſoliciting ſome lady in marriage, that ſuch 
are the expenſive manners, dreſs, and amuſe- . 


ments of the faſhionable part of the ſex, 


ſo little their ſkill in conducting a family, and 


ſuch their ignorance of œconomy, that to be 
married is often to be ruined even in the 
midſt of affluence. 6+ i 

The viciouſneſs of many among the ſex 
enables vicious men to gratify their deſires at 
a ſmall expence. All the meaner part of man- 
kind, of which perhaps conſiſts the greater 
number, are unwilling to incur the danger 


of diſſipating their fortunes in ſupporting a a 


woman who can contribute nothing to the 
alleviation of their cares by domeſtic prudence 
and diſcreet ceconomy. "36 

Hh 4 In 


on eta Trion | ab 


diene this reſult of their: experience and ob- 
criti on the ſubſect. Above all, they 
ſhould inſpire chem with a love of home, 


and the \pleafures and virtues of an  affeQionate J 
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eh of females, and indeed of men and fi 


| - unoftentatious knowledge which is in hourly 
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In every view it appears- moſt clearly, that 
nothing would contribute more to the happi- 


milies 1 ir general, than a eulti vation of that 


requeſt, and without which there can be little 
permanent ſecurity in the moſt exalted rank 
and moſt abundant aMluence. Socrates judged 
wilely, therefore, in in ranking æconomics among 
che moſt uſeful nne 
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whatever work 'is deſcending to future ages 


- with the name of MiLToN on the title-page, 


cannot fail to attract a reverential regard. 
The vigour of. his mind, and the depth of 
his learning, mark his ic works with 
ſtrong features, with vigour and variety of 
ſtyle, with ſolidity and extent of knowledge. 


His Hiſtory of England is perhaps an ex- 
ception. This ſubject, which one would have 


ſeems to be unaccountably deficient in his 


uſual ſpirit. It is really dull. But his De- 


fence of the People of England, his Second 


Defence, and his Defence of himſelf, diſplay 


all the fire, the nervous; the maſculine elo- 
quence of the apologiſt, in a diction of claſſical 
beauty. 


It is at the ſame time matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment and regret, that a mind ſo elegant, a 


- genius 


a taſte for poetry, and a love of liberty, 


thought likely to kindle the fire of his genius, 


H 
w 
1 
? 
. 
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„ win 
| genius ſo pre- eminently ſublime as MIL xe on! 8, 


iN ſhould deſcend to the very loweſt vulgarity of 


. jokes and darcaſins,, Which, though ſometimes 


His Defznffones abound in 


perſonal abuſe. 


ſevere and ingenious, are often Puerile and 
ſcurrilous. His ſuſceptible temper ſeems to 
have been heated too intenſely by conteſt; and 
he became unable to diſcuſs the ſubject with 
the diſpaſſionate :coolneſs of a -philoſopher. 
That fervid glow: which in poetry produced a 
due degree of animation, kindled a flame in 
his political writings, which renders them too 
violent to be N to the juſt — 11 
of ſober reaſon. Ait g 

I mean not to be acres: as tiny 
into the merits. of any political queſtions diſ- 
cuſſed in the Defenſiones but as conſidering 
them as merely in a critical and hiſtorical 
view, and as curious pious on controverſial 
efRng. b „AA a 

That fine piece of ſoft adi tha 
hal Baſilike, raiſed an univerſal ſympathy 
for the misfortunes of the prince, whoſe un- 
diſguiſed feelings it was ſuppoſed to diſplay 
with fidelity, The tide of popular fury 
ſeemed, on its publication, to flow impetu- 
oully: 950 the regicides. - Milton was ſup- 
| | poſed 


1 


„ VU CUBRA FELONS! 47 
poſell by his/partizajis the beſt able, and Was 
therefore called upon by them, and urged by 
his on inclination, to "vilify. this favourite 
book, and; if poſſible,” to diminiſh its popu- b. 
larity. As the king's book was entitled, The 
Image 7 the King, Milton called his anſwer, | 

konoclaffer, or The Image Breaker, © 

On the other ſide, the ſon of the unfor- 
tunate King, and his adherents, were no leſs 
ſolicitous to defend the royal cauſe, and to 
repreſent the conduct of the regicides in the 
blackeſt colours of vindictive rhetoric. Sal- 
maſius, a profeſſor in the / univerſity of Ley- 
den, enjoyed the reputation of being the moſt 
accompliſhed ſcholar of his time; and in con- 
ſequence of his fame, was employed by the 
exiled prince to write a defence of his father. 
Salmaſius undertook the cauſe,” and rapidly 
produced, for he was a moſt rapid writer, a 
prolix treatiſe in Latin, to which he gave the 
title of Deſenſio regia pro Carolo primo. 

In this work it was not eaſy to do juſtice 
to his ſubject, without animadverting on the 
author of the conoclaftes. He rouſed a lion. 
Milton aroſe with the gigantic atm of genius, 
and cruſhed his antagoniſt, | | 


137 
* 


The 
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he title: of his firſt defence he Nam 


\ a Milton Angli Dęfanſio, contra Claudii anonymi 
dalids Salmaſti,tdefenſionemregiam: The contempt 


with which he treats Salmaſius, is beyond all 


bounds and e 


of uncommon learning, and if he maintained 
the cauſe which he was employed to eſpouſe 
but feebly, he preſerved a due regard to de- 
- ceney and moderation, both which were ne- 
glected by Milton. 

Among other unbecoming levities, Mitten 
condeſcends to the very low wit of playing 
upon names. He awkwardly compares Sal- 
maſius, from the ſimilarity of ſound, to the 
fountain Salmacis in Caria, which had the 
fabulous property of , depriving thoſe who 
bathed in it of half their virility, as the ef- 
feminate doctrine of Salmaſius tended, in 


Milton's opinion, to deprive men of their 5 


rights as men, that is of the privileges of a 
republic. In another book, he ridicules his 


"ſuppoſed opponent , More, by alluding to 


MoRos the Greek for a fool, to Mokus 


A mulberry-tree, and to /ycamorus, a ſycamore. 


Milton is ſaid to have received a thouſand 
ore for his Defenſio pro populo . 
It 


le; and ſuch as was by no 
meaus deſerved; for Salmaſius was a ſcholar 


on LUCUBRATIONS.” % 


Ie was fakes by his/Defenſo: ſeeude, 4 


piece of ſtill more virulence, excited by new 


— The idea of his being paid de» 


wacts greatly from the-boriour'of his zeal.” 0 
There appeared in the midſt of this con- 
troverſy a book entitled, The Cry of the King's 
Blood to Heaven againſt the Engliſh Parricider, 
It was attributed to Alexander More, a Scotch< 
man, whoſe character Milton paints" in he 
moſt odious colours. The rage with "which 
Heaven was well calculated to raiſe the po- 
pular reſentment againſt the regicides;; He 
would not have. exerted himſelf ſo vigoroully 
againſt a feeble adverſary, who had thrown 
only a weak and pointleſs weapon,” Milton 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome ſcandalous anec- 
dotes againſt More, and enlarges on them with 
all the triumph of vindictive glee. Aſter all, 
More was not the author. The book was written 
by Peter du Moulin, afterwards prebendary 
of Canterbury, who, for the fake of avoiding 
the odium which it might occaſion, had en- 
gaged More to own it, and had induſtriouſſy 
reported that More was the writer. More 
had cauſe to repent of his acquieſcence when 

it 
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it ns 100 dete f Lor „kan canſed n o 
e both in his Dgiegſi Secunda, 
and his Defegſa bro e. This mas is png 
neated in a thape-ſo-ugly/as raiſes at once both 
| hatred; and contempt: ; When he who trew | 
Death, Sin, and Satan, ia a ſtyle ſo unparal 
leted, undertook to draw the caricatuta of 2 
perſonal.antagoniſt, i it will readily be imagined | 
that tockleſs. Was. the wight FI for the 
picure. 7 28 £7 e aloe” om 
en The Denſe geen muſt W ee 
as à fine piece of eloquence. There is in t 
the vir igen of genius. There is even 4 
glimmering of that light which was to burt 
forth in all its majeſty in the Paradiſe Lo. 
Lwiſh the dignity of the ſentiments had uni 
formly accorded with the magnificence of the 
expreſſion. But this noble genius, this ardent 
over aof freedom, oſten deſcends from the 
towering heights of eloquence; to grovel in 
the miry ways of ſpiteful and plebeian oblo⸗ h 
quy. The vulgarity: of his appellations is a 

little concealed by the veil of an ancient lan- 
guage, the ſound of which, even when it 

conveys ribaldry, 'retains its dignity in a mo- 
dern ear; but if it were properly tranſlated, 
. | it 


en LUCUBRATIONS./ 47g, 
| it would ſeem to an Eogliſh reader the al- 
guage of a porter, rathet than of the man to 
ann Heibi ni on tr 
ar 0 Mn FUG? atque bo 74 Vie 
„k Magus ſonstu rum:: 7 gt et 
an WO Was formed with Pawbri's penetrate | 
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NMI gp, ee to beye dlglayed fo mus 
rancour . 0 na miſtaken object, ww not be- 
lieve, or a8 leaſt pretended not to believe, but - 
taps Mgr was the author;of,The,Cry.to, Hea- 
Off 61 He, therefore FRE; Third, Defence, 
which he entitled r Defenſn cen. 
tra Alexandrum. Marum. In this Ne 1 
the ſame yein, of ſatire a8 in 1 other; be 
ſame bitterneſs, and the ame el egance., No 
vithſtanding the. unjuſt acrimony abouading 
in many parts of them, theſe three memorable 
 Defences are among the fineſt Philippics of 
modern ages; they unite in-them the beauty 
of Ciceronian copiouſneſs, and the penetrat- 
ing vehemence of Demoſthenie force, RE 
Every Muſe muſt weep, that ſo much fire 
and fo much eloquence, that the genius which 
could deſcribe the delicious groves of Eden, 


ſhould be waſted on a temporary ſubject, 
which, 


; 18 | 
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Gt. which; 'howeveriatereſting ene 
Here violent, in now ſuffered to lip in neglect, 


i not in oblivion. n 


t the aden of 72 N vil only be 
Aftended to by th hole & delight in fine 


ing as x curloßt), 


people prefer a ballpenny to Ops mw 
In taſte, Milton had an indiffy 2 Tj 
ble Der all his ahtagbntftl. 8 For 
the greateſt « of them, W 1 tölt felß WY 
_ ile ſchelar, had no July: claim to — g. 
nius,* ot peciifiat® refinetent of kalle. "tt 
might have been fppoled that he woult hive 


been accurate in Big Latitity. Büt Milton 


cenſures bim ſeverely for the 2 of the word 


Perfona in a ſenſe unclaffical. Saltnafius had 
ſaid, in his preface to the Dee Regia ; ' 
« Horribilis nuper nuntius aures noſtros atroci 
« vulnerè, ſed magis mentes, perculit, de 
* parrieidio apud Anglos in Perfiat Regis, 
« facrilegorum hominum nefaria confpirati- 
„ one, admiſſo.“ Milton aſks," in the tone 


of; 2 ſchoolmaſter, after ridiculing this pomp- 
185 11 ous 


5 in ne” 
which” teaſe” to 20 Sol The" common 


0h LUCUBRATIONS. a4. 


ors pallage, which is certainly not well write 
ten; 4 Quid, quæſo, eſt parricidium in per- 
« ſoa regis admittere? Quid in perſona regis? 
« 2 unquam Latinitas ſie loquuta eſt,” | 
Dr. Johnſon rather defends Salmaſius's uſe 
of the word Perſona, and cites in e of. 
i the paſſage from Juvenal: | | 


Ca. 
| Crimine perſon el. | 


Put Juvenal himſelf did not e oh TT 
Latin, ſuch at leaſt as would have been ap- 


proved in the age of Auguſtus, the moclel of 
Mon; and Dr. Johnſon wis not ſo good a 


judge of Latin words as of Engliſh ; for in his 
few Latin poematia there are many unclaſſical. 
modes of expreſſion. Penſona, however, is 
by no means indefenſible 3 2 


The ſagacious biographe er, Ty on this 
occaſion, ig not il to Milton, accuſes. him | 
of a loleciſm in the words which he inſult» 


* See Tay lors cuil Law on the Word Perſuia ; 
ſee alſo Cicero: Acad. Queſt, lib. iv. cap. 1, 2 Ac 
„ PEI OI EY REG 
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ingly, addreſſeg 1d Salmaſius, ammediately after 
| | hayingcbaſtiſed him forthe jmproprietmot Fer. 
ena. Milten lays, „ Vapulaneum. te. propino. 
 _ grammatiſſis tuis-” , Fapule being. a neuter 
verb, every ſchoolboy in the headrclalles will 
obſerve, thay it is. not caly to find in, it the 
future in dur. But Dr. Johnſop ſhould hare 
acknowledged, if he knew it, that he wa 
not the firſt who diſcovered chis error. It 
was noticed. long before by Vavafſbr de Epi- 
+ grammate, by Crenine in his, Animadrere 
fiones Philologiez, and by Ker in Ms Ob- 
ſervations on the Latin. Tongue. In that par 
of Ker's work which relates to barbarous and 
vicious modes of expreſſion, ſpeaking of »e- 
fulandum, be ſays, in reference ta ite Fin. 
« gs {olceciſmus Miltono excidit; ubi. Sal 
« maſium ob ſolceciſmum gxagitayit” This 
lapſe of Milton was the leſs to be excuſed, 
becauſe it happened while he was cenſhr 
a diſputable error in Salingfiiis Wich an air” 
haughty triumph arid unreſenting ſevefit). 
Milton, though well acquainted with the pt” 
rity and accuracy of the Latin, was not io 
ſerupulouſly cautious as: not to ſuſſor, in the 
precipitation of paſſion, many words' and 


Fine 
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Phraſes, to, iegege hies Which Le 
and edles might inf reprebeud v.. 
What a loſs to the admirers of polite 0 
ters, that he who could write L Allegro, F {4 
Penfero ofo, the Battles of Angels, and the Loves 3 
of Adam and Eve, ſhquld ſuffer his fe to — 
waſte., away in diſgraceful, and importunate 
controverſy, in rough and uncultivated fields, 
where briats and ks Wn wiſtedd of + \ 
flowers aud laurels, © 2 
| One-cannot but.deplore we temper of be 
writers, * Salmaffus attributes, with triumph, 
the loſs of Not s lipht to the labour, of the 
controyerly ; and Milton, .to the. diſgrace. of 
humanity, is ſaid to have expreſſed ſome 
complaceticy in che idea, that his 8 
ſhortened the days © of poor Salmaſius. 1 
Some had conlidered the blindneſs of Ni- 
ton as a judgment on him for defending the 


crime of the Regicides, ot Fe as 0 ara 


cious offence f. se W ouicualty e 

Þ i 4 WY 7 £10932 Dj is hk KL Milton 
59 Thus: hetes; « Populus age, rue * 
otras hallucinante."* | | 
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— Vity fine pilllige fic" Milton's 


n. on the ſubject of his blindneſs, and the 
Ii 2 | cruel 


| Milton: was: thought by navy} in bis 66s. 
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1 troverſial defence of rebellion, to have te- 
age | ** f 7. Tits | r 750 „ 99 [\m7bs 0. 1 05 aol 8 ſembled 


Woo OVER ier dos Oil 20d ee #19) 
cruel imputation of 40 „ judicial eulen, ier ebume⸗ 
rating many g t men who had been b 1 from ao 
? bat or ther vn; be Rü, _ my 


-. « Ad me quod attinet, te, teftor, Deus; e 

me, gogitationùmque omnium indagator, me nullius 
rei (quanquam boc apud me ſzpius, & quam maine 
e potui, ſerid quæſivi, & receſſus vitæ omnes exguſi), 
« nullius vel recens vel olim commith, mihimet con · 
F ſeium eſſe, cujus attaritas hanc' mihi pris bieter is ca- 
„ Jajatgm,; erfare, aut agcerſifle cherjtd ,potuerit 
60 Quod etiam ullo tempore feriph. Mas nunc 
„ ine luere quaſi piaculum regii exiſtiman atque 
4% ade triumphant) teſtor itidem Dibos, me” 7 iſti- 
« uſmodi {criplifie; quod hon tefum! & verum, 'Dedque 
1 gratum eſſe, & perſuaſerim/ tum mihi, et etiamnum 
« perfuaſus ſun; fdque nulla ambitione, lucro, aut glo: 
te ris ductus; ſed officii, ſed honeſti, ſed pietatis in pa- 
« triam ratione ſola: net ape en tantũm, ſed Ec- 
_ © cleſiæ quoque .Jiberande efuſd potiffimim feciſſe: 
«© aded ut cùm datum mii publice eſſet illud in defenſi- 
ce onem regiam negotium, eodmque tempore & ad- 
4e yerss ſimul valetudine, & oculo jam pen altero amiſd 
, conſlictarer, prædicerentque diſertè medici, ſi hune 
c laborem ſuſcepiſſem, fore, ut utrumque brevi amitte- 
e rem, nihil ift4. præmonitione deterritus, non medici 
« ne ÆEſeulapii quidem Epidaurii ex adyto vocem, ſed 
& divinioris cujuſdam intus monitaris. uiderer mihi auaire : 
40 duaſque ſortes, fatali quodam nutu, jam mihi . 
cc tas, 


— 


bebe TIN a 
embed too much his own fallen angel, for 
he alſo * a powerful and ſeducing elo- 


en | quence, 


6 1 bine excite, nde officium ;/ aut | 
« jacturam neceffarid Ficiendam, aut ſummum officium 
« deſerendum : occurebintque animo bina illa fata, que 
« retuliffe Delphis . de ſe mattem, "TY 
7 n TOES.” : : * « „ $1tare * 
Aixhadlas wigns . Hecken ue, 
Ei e 4 eee, r 
"Nails ui n võ rot ara Bloc dg ron E. 
El d xev d Trujuct pw it ratpida Dl. OO 


4 eng fin wes lde, e 2 
| ES 
Dee le 6 3,” M6 
ip apr, nec rr OG Ne 
p | Amitticur miki reditus; ſed. Glotia iminortilis ett 
? Si domum revertor dulce ad Patrium folum; ' tn 


[00 Une fic mecum yr har a * Fog malo 
«© minus bonum, morte gloriam, redemiſſe; mihi con · 
© tri majus bonum, minore cum malo proponi: ut poſ- 
ſem cum cæcitate ſolã vel honeſtiſſimum officii munus 
implere; quod, ut ipſa gloria per ſe eſt ſolidius, ita 
« cuique optatius atque antiquius debet eſſe. Hat igitur 
tam brevi luminum uſurũ, quanta maxima quivi cum 
e utilitate publics, quead liceret, fruendum eſſe ſtatui. 
Videtia quid prretulerim, quid amiſerim, qua inductus 
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Ka « Deum iratum neque ſentire, neque habere, immd 
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quence, and could make the worſe nt at "Ry 


2 deiter eiue. ' This cenfire of Pike to 


«ny 3 : | Uh 
. Jedicere, . ſomnia ſibi_fingere ; ſic denique 


© habentoz, me ſortis mer neque pigere neque pani- 
& tere; immotum atque 'fixum in ſententia perſtares 


4c maximis in rebus clementiam ejus & benignitatem 
« erga me paternam experiri atque agnoſcere; in hoc 
«6 præſertim, quod ſolante ipſo atque animum confir- 
cc mante, in ejus divina yoluntate acquieſcam; quid i 15 
« largitus mihi fit, quàm quid negaverit ſæpius cogitans: 
40 poſtremò nolle me cum ſuo quovis rectiſſimꝭ facto, fad 
4 mei conſcientiam permutare, aut recordationem ejus 
4 pratam mihi ſemper atque tranquillam deponete. Ad 
40 czcitatem denique quod attinet, malle me, {i neceſſc 
4 eſt, meam, quam vel ſuam, More, vel tuam.  Veſtra 
« jmis ſenſibus immerſa, nequid ſani videatis aut ſolidi, 
«© mentem obzcat: mea, quam objicitis, colorem tun- 
L tummodo rebus & ſuperficiem demit ; quod verum ac 
« ſtabile in iis eſt, contemplationi mentis non adimit. 
« 'Quim miilta deinde fant que videre nollem, quam 
« muta qua poſſem libens non videre, quam pauca 
<« reliqua ſunt quæ videre dupiam. Sed neque ego 
« ois, aſſlictis, moœrentibus, imbecillis, tametſi vos id 
« miſerum ducitis, 4ggregari- me diſcrutior;” quando- 
4 quidem, ſpes oft, eo me propitts ad miſericordiam 
« ſummi patris atque tutelam pertinere. ft quoddam 
6 per imbecillitatem, præceunte Apoſtolo, 
ves iter: n &. 2 dummodo in mea debili- 
L 


2 


® 
* 


-- +» 
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veritys muſt expect retaliation. 


4 
45605 but 1 who attack ans with ſe- 


« fate 3 ill & melior vigor eo ſe Faria exerat 
« dummode in Mets tehebris uivini "vultts lumen eo c 


« eluceat ; tum enim infirmiſſunus ero ſimul & validiſſumus, 
« cæcus eodem tempore & perſpicaciſſimus ; hat peſſim ego in- 
« firmitate . confurnmarty. hac Solo e 


« zate fic 


ego irradiari. . 9 
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CLAVDE de Saumaife, the great antagoniſt 
3 of Milton, or Claudius Salmaſius, as he is 
called by his latinized name, was born at Di- 
jon in France, in the year 1596, He was 
one among the numerous inſtances of early 
- genius and proficiency. When he was ſcarcely 
foutteen, he was the editor of a book on the 
primacy of the pope; and in the ſucceeding 
year, publiſhed Florus, with notes, dedicated 
to Johannes ( Gruter *, - 4 


"2 


* « Claudius Salmaſius, eritieus Joins, juriſ. 
« conſultus et orator inſignis, filius Benigni, ſenatoris 

4 parlamenti Divionenſis, ex matre puriorem religionem 
„ hauſit cum lacte; ſtudiis dein admotus, tam ſtupendos 
« jn iis fecit. progreſſus, ut vix decennis Graca Latinaque 
* carmina feliciter conderet, Exin Pariſiis, Heidel- 

« berge, alibique verſatus, Burdegalam ſe recepit, ex- 
« ore ibi ductã. In academiam Oxonienſem et Pariſienſem, | 
« ampliſſimis præmiis invitatus, ut et alia in loca, Hol- 
« Jandiam pretulit, et academiam Lugdunenſem per 
« annos aliquammultos Muſtravit. Inde tamen a Sueciz 
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* 
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Risprincial works at a maturer age were: 


Commentarii in Auguftam Hiftoriam ;  Exerci- | 
tationes Plinianæ in Solinum; Apparatus ſacer ;- 


Tractatus de Anni, climaFericis; Libri de 


Juris, modo Uſurarum et Fenore Ty rapezitico; 
Defenfio Regia pro Carolo Primo, et * = 
Tranſubſtantiatione, r 


He was held in high eſteem by his con- 


temporaries. . The Venetians offered him a 


very conſiderable pecuniary reward, if he 
would conſent to read three annual lectures 
in public. He refuſed the offer, from motives 


of diffidence and modeſty.” The Dutch judged 


him worthy to ſucceed the great Scaliger at 


Leyden. As a divine, a lawyer, a phyſician, a 
philoſopher, and philologiſt, he maintained a 


diſtinguiſhed place in the opinions of thoſe. of 


his age, who were beſt enabled to form a judg- 


ment. He died in the year 1652, not without 
leaving an opinion in the minds of many, that 
his life had been ſhortened by poiſon. -» After 
his death, his manuſcripts were burned by his 
wife, in purſuance of his own requeſt. . 


4 Regina Holmiam ſe pellici paſſus, ibi æſtatem inte- 
« pram tranſegit. In Belgium poſtea redux, cum uxotem 


„ ad Spadanas aquas comitaretur ; obiit A. C. 580 
< operibus egregiis 2 adeptus immortalem. 
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times called thy walking library, and the mi- 
racle of bis age. The moſt celebrated ſcho- 


ceeded it, ſpeak in high terms of his learning. 


. had rather paſs over in ſilence the conſum- 


aud Iſaac Caſaubon, competent judges, are 
warm in the praiſe of Claudius Salmaſius. 


to learning, a petty grammarian, and a cha- 
racter unworthy, not * of eſteem, but 


he was irritable and reſentful; that he had 


: — hy - 
"IT | * . 
1 * 8 4 
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His dearuing was profound and extenftye. 
"Ts his knowledge of the learned and Euro- 


| pean languages, he added that of the Arabic, 
Copticy Perfic, and Chineſe. '\-He was ſome- 


lars of his own time, and of that which ſue- 
The great Grotius ſays of him, That he 
« mate learning of Claudius Salmaſius, than 


« lower his praiſes through the defect of his 
„ wn genius.“ Voſſius, Joſeph Scaliger, 


Such is the writer whom Milton has re- 
viled, in his Defence of the People of Eng- 
hand; in the moſt contemptuous terms, as 2 
reptile beneath contempt. He who ſhould 
derive his ideas of Salinaſius from Milton's 
book, muſt conſider him as a mere pretender 


even of notice. 


Of his charaQer, TY it is Gomes that 


the pride of learning, and the confidence of 
n 


Pd 


| 
. 
q 
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coll " ſupetidtity; 1 Thoſe be fei che 


weight, of his merit, who were ſcorched by 
his luſtre, or who diſſented from him in reli 

gious and political principles, did not heſitate 
to load him with cenſure, But none of bis 
enemies F to fuch extremities as the. 


To John 


Milton. * | | 
The 0050 is, hit © our VER A for 
the rights of mankind was exaſperated beyond 
meaſure, by Salmaſins's book in defence of 
King Charles, which could not but reffeck 


ſeverely on the party which had brought that 
unfortunate monarch to the ſcaffold. © But 


Milton's confutation of that work would have 


carried with it more weight, if it had been 
more argumentative and moderate. It Was 
the ſudden effuſion of a violent party-ſpirit; 


and proceeded leſs from n than from 
downright anger. 


The Defenſto Regia is acknowledged, even 
by the friends to the cauſe, to be unequal to 
the expeQations-formed of the author, It is 
eonfuſed and prolix. + Salmafius's idea of 2 
King,” ſeems to be that of a deſpotic potentate. 
He conſidered not duly the different degrees 
of N power. He had no right idea of a 

| limited 


* - limited, monarchy..... But, an author, _ no 
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[1 means partial to 8 [maſiug, cannot help er- 
preſſing inte thus "unfavourably c of Milton's 


| anſwer, or Defenſio 5 0 fopula. Anglicans : 3 
* Exce it eum HEL 7 riptor Mikonus, ſed 
in quo, - deſileres. prudentiam et equitatem 
* jugicii My in Larcaſmo elt artifex, unde petu- 
| « lans ejus ingenium ſatis ſe prodidit.” 2 6B, 
Herman. Conring, de Regn. Ang. 


: hy Stn one of thoſe, writers who 
ſeem more ambitious of becoming volumi- | 
nous, than of writing a few works of finiſhed 
excellence. He wrote with great haſte, but 
he was qualified to do ſo, as his memory was 
richly: furniſhed. The materials, though 
haſtily produced, were generally of intrinſio 
value; and he did not often give himſelf the 
trouble to tranſcribe his compoſition, but ſent 
it to the preſs as it teemed from bis apa 
mind and memory. 7 
He has confeſſedly more aching Ta ori- 
ginal invention. As a, work of great erudi- 
tion, I ad mire the Plinianæ Exercitationes in 
Solinum. Solinus, himſelf i is an author of little 
value. His work entitled Polyhiſtor, and de- 
dicated to Adventus, is chiefly geqgraphical, 
and, like our modern geographical grammars, 
gives 


rc AION 192 


gives fomettiing of mme hiſtory, and relates the 955 


curioſities of the counted Which it deſeribes. 
Satinus's: work fills not more than fixty-three 
folio; pages; but Salmaſius's Exereitatioes 
upon it; take up near a thouſayd, printed 
cloſely in columns. Salmaſius did not efteem 
Solinus s bobk, though he made uſe of it a8 a 
ſubject on which to wiite almoſt as many an» 
notatipns as crowd- the pages of two large 
folios. Salmaſius calls Solinus' mirum niga- 
lorem; merum miſcellionem; ommia turbantem 
et confundentem fimium *. Scaliger characte- 
riſes him as a moſt futile author. It is certain 

that he oſten quotes the words of Pliny, and 
applies them in à different meaning from that 
in which they were intended. Salmaſtus 
knew the defects of Bolinus, and therefore 
his choice of his work for the purpoſe of a 
comment, is no diſgrace to his knowledge, 
though it may be to his judgment. The Ex- 
ercitaciones of Sal maſius. are juſtly held i 


bee 0 ann a great: parity” 


25 25 


| . * "Plats LIL, 8 et caltigare, bis 
« Exercitationibus propofui, ſed eo ordine quo compi. 
{ ]avit eum Solinus; quem et ipſum eãdem quoque oper 
non ſolum meliorem facere, verum etiam gam malus 
1 ſ auctor, oſtendere, pars eſt inſtituti noſtri,”_ 
Salmaſius, Exercit. ad 1 Epiſt, 


and 


CY * 1 ruin 06: 


2 quantity of information z and Hugo Gros 
nus calls them, immeꝶf frugis bx. 

I n juſtice to a; veryoreſpectable author, I 
A have mentioned theſe circumſtances concern 
ee „and the eſtimation n which 
f Miltoni's Cpeeity:of Besen Mane 
an object of hatred and contempt in our caun- 

try: but now, at laſt, hen the rage of party» 
. fury 4s no more, juſtice muſt hold the balance, 
and. in weighing. the merits of Milton and 
Salmaſius, muſt Alloy to Milton che praiſe of 
uncommon genius and learning united; and 
to Salmaſius, not indeed the praiſe of Mi 
ton's genius, but of lung, en to Mi- 


tons, if not ſuperio . 
The following parallel en Grotius and 
 Salmafius was drawn by D Argonne, and adds 


a farther illuſtration of our —— character. 

4 Salmaſius had a lively genius and pro- 
6: digidus' memory. All his books are ex- 
temporary. But he did not digeſt the ſub- 
« jets which he treated. Whatever he gave 
« the public, he gave with diſdain, and as if 
« he was in a paſſion. . He ſeemed to throw 
« his Greek and Latin, and all his knowledpe, 
« at people's heads. EL onto SED 


{ * 
199 
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reader. His erudition is Hike a great river, 
« which diffuſes itſelf far and wide, and does 


good to all the world. Every work of 


„ Grotius 1s a maſter- piece f in its kind ; 3.2 


” thing uriexampled among the antients and 
6« moderns. Never did an author make better 

« choice of f ubj es. He grows great with, 
« them, and they grow great under his pen. 
* Gift cum amplitudin ne rerum vir ingen“ 1h 

There Was ſomething in the temper and 
manners of Salmaſius which m ade him ene 


mies; vet che moſt luftcibs e critics, as  T have 


already hinted, are warm in his praiſe. Voſſius 


calls him, © Virum nunquam fatis laudatum, 


e ingens literarum columen.” Caſaubon ſays 


of him, «Eft profes digniſſimus quem om- ; 


„ nes. boni ament.“ Grotius characterizes 
his learning with the epithet con/ummatiſimam. 


It was the poet of Paradiſe Loft who addreſſed | 
him by the names of fool, blockhead, and 


rogue. Such is the mee of party rage? 


« Grotius, on the contrary, conſideredevery 5 
« thing, digeſted every thing, and arranged 
« it judiciouſſy. He pays reſpe& to his 
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an . a wel, * turns 
1 N many: from the error of their ways, is 
a better divine than. the greateſt orientaliſt, 
lait, linguiſt, controverſialiſt, that ever ſpent 
- his. days in ſolitary libraries, cauſed the preſi 
to.groan with folios of dull diſſertation, or ſat 
with : all the heavy. dignity of. ſilent ſelf-im- 
portance in a profeſlor s chair. The latter, 
like ,an oyſter with a pearl i in it, may have 
great internal value; but, in the eye of reaſon, 
1 ſubordinate to the active divine, who 
| reduces theological knowledge to practical 

uſe, the end for which the other 's learning 1s 
but a preparatory mean; and a meah, very 
often, totally ſuperfluous, The 7 judges 
otherwiſe, and the dull 8. T. P. “, who never 
converted a ſinner, viſited the ſiek, comforted 
the deſponding, promoted piety, charity, and 
peace, is honoured, and preferred to the pariſh 


„ Sacre Theologis Profeſſor ;, three 3 letters 
which in the univerſities are uſually affixed to the names 


of doctors of divinity, 


+ priefl 


prieſt, whoſe life has been ſpent in active be» 
neficenee,: in giving inſtruction, in alleviat» 
ing miſery, in n contentment _ _ 
1 * enn S#R-,05:38 
The dull divine either 5 
thing, or communicates in a ſtyle — 
unknown to the pęople; they therefore ſup- 
poſe bim, aſter their manner of judging, to 
poſſeſs ſornething of more value thin” ary 
thing which they fee, or can approach with 
familiarity; An air of myſtery ſecures" to 
bim a degree of veneration. Omme ignotum | 
þro miagmifies 40. The: god reger, vicar, ot 
curate, reſiding athong his Abt} is feen every - 
day, arid; by familiatity, Toſes that gfeat re- 
| ſpect which the other, Ike Eaſtern mionarchs, 
poſſeſſes in concealmetit. But the latter is as 
much more extenſively uſeful than the for- 
mer as a guinea in circulation, than a coin of 
an equally intrinſic value locked up as a cu- 
noſity in the cabinet of a virruofo,” - 
The reſpect paid to dull divines has intro- 
duced, among reſpeQable preachers, a dry 
ſtyle a diſcourſes from the pulpit, which, 
though fubtle and learned, yet, as it defeats 
the very purpoſe of preaching, and is totally 
inefficacious, in a large and mixed congre- 
You. IL K k gation, 
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1 gation, ought to be diſapproved· tis, how. 


ever, in a ſecular view of it, the ſafeſt: mode 


i tended to, and leſs underſtood, it cannot give 
 ofence,. nor ſubject the preacher or writer to 


imputations of intemperate zeal, heterodoxy, 


or any other of thoſe lets and hindrances which 


might impede; the progreſs of thoſe. who are 


taken by the hand by e 


order to be inſtalled and mitred. 

Of ſuch preachers the rſt care ſoems/40 
be the preſervation; of their on dignity. I 
will not ſay it is the ſole care; hut the con- 
ſequence is a8 bad as if it were ; for ſome of 
the congregation will not liſten for want of 


5 attraction, and the reſt receive no more in- 


formation, no more impulſe to virtue and re- 


ligion, than if they had fat at home and read 


a tract of ſpeculative divinity in the ſilent re- 


ceſſes of their book- rooms. The dull matter 


is uſually accompanied with a dull, mnunet; 
and the whole effect of the viva vox is loſt by 
the pride, the indolence, the affectation, or the 


dulneſs of the preacher. . Think of a preacher 
- haranguing from the pulpit a park. like that 


279 Fx 


ditch, in the dhe of writing and 2 et 


which 


* 2⁰ ev BR roms, 499 


hich be wege nk in dg e, i leet * 


ture in tlie eee Oxford und 
G 
Sermoms beſbre che univerſities may, in- 

deed; be confidered as exerciſes in — 
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intended for the improvement of both preacher | 
and hearer in the theory of religion. If they 


are in the ſtyle which rhetoricians call exilir, 


| the meagre: and jejune, perhaps it may be 
excuſed, as being merely didaQtic, 
¶ docere, non penſuadere et movere) to teach 
doctrines, and not to perſuade the will or move 
the affections. And 
that the greater part of the audience, in the uni- 
verſity churches, always conſiſts of very young 


men and of the common pariſhioners, I know 


not whether this apology can fully juſtify the 
| languor af a pulpit diſſertation. The truth 
is, that on moſt public occaſions,” and before 


a learned audience, the; preacher aſcends the 
Mum ta. diſplay his own' attainments and 
ingenuity, aid that the edification of the 
hearers is but a ſecondary purpoſe. Human 


nature is prone to vanity, and let him who 
cenſures it in others ſet the example of a total 
exemption from it himſelf. But I cannot 
help thinking, that vanity might be more ef- 

„XI fectually 


deſigned 


r 


yet when it is conſidered 


| elaquence more honoured :, but/cloquence is 


. 5 WINTER * VENINGS:| | 
fectually gratified!- by: a ivelier and [more 
| energetic- addreſs to the hearers/\ >The: im- 
preſſion would be deeper, and the:pteacher's 


leſs aimed at in academieal pulpits, than ihge- 
nious, erudite, and ingfanſve diſquiſiiion. 
be dull, dry, torpid. langnid, ſoporiſie 
ſtyle diſplays itſelf, in all its academical grace, 
in ſermons at Weſtminſter Abbey before me 
Houſes, of Lords and Commons.  Thele are 
commonly printed; and few things ever eam 
from, the preſs more inſipid ; mere water- 
gruel, or rather mere chips in porrdge. You 
may read ſeveral, of them, and not find the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt once inſerted. The 
name of God, is/ſparingly-admitted, / A pak 
ſage from ſcripture might ſpoil a period, ur 
give the diſcourſe a vulgar air. No attempt 
to ſtrike the imagination or move tlie paſſivas 
The firſt aim of the preacher ſeems to be to 
give no diſguſt to a faſſidious audience; to 
go througli the formality, with all the tran- 
—— of gentle dulnefs, neither ruled him- 
(elf, nor rudely daring to diſturb his heren 
He is ſometimes, before his Maker, in a tem- 
poral ſenſe, on theſe occaſions, and muſt 
therefore carry his diſh you upright, and be 
F upon. 
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upon his good behavidur, or he may binder 


kis preferment, and retard his tranſlation.” A 
bold rebulxe, a fpirited remonſtrance apainſt 
faſhionable vice, againſt vain habbling, againſt 
reviling-eacty- other-inthe-fenate, might h 
the pwacher in is place for fe, as the froſt - 
congealsthe tream. It is ſafer 10 talk about 
good old King Charles and King David, The 
Jews and the Samaritans, the Scribes . 
the Phariſees, the Greeks and the Romans. 

_ Dulaefs'feems'to he confidered ufd 
tuent part: of dignityʒ and when great inan 
is deſtred to preach” an occafionat fermon, he 
aſſumes ſomething of an owbliker heavineſg 
of manner, to preſerve the appearance im- 
formly majeſtic. If his diſeourſe ib nat un- 
derſtood, ſo much the beiter. It may then 
be ſuppaſed to contain any thing, and evety 
thing; and, as imagination exceeds reality, 
the _— N is en Av. eee. 


2 erin nds; tnt oe 
mons, the ſame dulneſs has been adopted. 
Such occaſions fürniſh a very deſirable op- 
portunity, to ſtrike the minds of the com- 
mon people with an awe of juſtice, with a 
fear of offending, with a conviction chat the 

rr K k 3 wages 
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wages of ſin are death! But the pteacher, 
who means to ſhew his parts before the judge 
and the lawyers, commonly talks about ju- 
the origin of civil government, municipal 
_ laws, and ſimilar matters, prodigiouſſy edi - 
fying indeed to the judge, but toi che vulgar, 
and to the jury and other perſons concetned, 
no leſs uninte 1 men e 
in Arabic. KY oft His 
— en Buden fortnbenſ ay . 
perhaps, claim ſomething of the pri vilege 
of theological lectures, though a: rhetorical 
peroration affecting the heart might be on 
ſuch occaſions, equally creditable: and more 
beneficial; for, in truth, the ſtudent does not, 
at that time, require a theological lecture on 
abſtruſeſubjeQs of divinity, but rather a per- 
ſuaſive exhortation which may ſtrike his 
mind with an awful ſenſe of the engage - 
ments into which he has entered, or is going 
to enter. He can read e . n 
in his chamber 
Sermons before inns of court 1255 Sven 
er for dulneſs and want of anima- 
tion. You would almoſt ſuppoſe the preacher 
to be reading one of the ſtatutes or a law | 
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fiat Mie al chere at the flüses He. 


ſeems t ſtand ind awe of the gentlemen. f 
the long robe, and would ut be thought to 

inſult their underſtandings by addreſſing their 
paſſions, But the gentlemen, however learned 


in ſtatutes, precedents, and legal formalities, are 


ſtill but men, and might be influenced like 


other men, by the operation of the Word, 
| which: is deſeribed as ſharper than a two- 


edged word, in the hands of him - who is 
duly ſlcilled in its uſe. St. Paul made Felix 
tremble on the ſeat of judgment. "1 

The cold manner is not proper for the 
pulpit, and ſhould be conſined to the ſchools 
of logie and metaphyſics. But do I mean 


to ſatiriae the clergy, it will be aſked, and to 


encourage à diſpoſition to depreciate them 
and their ſervices? It will be unjuſt and un- 


. candid to ſuſpect that I can have any ſuch 


intention. On the contrary, I wiſh the learn; 
ed, the rational, and philoſophical. part of the 
clergy, to poſſeſs all that authority, and in- 
fluence, and honour, which is due to their 
reſpectable characters, and to their attain- 
ments. But I have obſerved men totally dif- 
ferent from them, certainly ignorant, almaſt 
irrational, and quite unphiloſophical, engroſſ- 
K k * ing 


— 


they wil not deſpiſe that) popularity: which 
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ing che attention of the largeſ:;congrogations | 
of Chriſtian people. if. the better ſort Mean 


to do good in the moſt extenſive manner, 


can alone enable theni ta do it. They will 
lay aſide pride, falſe deli 


ickcy, affeRtation; and 
_ diſplay their attainments and abilities) in u 
| popular manner, with a manly eloquence; 
and with the appearance of ſincerity as well 
as the reality. Then ſhall I fee their churches 
crowded; for the people will certainly give 
them a decided preference whenever they fhall 
deſcend to the taſte and underftanding of the 
people. Then ſhall I no more ſee withipgin; 
the gentleman aud the ſcholar, who: bas had 
every advantage of education, neglected for 
1 3 ee. and enen 

I am aware an ang Wee en Ws 
nner, however good my motive, will be 
attributed, by thoſe who are hurt by my ani- 
madverhans, to an improper meddling with 
things of which the perſons immediately con- 
cerned are, in every reſpect, competent judges. 
Pride will ſpurn my hints; but, of much 
ſbed ſcattered abroad, ſome may fall on ground 


congenial to its nature, and adapted to its 
tt | - _ growth, 


, ILSS 
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growth. übe leave, however; before: Ldif- 
miſs a ſuſij ect rather-:invidious,' to refer the 
kaughty daſpiſers of popularity 10 2 pallage 
inthe-book of the Wiſe: ſon of Sirach, where 


men ho are wiſe au clogtient: in their: in- 


fttubions; are at the fame: time praiſed for 


their popular manner z for: it is N 50 


they were MEET POR THE/PEOPLE:”: 

Dr. Echard gives the following rl of | 
metaphyſical preaching: © Omnipotent all, 
thou art only, becauſe thou art only, and 
* -becauſe thou only art: as for us, we are 
* not, but we ſeem to be, and only ſeem to 
© he, becauſe we are not; for we are but 
* mites of entity, and crumbs of ſomething:” 
as if, ſays he, a company of country people 
were bound to underſtand Suarez and all the 
ſchool divines. 


Biſhop Butler ſeems to be the model of dry 


| preachers in the ſuperior order. Some of his 


ſermons are, in every reſpect, excellent, and, 
as a philoſophical diſquiſitor on theology, he 


is admirable ; but his diſquiſitions are, upon 


the whole, fitter for the cloſet than the pulpit. 
People will continue to ſlumber in churches, 
unleſs the diſcourſe of the preacher is level to 


their capacities, and unleſs he rouſes them by 


a judi- 
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gination. »/I. recommend: oe ee no- 
ng puerile, nothing fanatical; hut the t 
the fire, the pathos? 6f a CHATHAA 
transferred to the pulpit. Let dulneſs be left 
to dose among the cobwebe of the ſchiools; 
lulled by the drowſy hum of droniſh” diſput 
ants in metaphyſical theology, * 2 at 
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7 RaTERS nt intelle® are «off with. 
cout imagination and ſentiment, and con- 
Sh dull. They ſyllogize admirably; 
but they cannot impreſs ideas with force, 
they cannot paint images with the pencil of 
fancy in the "ſhape and colours of nature. 
They know not how to uſe the figure which 
the ancients called Enargeia, and Which con- 
ſiſted in repreſenting the action or fact re- 
lated in ſo lively a manner as to render the 
reader a ſpectator *, Their books are there- 
fore approved; and then laid up on the ſhelf, 
where they continue in very good condition 
for ſale, whenever it ſhall be their lot to be 
placed in a bookſeller's catalogue. © Your dull 
ſtyle is an excellent preſervative of books, 
ſo far as the ny and paper are con- 
cerned. 


Metaphyſical writers 15 greatly counte- 
nanced the dull ſtyle. Their topics are of 
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ſuch a nature as ſcarcely to admit of 1 vivacity, - 
Yet they are voluminous. They have no 
pity on their readers, who, if they mean to 
be acquainted wirf che fecendite àütflers, are 
obliged to toil with a pick- axe through tomes 
of dulneſs, with. as. much darkneſs around 
them, and labour in their progreſs, as if they 
were at work 3 in the lead-mines. [wonder 
chat there, ſhould be many ſuch, writers; hut 
I, wonder more that they ſhould. have any 
readers, - except thoſe. invalids who: labour 
under the. want of ſleep, and who find ſueh 
pages wonderfully efficacious in promoting. 
gentle ſlumbera. 4 .% | 

There are many large works with: pompous 

ayd ſpecious titles which, may be faid to be 
written upon NOTHING, conſiſting of mere 

ſpeculation and fanciful reaſoning, which, 
while it pretends to argument and ſolidity, 
is more airy and viſionary than the wildeſt 
romance. It would be eaſy to enumerate 
many works, metaphyſical, theological, ſcep: 
tical, philoſophical, and political, which are 
mere cobwebs, ſpun from the brain of inex- 
perienced and unlearned ſpeculatiſts, taking 
up much time in the reading, puzzling, con- 


* every thing they touch upon, and 
leading 


„„ 
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oading to no valuable coneluſion. Their no- 


by the appearance of profound knowledge 
and wonderful tefinement, has proeured them 
readers, and introduced a taſte for, or at leaſt 
+ patient attention Wy Ju Aras, jad in on 26 
language. 
Sede writers and Aten er Chr. 0 
anlty ate oſten men of diſputatious tempers, - 
with little ſetitiment and fancy, and conſe- 
queritly their works are, with a few excep- 
tions, very” ſoporifſe. Even Lord 'Boling- 
broke, a lively writer on other occaſions, 
diſplays, in his philoſophical writings, a ſtyle 
and manner of writing which way be called 
a there lutaby: Hume's metaphyſics are alſo 
worthy to be offered up at the ſhrine of Mor- 
pheus, unleſs Vulcan ſhould make a * | 
chin to then. 

Few, 1 I chink, would wade Keogh thi 
dull and dry ſpeculations of infidels and airy 
metaphyſicians, if they were not ſupported 
in their progreſs by ſelf-flattery. "They pleaſe 
themſelves with the fancied conſciouſtieſs of 
great depth; ſubtlety, and acuteneſs ; and are 
alſo not unwilling to be Loifideted by thoſe 
who know what they read, as very profound 


thinkers, 


velty, and the fame they ſometimes acquire 
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thinkers; men ahove the leyel of 3 
prejudice, free from the ſhackles of educa- 
tion, fitting | like; gods in the ſkies, and be- 
holding other poor -mortals blindly wander» I 

ing in the regions below them. A little | 
cloudineſs, and even darknieſs, contributes to 
augment the dignity of both writer and reader. | 

It ſeems probable, à priori, that men Who 
write againſt religion ſhould be dull; for 
men of great ſenſibility feel devotion very 
forcibly. Their love, their gratitude, their 
hopes, and their fears, are all powerfully in- 
fluenced by religious ideas. But the frigid 
philoſopher allows nothing to ſenſations of 
which he is not conſcious, but, at the ſame 
time, would bring every thing to the tri- 
bunal of his own reaſon, which he < OO 
as. infallible. , 

The taſte for ſyſtematical dion. 8 
every thing is forced to bend to an hypo- 
theſis formed in the writer's mind, contri- 
butes much to the prevalence of dulneſe. 
For ſyſtematizers indulge nothing to fancy, 
and admit no colours of rhetoric, but ſatisfy 
themſelves with fabricating a chain of dry 
argument to lead up to the firſt link or ſpring, 
which N have forged by the Ju: of their 


own 


| N. na 8. It 185 


gical. genius may be pleaſed with an inge- 
nious ſyſtem founded on the ſand, but it will 


have few charms, and produce no effect with 
tte world at large. It is a pretty curioſity, 
and is to be laid up like ſhells and moſſes in 


of the virtuob, -- 
The learned and philoſophical are a dal 
number in compariſon of the reſt of man- 
kind, and, as they are already cultivated and 
refined in a great degree, want not the im- 
provements to be derived from publications ſo 
much as the buſy tribe employed in uſeful 
and honourable action in the living world: 
To addreſs metaphyſical works to them 
(though they might reliſh! them) ig, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, unneceſſary; and, we 
may reſt aſſured, that they will not be read 
by che men of buſineſs, unleſs by a few, who, 
from mere vanity and aſfectation, wiſn to ap- 
pear deeper than their neighbours. 
Of what kind are the works which have: 
become the favourites of an admiring world, 
ſuch as Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakeſpeare? 
Homer is all life. He throws his narrative 
into a_ dramatic form, on purpoſe to give it 
an 


-Men'of geometrical and lo- 
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taſtes. Homer will not only be conſtantly 


fired, enraptured. Virgil, Milton, and Shake- 
ſpeare, are not quite ſo lively a6 their great 
model, but they are next to him in that qua- 
lity, and follow after no very long interval. 
Viracity, ſpirit, fire, are the nee which 
embalm writers for eternity. * 


An affectation of great dultency; foftneſs f 


' "a gentleneſs, contributes much to dulnefs. 

An even, ſmooth, unvaried ftylej. though it 
may be commended by the crities;' and pro- 
nounced faultleſs, will yet infallĩbly _— the 
reader to ſtretch out his arms and van. 

General terms, inſtead er Pentel ü idle 
epithets, long and il-turned' JR ate in 
their nature dull. 

A flow crawling ſtyle, Pe tai Ws 
a broad-wheeled waggon, though it ould 
be richly laden with ſenſe, will not tempt 
many to accompany it for pleaſure, who are 


able ro enjoy a rapidity which reſembles that 


of a poſt-chaiſe and four. 


The anticipation of matter by « a previous N 


declaration of your method, as is frequently 


done 1 in 3 renders the whole languid 
and 


awake and antiouſly attentive, but elevated, | 


6x" LUCOBRATIONS,” 653 
and dat. The mä“ diviſions and ſubgi- 
viſions of the ſubject, Which appear in many. 
—_— have à powerful effect in realiving 

the ſleepitig congregation of Hogarth, | 
In a word; whatever folicits atteation, Kick. 
cout repaying it, either by ſtriking facts, of 
beautiful language livel ery, an e 
ſplendour * fg” * 15 e 2 | 
fuſes over all it ſhines upon, muſt be irk- 
ſome; and, becauſe it is irkſome, will in 
time be neglected, and therefore entirely 
ceaſe to produce the effect which the writer 
intended. 


Bad writers, as well as good, nai FRA 
in a country where the preſs is open, and 
many motives beſides genius, impel men to 
employ it. | 

Manufactures are, however, ſerved pe 
promoted hy the making of books; other- 
wiſe, at leaſt half that have appeated might 
as well have been ſuppreſſed; I mean not 
thoſe which are calculated to do harm, bur . 
thoſe which can do neither harm nor good, 
from their intolerable dulneſs and inſipidity. 

But I muſt refrain: perhaps I am ad- 
vancing opinions which may weigh againſt 

Vo“. II. . my 


d, WANDER eic 

my Winter Evenings * I believe I had better 
==” _ by no more, but leave, the gentle reader to 
FE ſtreteh himſelf after this narcotic. ' Already, 


| perhaps, he will be tempted to lay, that he 
finds I not only know the: theory of dulnef, 
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_ 2 of "opinions which FR 

attiong rankibd; like the wind blowing 
at different 2555 from different quarters, and 
with different degrees of violence and tem- 
perature, is certainly productive of à ſalu- 
tary agitation. The languor occaſioned by 
a conſtant Sicilian frocco, would not be 
more inſufferable than the inſipidity of uni- 
verſal conſent. I all men thought alike on 
all ſubjects, their purſuits would flag like fire 
for want of oppoſition; and that enliven- 
ing diverſity which appears in human life, 
and is found to promote the ends of ſo- 
cial union by mutually ſupplying defect, and 
by ſtimulating to cheerful exertion, would 


fink into the dead repoſe of unvaried uni- 


fortnity. An offenſive ſtagnation would be the 
conſequence of an exact and univerſal reſem- 
blance of ſentiments, inſtead of that delight- 


95 vivacity which reſults from the apparent 
LES: chaos, 


ſects, parties, principles, antipathies, and pre- 


7 4 
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\ chaos, the diſcordant concord'of taſte, fluckes, 


dilections. All the hues of the priſmatic ſpec- | 
trum are;intermixed to produce that beautiful 
reſult of the whole, the | nant whiteneſs of 
the ſwan's plumage. 
But much evil df artfes from Avi of 
opinions; for here tog appears, that charac- 
teriſtic. of every thing ſublunary, the alloy of 
predominant good by the partial commixture 
of evil. It too frequently happens that the 
underſtandings « of men cannot be divided by 
difference; of opinion, without a correſpond- 
ing diviſion of their hearts and affections. 
Pride intervenes with uſurping inſolance where 
the appeal was made to reaſon, and where 
reaſon only ſhould decide. Men conſider their 
perſonal, i importance intimately concerned in 
maintaining the ſentiments which they have 
once advanced. 'To acknowledge themſelves 
miſtaken, and convinced by the arguments of 
an opponent, would be an bumiliating con- 
feſſion of their own inferiority. The obje& 
of the controverſy ceaſing to be truth, be- 
comes the triumph of victorious diſputation. 
But ſince the reciprocal diſcuſſion of inte- 


reſting queſtions i is conducive to the diſcovery 
of 
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of truth; a5/the winnowing of wheat HT | 
rates it from chaff; and ſince a difference of 
opinion appears to be in general ſalutary, and, 
from the nature of man, is likely alſo for ever 
to ſubſiſt, I think it worth while'to endeavour 
the accompliſhment of a purpoſe ſo yaluable 
as that of preyenting a diſagreement in mate 
ters of opinion, from yiolating the connexions 
of friendſhip, diminiſhing philanthropy, and 
ſouring the ſweets of ſocial intereourſe. 

. Politics, in a free country like our own, - 
5 always been a principal cauſe of diſ- 
union, The politician feels himſelf fo far in- 


tereſted in the conduct of a government in 


which he participates by his ſuffrage, as to be 
powerfully affected by it, independently of 


his private intereſt. He is not contented with 
barely approving or diſapproving public mea- 
| ſures according to the deciſions of his judg- 
ment, but enters ſo warmly into the ſubjeR, 
as frequently to feel a conflict of violent emo- 


tions, ſeeking vent in violent language. If 
his deciſive dictates happen to be oppoſed in 
company, angry and vindictive expreſſions 
ariſe in the warmth of colliſion. Pride is 
wounded on both ſides by ſome random ſhaft; 
and they who ſat down at the hoſpitable board 
lb 13 -.., "*—_—— 
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with all che cordiality of friendſhip, oſten 
; riſe with a"conſiderable-degree of indifference 
at leaſt, if OI akon oh; rn 
| animoſity, [+ (3: e 0) Chr 0413 e 
If Paffion' could Iiten to ade, His. 
ſurely be acknowledged hy the diſputants 
themſelves, a diſgraceful folly to permit a dif- 
ference of opinion to diſunite thoſe whoſe 


SE opinions can never have the leaſt influence on 


the direction of public affairs, of which they 
diſſpute. It is indeed moſt ridiculous to behold 
two poor mortals deſtroying private e 
under the pretence of ſerving the public, or 
zeal for the government, when their inſigni- 
ficance as individuals renders them totally un- 
able to control, in the ſmalleſt degree, the 
ſettled edurſe of national tranſactions. It is 
like two flies on the pole of a coach and fix, 
fighting for the privilege of directing which 
way, and with what 1 * n hal 
advance. 1 10 £2 | 
But, to the daa is tle bin age, it 
aun be allowed, that a diſagreement on party 
and political ſubjects no longer cauſes thoſe 
irreconcilable | animoſities among families, 
which diſgraced the manners of the Engliſh, 
as _ e in the laſt, and in the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of the preſent century. Such is the 6 
liberality of the age, that two families, WhO 
eſpouſe the eauſe of oppoſite parties, and think 
differently of a new miniſtry or a public mea - 
ſure, ean now live in the mutual interchange 
of neighbourly offices without a particle of 
enmity. This gentleneſs and moderation 
among a people whom the fury of political | 
rage has often enflamed to phrenzy, is one 
of the moſt remarkable as well as beautiful 
features of the times, and reflects honour on 
the progreſs of e 15 2G . un- 
affected reſinement. 

Religion, ere 100 beets 
thing benevolent ;- yet the Chriſtian himſelf 
bluſhes while he owns, that no ſubject of 
human concern has raiſed: more violent dif- 
putes and more inveterate hatred, among its 
warmeſt and perhaps ſincereſt profeſſors. In 
this reſpect alſo, the ſuperiority of the preſent 
age over the paſt is ſtrikingly conſpicuous. 
A church of England man, a preſbyterian, 
and a quaker, will now ſit at the ſame table, 
and diſcourſe, not only on the common topics 
of the day, but on religion, without jealouſy, 
and with all the affectionate attention of cor- 


dial eſteem. Remembering that they are 
. 114 united 
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 ynitgd as men, they forget. che petty difline- 
tions of \ſeQaries, - This liberality/ ought not 
in candour to be attributed to a luke warm in- 
difference, hut to the prevalence of that real 
charity, which, whatever the ſatiriſt may al- 
lege, ſeems to have increaſed. with the im- 
7 provements in real knowledge. Happily for 
mankind, in the fluctuation of modes, bene- 
volence and liberality are now not only en- 
tertained from principle, but become the 
faſhion and the boaſt of the times. 
Books of controverſy are at preſent leſs 
common, and lefs encouraged. than in the 
preceding age. Scarcely any thing of con- 
ſequence came out at one time, without 2 
numerous train of letters to the author, ex- 
aminations, queries, anſwers, replies, and 
rejoinders. The abuſe poured from men of 
letters, teachers of religion, profeſſors of the- 
ology, was ſuch as can only find a parallel in 
the ſchools of Billingſgate. The ſuhject itſelf 
was perhaps inſipid, and, like a taſteleſs diſh, 
could not be reliſhed by the. majority of 
readers, unleſs it was highly ſeaſoned, with 
vinegar and pepper as well as ſalt, They who 
enjoyed it muſt have had coarſe palates, and 
a ſtomach like the oftrich, by whom lead 
| ; or 
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eren it may wn in, nen ** 
* will treſpaſs b 0 ohill 
I give him a ſpecimen of the controverſial 
ſtyle of two moſt eminent divines writing on 
a moſt awful ſubject, THE HoLy Trinity. 
The ' combatants were Dr. William Sherlock, 
dean of St. Paul's and maſter of the Temple, 
and Dr. Robert South, prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter and canon of Chriſt-church ; both 
celebrated authors, both zealous, and, I think, 
ſincere, profeſſors of Chriſtianitx. 
Dr. South ſays, that Dr. Sherlock had made 
uſe of ſuch expreſſions as the following with 
reference to him; Ingenious blunderer, 
„ trifling author, wandering wit, wrangling 
„wit, leviathan, one whoſe: riſibility will 
prove him a man, though he is ſeldom in 
ſo good a humour as to laugh without 
grinning, which belongs to another ſpecies, | 
* videlicet, a dog. A notable man, and one 
that can make ſhift to read and tranſcribe.” 
Of Dr. South's animadyerſions, Dr. Sherlock 
obſerves, that « They are characteriſed by ſenſe- 
* leſs miſtakes, ſchool terms ipſtead of ſenſe, 
8 Spy cant, e gibberiſh, | ignorance and 
„ 
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raving; an hundred abſurdities and fooleries, 


2 huffing, ſwaggering, aud ſcolding, that it 
. jb great ſcolding book, enen for 


ant of ſenſe, &c.“ er 4 ie 


So far the reverend Dean 8 00 


8 Prebendary in a{trinitarian. diſpute. 
Now let us hear the Prebendary againſt the 
Dean. On the above expreſſions of Dr. Sher- 
lock, Dr. South thus concludes his remarks: 
There are ſeveral e tre wand! e, 
Lane dleparicies,? se 

Dr. William Sherlock, it ſeeme, 1 el 
of honeſt parents in Gravel Lane, South- 
wark; and the great Prebendary often throws 


the fatd Gravel Lane in the teeth of his oppo- 


nent, being, to be ſure, a circumſtance of 
great weight i in diſcuſſing the COUTEnE' of the 
| Oye | i 


Dr. South' proceeds: All theſe expreſ- 
ki ſions have ſuch peculiar ſtrictures of the 


author's genius, that he might very well 
<« ſpare his name where he had made him- 


4 {ef fo well known by his mark; for 
all the foregoing oyſter-wive, Leun rhe- 


© toric ſeems naturally to flow from him who 
* bad been ſo long rector of St. Botolph's, 


« with 


* or way of ſpeaking ; but all. ſavour of the 
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4 with the well ſpoken, Billingſgate , that, 
© ſo much à teacher as he was, it may well 


be queſtioned, whether he has learned 
more from his-pariſh, than lerer from 


c bim. »| T 2 * $ 9.5. 14-23. 1s vj 23 


« But after all, ” proceeds: the ent South, 
5 may I not aſk him this ſhort queſtion? 
„Where is the wit and ſmartneſs of 
« thought? Where are the peculiar graces 
« and lucky hits of fancy, that ſhould re- 


„ commend'the foregoing expreſſions to the 
learned and ingenious? No. Nothing of 


all this is to be found in this man's words 


porter, the carman, and the waterman; 
* and a pleaſant ſcene it muſt needs be to 
* the reader to ſee the Maſter of the Temple 
* thus laying about him in the language of 
* the ſtairs. But what, continues the dig- 
nitary, men draw from their education 
* (he means in Gravel Lane), generally ſticks 
by them for term of life; and it is not to 


be en chat a . ſo 1 1 


* This ck ſchool of ns vine in \ the 1 
St. George, ben Sm of which Dr. Sherlock was 


% tomed 


7 ector , 


16 
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off till ãt comes to be ſtopped with it, 
In one of bis prefaces — 
Was it the ſchool, the univerſity, or Gra- 
A vel Lane, that taught him this language“ 
In another place, he who was to teach us 
to RETURN GOOD POR EVE, AND WHEN 
REVILED, vor e ee ane goes 
on thus: 2 14.0% 4; 
4, To": requital ol: 4 Surrilon — 
ter of an ingenious blaſphemer, I muſt 
„ and do here” return upon him the juſt 
4 charge of an impious blaſphemer; telling 
4 him withal, that had he lived in the former 
times of our church, his gown weuld have 
4 been ſtripped off his back for his deteſtable 
. blaſphemies and hereſies, and ſome other 
E place found out for him to perch in than 
«the top of St. Paul's *, here at preſent he 
4 is placed, like a church weathercock; as he 
i, notable for nothing ſo much as ſtanding 
„ high and turning round. And now, if he 
“ likes not this kind of treatment, let him 
* thank his own virulence for it, in paſſing 
9 * fuch baſe refleQtions upon one who he might 


& 


« Dr. Sherlock was dear of St, Paul's, | 


* be 


2 


Dr. Sherlock and Dr. South were moſt reſpect- 
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« heifure would repay him, and certainly will 

though he has not yet cleared the debt. 

And now let me aſk 9 

ſpirit, with. which a frinitarian controvery has 

been conducted by: the moſt See 
of; this an ? m wins + 


guage, he may go in purſuit of his enjayment 


either to Dr. Sherlock's Vindication of ile holy 


e b ane e eee and. Thi 
houſe, whete Porters, sarmen, and hackney 
coachmen aſſemble to regale themſelves with 
ſpirituous liquor and. ſpixĩted debate. 

But notwithſtanding this unhappy diſpute, 


able men. Dr. South, i in particular, was an 
admirable. wit, and a powerful orator in the 
pulpit. I venerate the names of them both, 
and lament that they ſhould thus have expoſed 
tbemſelbves to deſerved reproach. Let them 


ſerve; to what the ſpirit of controverſy may 
lead; to the diſgrace and injury of the contro 
verſialiſts, and of that ſacred cauſe which they 


It he deligbes in, ſuch, Wit and rag or 


who are inclined to engage in paper wars ob- 
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| boch originally intended to promote); à ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of human infirmity. Both theſe” 
men preached; and I believe in E 
of their hearts, meekneſs and betievolence. 
Ide little religious controverſy which oy 
mains among us at preſent is uſually con- 
ducted with candour. Abuſe is ſeldom ofs' 
fered; and, whenever it appears, recbils upon 
its author. A polemie Chriſtian divine is a 
oontradiction in terms, if by folemic is un- 
derſtood, as both etymology and experience 
juſtify; a hoſtile ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt, con- 
tending, in the church militant, with the pro- 
Nibited-/ weapons of anger and violence, for 
the perſonal glory of conqueſt :. 
It is greatly to be wiſhed Abünseseschb be | 
ſatisfied with maintaining their on principles 
and opinions in a diſpaſſionate manner, and 
living conſcientiouſly according to the ſyſtem 
or ſect which they may have adopted, without 
anxiouſly endeavouring to compel all others 
to unite in their perſuaſion. The moſt vio- 
lent zeal is too often the leaſt honourable in 
its motives. The violence is not derived from 
an honeſt regard for truth and the welfare of 
others, but from pride, ill temper, ſelf-in- | 
tereſt, and * ambition; and it is as in- 
effectual 
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eſſectual in producing conviction, as it is 
in itſelf unreaſonable, ungenerous, unchriſtian. 
At ãs not / inconſiſtent with charity to ſuſ· 
pect (what the knowledge of the human heart 
ſtrongly. inſinuates), that a love of diſtinction, 
and a deſire to be looked up to as the founder 
of a new ſeſt are the true cauſes of many 
diviſieciiand ſubdiviſions which too often ariſe 
in religion. Fur be it from man to pronounce 
deciſively of the ſentiments of the heart, which 
are only knoten with certainty-by him 
malle it; but when weiſeeone man oppdHιν g 
with vehemence opinions and doctrines which 
the majority, apparently-endowed- with equal 
ſenſe; and-equally/improved by education, re- 
ceive with hutnble ſubmiſſion, it is difficult 
not to conclude; that he forms an undue teſtis 
mate of his on ſagacity, or is endeavouring- 
to procure. diſtinction from the ſiniſter mo- 
tives of vanity and Py.” But to make uſe 
of religious pretences in in ſupport of ſordid 
purpoſes of any kind, is a ſort of hypocriſy 
which deſervedly « excites the * reſent- 
ment. Te 
I think the temper with which a religious | 
controverſy is conducted is. one of the beſt 
criterions of Chriſtian prudence ; and thoſe 
who, 


. | F n - 
« 4 / 
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ho are duly om their guard sgainſt deluſton, | 


will be. cautious: of enliſting: under - leaders, 


however plauſible and eloquent, who forget, 


in their zcal for, religion, nen 
grace, Chriſtian bene volenge. 
It has been approbnded by bo d= 
ſped the characters of both the difpuatgons, . 
there was rather too much aſperity and hattg 
tineſs beginning to diſplay itſelf in a late loa: 


troverſy between a dignitary of theeftabliſhed, 
and a philoſophical diſſenier. The 
ſhould certainly beware left ſhat 


Walch, which 1 believe to be an honeſt one, 


is but a name. In this age the old queſtion, 
Tantene animis celeftibus ir? vnc 


will always be applied by the _ to their 
teachers, when their teachers treat each other 
with contumelious language. An offence is 
given by it, for which no learning or inge- 
* GO" in the conteſt can make a 

recom- 


unn K 


ſhould deviate into the virulence of party rage, 
injure the Chriſtian cauſe, and give occaſion. 
to the common adverſaries both of themſelves N 
and the cauſe, to triumph over them. Spirit | 
and magnanimity are certainly conſiſtent with | 
that forbearance without which Chriſtianity! 


os 
2 a » a kh 
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aa Tntemperate warmth greatly in- 
crenſes the number of gainſayers. though it 
may obtain a mitre. It is a fortunate thing for 
orthodox polemics when an audacious heretic 


ariſes.” A good hardy heterodox writer be- 
comes an anvil ot which mitres may be fabri- 


cated, Prüctieal doctrine availeth little in this 
manufacture, in compariſon with polemical. 
But I paſs from religious to philoſophioal 
and literary controverſy. It might be ſups 
poſed” that 'purſaits,” which bear the name of 
philoſophical, would proceed with the moſt 


of the conteſt. © Practical and theoretical philo- 
ſophy are often divided; and many, whoſe 
underſtandings are highly cultivated, remain 
ſtill ſubject to * ae e of irafcible | 
affections. 


Every ſcholar will recollect the virulent 


controverſy; between Bentley and Boyle on 4 
book which was ſuſpected of being fpurious, 
but which, if allowed to be genuine, is of 
little value. Bentley diſplayed wonderful 


learning, and great wit and acuteneſs in the 
conteſt ; and his actimony is almoſt forgiven 


in return for his having enriched literature 
with the Diſſertation on Phalaris, The parts 


diſpaſſionate moderation. But here alſo vie- 
tory," rather than truth, is often the object 


—— w 


— 


| 


- hiſtory can remember controverſies conducted 


by the pride of erudition. 80 true is it, that 


fieth. Every one knows of Biſbop War- 


| influences them both in life and literature. 
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ee eee to be draven out and 


. improved by ſpleen, which operates on them 


like the fabulous inſpiration on the poets. 
Dr. Bentley is an iuſtance of it, for, L believe, 
none of his works are qual to his contro» 
verſial. Mr. Pope alſo, with every muſe at 
hand, too TIO oe; indig- 
nation; fe fecit 0 indignatio venus „ebene 

Thoſe 00 are acquainted with hi, 


with an-exceſs of warmth on the metre of a 
comic poet, in which divines, high in cha- 
racer, and high in eccleſiaſtical honourꝭ gave 
a lamentable example of chatity, ſuperſeded 


knowledge puffeth' up, and charity alote- 4di- 


burton's learning; but where-are the teſtimo- 
nies of his humility ? It were eaſy to ſelect 


from bis works the bittereſt expreſſions, he 


very venom, and quinteſſence of malignity. 
. <The wranglings of Cambridge, and the diſ- 
putations at Oxford, are apt to give young 
men a controverſial turn, which afterwards 


The diſputations at Oxford are now indeed 


ory formal; but the wranglings at Cam- 


Juvenal. x . 
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bridge ſtill continue, and often infuſe an acid 


into the mind which turns 105 an 6 RE 
| kindneſs quite ſour. 


In days of yore the OW acl in 
Oxford were the cauſe of ebullitions of rage 


among the academics, not leſs furious than 
any which” have ariſen in che world of po- 


litics. In the warmth of ſyllogiftic diſcuſſion, 


the ardent diſputants have been known to riſe 


from their ſeats, and-terminate a diſpute about 


quiddities by the exertion of muſcular vigour, 


according. to the manly ſyſtem of the Brough- 


tonian philoſophy. This was certainly the 
ſtratagem of dunces; for in theſe polemical 


altercations, the thickeſt ſculls were moſt likely 
to gain the eonqueſt. Black eyes and bloody 


noſes were the trophies; and there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe from their language, that the 
aboveſaid dean Sherlock and prebendary South 


would have had no objection to pull off their 


pudding ſleeves and have it out, as the bel- 


ligerent phraſe is, amidſt a circle of ſpectators, 


at the Temple Stairs, or in Gravel Lane. 
There are, after all, no ſubjects either in 
literature or philoſophy, notwithſtanding the 
parade of profeſſora, ſufficiently momentous 
to 9. in a conteſt concerning them, the 
Mm 2 violation 
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violation of the law of love. In the dee 
of reaſon, employed in inveſtigating what is 
moſt beneficial to ſociety, as well as of ſacred 
Scripture, charity is far more valuable 'than 
knowledge ; than knowlegge of the moſt dig · 
nified kind ; much more, therefore,” than the 
knowledge nf rifles, mere matters of dalle, : 
abſtruſe learning, and curious ſpeculation. 
Whenever, therefore, a controverſy ariſes, 
and it is to be hoped that liberal and candid 
controverſies will always continue to atiſe, let 
each party be immediately on their guard, and 
reſolve, whatever may happen, to keep in 
view the preſervation of a reſpect for each | 
other's perſonal happineſs and reputation; a 
reſpect which conſtitutes a great part of 8 
charity which never  faileth, and which, uni- 
verſally diffuſed, will contribute more to the 
good of mankind, than the diſcoveries of a 
Newton. | D 
A caution may indeed 1 negollary en 
indifference | in the ſupport of evident and 
uſeful truth; an extreme, into which ſome 
may lapſe in the laudable endeayour to avoid 
intemperance of zeal ; but I am doubtful | 
whether it is right to inſiſt much on this 
ehe, as the proud and angry W un- 
| der 


that admirable. precept. "of. e 
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der every will be. likely to produce 
2 degree of warmth and energy ſufficient for 


every laudable and beneficial purpoſe. Where 
a plant, from its inherent vigour, deviates 


into a, detrimental; luxuriancy, the gardener 


uſes the pruning knife, and leaves the accele- 


ration of e e e nn 


nn 


nature. 86K? 2 A 1 


| pon eee h iche ie Ay EN by 


contentlon, one "canti6t help | indulging” the 
reflection that the evils of man are great, with- 
out unneceſſary aggravation... In the little 
journey of our life, why thoald 8 enereaſe 
the Inconvetlience” of Tough. ry! and bad 
weather, by mutual i-humour ? Why ſhould 
we be walps and hornets to each other ; ſince 
the Aings o outrageous fortune are o pun- 
gent as. Tearcely t to be endured! po "Let us not, 
by adding ſharpneſs and Venom to their p point, > 
increaſe the anguiſh of their wound ; but ra- 
ther learn to ſoften and ſweeten ſociety by 
7. and 
Chriſtianity, BEAR AN FORBEAR. 
petiminfyus' Jamie wiffim, © 0 222 
I will beg, leave t t o call the, a attention of; 5 | 
controvertiſts to the vow of. Dr. Hody, 
# right good-natured man and an * | 


fi "IT 1 it M m z 18 1 * * (et ſchoſar.” ; 


Ft? 
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Mr. Boyle quotes it for Ds. 
Bentley 's \benefit and Dr. 'Hody's honour, in 
the OO ny: on. the ne of - 
Thos. 44s Sarlof ett tic 1 Arb, 
. eee vr [VEL ZTERNO EGO 
' $HLENTIO. ANTER NON(SCRIBENTES DE- 
LITESCAM, VEL SEMPER,. vr Ron i- 
| GENUUM, LIBERALIS Ac GENEROSZ EDU=- 
CATIONIS, VERZQUE PHYLOSOPHIZ Ss ru. 
DIOSUM / DECET, SCRIBAM:; + VurITATH 
. UNICE, INDAGATOR, ABSQUE OMNI STYLI 
ACERBITATE, MITIS, URBANDS, .CANDEF- 
pus, Ap 1D; Wo 'INDECENS BST ADEQ 
NON PRONUS, UT "NEC: POTEN DST: 18 
GARUM, DENIQUE CONTEMPTOR *. 


This vow is ſo good an one, that I ſhall 


| endeavour to adopt it as a rule for myſelf in 


all thevirulent attacks, which ny Parrheſra,” 


or freedom. of ſentiment and TEINS: wy 
naturally occaſions. | 


» Dr, Horne” ; 8 1 8 is unalfeQedly 
gentle and amiable, It exhibits an elegant example of the 
true Eutrupeleia; and of the ſcholar, the gentleman; and the 
 Chiiltias . min may be applied mn 


— — ee e . 


F OAT erant mores, ou 5 hated oY 
Incenva. | GN Sat. hs F 


The latter part of this er in the port is not ape 
plicable to him, 


o LU ate . 
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bis may profeſſions. and employments the 
only object in vie is the acquiſition of 
monty and advancement in the ranks of life. 
But religion teaches men to look, above the 
profits and honours which the world is able 


. . are TW 


— 


to beſtow ʒ and when: an oſſicial profeſſur of 


it appears to be remarkadly anxious for plu- 


ralities and accumulated dignities, it is difficult 


to believe that be is perfectiy ſincere. To 
the vulgar, at leaſt, he ſeems to be one of 
thoſe. who follow::Jeſfus Chriſt, not ſo much 
for: the wonderful works wbich de did, as 
fene the fiſnes. 

There 3s lo much of hypecrity, deceit, and 


{hall — bs his character 
with the maſt -opprobrious epithets. To the 
vices of a ſharper and an uſurer he adds thoſe” 
on ther pretended” devotee, who wears the 
mall Mm 4 


robes 


i/ 
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robes gf religion to conceal the deformity-of | 
| avarice. / Tradeſmen who endeavour to ob- 
tain goods under falſe pretences are diſgraced 
with che name of ſwindlers ; and why ſhould 
not a term of infamy. be organs to the 
preferment-hunters, who profeſſing them- 


ſelveß teachers of a ſublime. and religious phi- 
loſophy, appear to ſeek nothing for themſelves 


but the goods of this world, which they per- 

| ſuade others to deſpiſe? Why ſhould" it be 

5 thought unjuſt or illiberal to denominate them, 
as a mark of diſtinction from better men, c- 
clefialtical ſwindlers? 177 £83446 „ by. innen! 
A dergyman of learning and abilities, Who 
; a6ls conſiſtently-with his profeſſion; and many 
ſuch" there doubtleſs: are, ſupports the moſt 
reſpectable character in ſociety. But chat 
; the” corruption of the beſt thing is the worſt, 
is true alſo in this department. A ſenſible 
| layman, -however religiouſly diſpoſed, ' and 
| however candid. and charitable, cannot view 
the miniſters of Chriſt, as they call themſelves, 
more eager in purſuit of 2 prebendal. all 
than in the ſalvation of ſouls, without \dife 
guſt and indignation. When he ſees them 
pay the moſt abject court to ſtateſmen and 

rich patrons, who are able o re% mmend 
© ee ee 


2 
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| them at court; and procure eccleſiaſtical dig 
_ nity; without any regard to moral character, 
ho naturally coneludes that they are wor- 
ſtiüppers of Mammon, ànd that their ſermons 
are but the cold een of official ne- 

| celſity..+_- e * enn . Tev bis A -. 
 -- Trus-religion.inſpires'a greatneſs of mind 
| as-diftant from abjeft meanneh as from empty 
pride; but ho eringing is che demeanour of 
the preferment- hunter, how ſervile his con- 
verſation!” 
of bis graceleſs patron. Many a footman is 


He aſſents and diſſents at the nod 


a man of ſpirit in compariſon. And are ſuch 


as theſe” the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt,” com- 

miſſioned to rebuke vice boldly; and to teach 
others not to be conformed to this world? 
Themſelves the ſlaves of vanity and. faſhion ; 
looking upwards, not to heaven, but to Pre- 
ferment, and downwards with contempt on 
che infetior clergy, and alf the poor? Are 


theſe the men that are to bear the croſs, and 
teach us to follow their example? They 


know Othis world well indeed, and love it 
heartily; and if you with to play your cards 


well, either in the literal or figurative ſenſe of 
chat phraſe, you cannot find better inſtructors; 


in 


* 


— 
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in  compariſbus Dixeſt them of their bath 
topt-wigs, and their ſhort caſſocks, and they 
are only qualified to make a: figure: at a was 
tering: place, a. danciug and card eee ene N 
in Eaichange Alley) and 2h 
Nothing ſeems to ſatisfy their | 
From vicarages and rectories they tiſe in their 
aſpirations to prebenda, canonrics, archdea- 
eonries, deanries, biſheprics, andjarchbiſbop- | 
rics, and thence to heaven as late as may be. 
Such is the edification. after Which they; pant, 
like as the hart panteth for the water-brooks ; 
as. to preaching the goſpel to the poor, viſit 
ing the ſick, clothing the naked, feeding the 
hungry, they have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for ſuch mean employment. Think ye 
that they entered the church to ſerve others? 
They have no ſuch enthuſiaſtic ideas. Them- 
ſelves only they wiſh to ſerve, and in this 
world are contented to fix their rehdence, 
provided they can but Mo e in a 
palace, or fatten in a Gall: 7152-5) 

Did they ever rebuke the v vice of their nk 
tron either in the pulpit or in converſation :? 
Have theſe men, who think themſelves en- 

titled to the very firſt places of eccleſiaſtical 
dignity, devoted their youth to ſtudy, and 
| * thei 
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(hill manhood to uſeful: labours in their ſus 
cred iprofeſſion ? Have they been indefati- 
gable preachers or irrefragable controverſial 
its? By no means. They have ſtudied the 
graces and the arts of pleaſing, and the Let- 
ters of Lord Cheſterfield have been unto them 
as a goſpel;' "Contrary to the ſeriptural pre- 
cept, they have had men's perſons in admiration 
becauſe of advantage. They have been neither 
men of learning themſelves, nor indined- to 
encourage it in ne! When they have 
been at laſt elevated to tlie wiſhed- for pin - 
nacle, they have ſtill ſeemed to look down 
with contempt on the poor and the miſerable, 
for - whoſe ſake Chriſt was born and died. 
To form connexions with titled perſonages, 
or men in enen 
their laſt. 1 2 26-8 

Dr. Dean was born in the middle tank, 
He had a good perſon, and was not deficietit 
in common ſenſe, though he had no 
ſions to taſte in poetry or the fine atts, and 
very little learning. He excelled his ſchool- 
fellows when a boy, rather in the accompliſh- 
ments of- muſic and dancing, than in gram- 
matical knowledge, or kill in compoſition. 
He went to N with a character of de- 


* wg FETs 


_ 
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cency, which, be has retained through life, 
though he never roſe above Cy in his 
attainments. 8 2 90 ebe Fro N 1 438 
A certain lord wiſhed 1 a mavallcy com- 
panion for his ſon, and young Dean was re- 
cotamended as a well-behaved perſon, from 
whom: the pupil would learn ſomething of ad- 
dreſs and manners, which, it was agreed on 
all ſides, were far more uſeful | in the work 
than Greek and, Latin. ute cope: 
. The pupil Was of a ve ry en and ex- 
travagant turn; and Mr. Dean found that be 
ſhould be entirely out of favour if he at- 
tempted to reſtrain him within the bounds of 
virtue. He therefore gave him one general 
caution, Which Was, to have regard to de- 
corum in his vicious indulgences, and to con- 
ceal that conduct, upon which, if he ſaw it 
openly, he ſhould be obliged to animadvert 
ex officio. - The young man underſtood the 
nature of the reſtraint, and had nn ; 
enough. to regulate his conduct by it. of 
Aſter running oyer the Continent in the 
uſual manner, the young nobleman. ret 4 
improved i in the graces, and therefore to the 7 
entire faticfaQtion © of his father. Several noble- 


men, Wes were intimately acquainted, in the 
. | 
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family, werd iruck, with, the eaſy ffeedlom 
and diſengaged air which marked the travelled 


pupil, and did not heſitate to attribute much 
of the merit. to Dean. > compenſation. 
muſt be made the tutor; but my Lord Was 
too mean to expend any thing out of his 
own purſe, and therefore uſed his intereſt to 
procure a, Chancellor's living of three rr 
dred a year, in which he ſucceeded... 

Mr. Dean never ſaw his pariſh-church Gnce 
he was inducted into it; but the revenue of 
it enabled him to make a reſpectable appear- 8 

ance in his patron's family; and he contracted - 
many intimacies with perſons in high life. 
His time was entirely ſpent in cultivating 7 
friendſhip with thoſe who had intereſt. 

In the liſt of his noble acquaintance there 
was a Lord of great weight in politics; but 
of infamous character, and a profeſſed un- 
believer in Chriſtianity, To this nobleman 
he attached himſelf by the moſt aſſiduous at- 
tentions. Jollity was excellence in his Lord- 
ſhip's opinion, and therefore Dr. Dean, for 
he had now taken his doctor's degree in 
divinity at Oxford, was jolly in the extreme. 

Qualities ſo agreeable and uſeful could not - 
fail to endear him to his patron, who, not 
being deficient in gratitude, reſolved to re- 

ward 
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ward him, eſpetially as he ould 4% owns 
out incurring any enpence. A dignity in the 
church, of very conſiderable value; became 

vacant, and Dr; Dean was preſented" to it at 
the requeſt of his Lordſhip. #- run e i 
4 pay their clerical toad-eaters! N 

The Doctor now became be U de 
quence in his on eyes, and in the eyes of 
thoſe who are inclined to venerate external 
appearances. As he had aſcended the ladder 
fo highly and ſo eaſily, and began to form 
hopes of reaching the top of it, he purſued 
the ſame plan of flattery and accommodation 
with which he had ſet out in life, and which 
he had found ſuccefsful. He had almoſt 
made a ſure friend of one of thoſe great men 
who make biſhops, by a preſent of a brace 
of moſt excellent pointers, when death, whom 
no arts can render exorable, Kaggeinsed his 
ambition. He had been at an election- dinner, 
where he caught a violent fever by eating and 
drinking for the honour of one of my Lord's 
particular friends; and, before he was quite 
recovered, was ite to a ball, where he 
danced ſo as to overfatigue himſelf, Which 
brought on a mine and wean his di 


ſolution. 
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In chis instance we behold a man of very 


little learning; and no piety, exalted to a ſta- 


tion in which none ſhould be placed who are 


not remarkably diſtinguiſhed for both. Hor 


the laity? The clergy it tenehes to believe 


that their advancement, in the church will not 


be promoted by virtue or learning; and the 
conſequences of ſueh an opinion among the 


majority are eaſily imagined. The laity it 
leads to entertain .diſhonourable ideas of the 


church, ſome of whoſe main pillars are ſo 
rotten and ugly, and perhaps of the religion 7 


which the church is eſtabliſhed to promote. 
Whenever the clergy. dename e 


religion ſhares the diſgrace. 


The mere been e dene is mi 


a very fair object of ſatire, for his conduct is 


baſe in itſelf, and very injurious to ſociety. 
He brings every thing that is ſacred, and 


every thing that is juſt and good, into diſre- 
pute, as far as the influence of his example 


is diffuſed. While ſuch. perſons ſucceed, by 


finiſter arts, what chance have men of real 


merit, .whoſe ſpirit can never ſubmit to mean 


behaviour, if they were ſure. of a | mitre ? 


The preferment-hunter has been ſtudying the 
nt graces 
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| graces and attending leyces, while the modeſt 
man of merit was ſtudying wiſdom, and ac 
quiring an ability ro teach it others, in the 
receſs of his library. While the preferment-. 
hunter was conning the Court Calendar and 
the Liber Valorum, the modeſt man of merit 
was reading the Bible. JIG. ee e nos 

God forbid that any of theſe remirks ſhould 
be miſconſtrued into a reflection on the good | 
man, who, in conſequence of his merit, is ad- 
vanced by the over-ruling direction of Divine 
Providence to high ſtations in the church. 
Many ſuch there have been in this country, 
and many ſuch there are at this time. Their 
penetrating and generous minds muſt have 
ſeen and loathed the character which I have 
juſt deſcribed, that of a profeſſed ſervant of 
Fefus Chriſt, an ordained minifter of the Gofpel, 
making uſe of their profeſſion merely to graſp 
riches. and honours, and to gratify 3 
avarice and ambition. - 

I cannot but expreſs a wiſh, that patrons of 
church preferment would conſider their right 
of patronage as a ſacred charge. + 

I beg leave alſo to add, that there are no 
perſonal alluſions in this chapter. Nor let 


any one accuſe me of cenſoriouſneſs or illi- 
beral 
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beral;refletion on a profeſſion which I ho—- 
nour. It is becauſe I honour it, that I would. 
explode thoſe characters which contrive to 

receive the ſecular rewards af is while they 
load it with diſgracee. 


Every honeſt, ſenſible; and: up ute 

man, whether in a black or a brown coat, 
whether with a mitre or à ſlouched hat on 
his head, muſt ſee and acknowledge the juſ- 
tice and utility of expoſing characters which, 
with the grimace of religion, and the falſe 
pomp of erudition, endeavour to engroſs the 
higheſt ſublunary honours and rewards,, to 
the excluſion of modeſt merit, unaffected 
piety, and honeſt independence. I have 
been reproached for the freedom of this 

paper; and I neither expect, nor deſire to 

be ſpared for a quality in which I might 
glory. The cant of candaur. and charity on 

ſuch ſubjects as this, is uſed by thoſe only 

who wiſh to palliate and accommodate all 
things for their own ſelfiſh purpoſes. It has 
always been the lot of truth to be abuſed by 
thoſe who were intereſted | in its ſuppreſſion. 
Who were, more reviled in their lives than 
the firſt reformers? No reproaches, no ſlan- 
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der, do opprobrious epithets were unapplied 


to them. They bore, all with patience. They 
perſevered with manly _ reſolution ; they 
gained their glorious cauſe, and are now re- 
membered with honour, while their dignified 


perſecutors are either ſunk into oblivion or 
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THE animo audienda ſugt e HP Cee et 
nd -honeſta vadenti .CONTEMNENDUS EST 13TE" con- 
TEMPTUS. + 1,0 Sanrca Hur. 76. 


Tf any thing can at any time be deviſed for 
the improvement of the national mind and 
manners, any thing to augment the comforts, 
the conveniencies, the embelliſhments, and 
the pure pleaſures of life, it argues a defici- 
ency of ſpirit to be deterred from immedi- 
ately attempting it, by that over-cautious - 
policy which trembles at the idea of Id o- 
VATION. T he preſent times are to us who 
live in them, of infinitely more conſequence, 
than the paſt or the future; and no effort 
ſhould be ſpared to adorn and' improve them. 
For future times, indeed, we provide moſt 
effectually, by advancing the preſent to the 
higheſt degree of attainable perfection. To 
Fit down with tranquil indolence, in an un- 
improved ſtate of things, when even a little 
exertion would certainly meliorate them, is a 
daſtardly dereliction of our own duty, our 
own. intereſt, our own happineſs, and what 


we owe to our poſterity. 
Nn 2 Wich 


A be — ret tote . 


With ſuc Trinci vles in my miiid: Aud 


| "ks 2 on #5 tit the aneh ort of 
er ety individual contributes ſometbiog to fa- 


ITE SP 


; eilltate the great 1 Work of i improvement, in 


which all are concerned, I have dared to ep 
forth and attempt the reform of one great 


| department, THE, NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


7 1 have advanced, ſtep by ſtep⸗ from the public 
grammar ſchools, to the great and celebrated 


© 


| univerſities. On the grammar ſchools, I might 


have expatiated with impunity ; but the uni- 

verſities were, it ſeems, forbidden ground. | 
If Biſhop Warburton $ repreſentations are juſt, 

the very approach of an aſſailant to the aca- 
demic battlements is sAckILZEOE. This 
aſpirant at literary monarchy, after informing 
his readers, that the candid regard his book 


met with in the two univerſities is his 30 PREME 
Honour, thus proceeds: 8 11 
* Ae neglected or ooudemüed by 


| Ys . does but vainly ſtruggle to ſave him- 
elf from oblivion; while, one they ap- 


prove, is Lure to riſe ſuperior to envy. Here 
ſcience, and true religion firſt ftarted from 
;their long Number of ſix barbarous ages, and 

„ *-Vide © LiBERAL Epucarion,” * vols. * 
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in a Bagon;apd:a Wiekliffe, gave. the earlieſt 
check t9,;9yerbearing . ignorance and ſuper- 
- Rition-, 1 What theſe, two prieſts began, a ſe- 
- . cond. Bacon and Newton, a Mede and a Chil- 

Iingworth, all foſtered in the boſom. of theſe 
- two ſiſter;unjyerſities, purſued| and perfefted, 
Theſe are their ancient honours. ©: And ani- 
mated with their former ſuccefles over igno- 
rance and ſuperſtitiongwe Now. ee them turn 
their arms, with unimpaired vigour, againſt 
VIE AND FROTANENESS. We ſee them 
are denen to a torrentof! Impiety'; ; and 


sprronrs OF, * CORRUPT. 5 hourhnng 


40. ro fey 
e « Theanly Greg he addy « not mortal 
in our ſiekneſs is, that we have not yet abuſe 

aur phyſician... Amidſt that unbridled licence, 
which now inſults every thing in government 
and religion, it is ſome conſolation to every 
good man to ſee the 7400: univerſities fecure 
from outrage. Though the merit of this 
eontinence may indeed be diſputed. For 
when, in the decline of Athenian glory want 
of public ſpirit in the rulers had faiſed A li- 
centious one in thoſe who fhould obey, which 


ſpared neither the orders of religion, the tri- 
| Nng dunals 
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bunals of juſtiec the afſemblies bf te Nople 
nor the temples of "the'Gotsthethſelves}- tis 
moſt ugbverted tongue never dared to did 
late the facred reverence of the Atespags the 
- great protecter and guardist df all hoſe re 
gious and civil ordinances. ut then every 
one underſtood this to be 2 — | 
Blemiſhed integrity of That ms anon [body 
f ami a very general: corruption. 801 Ut Ui, 
11 is ſome eounterbalance to the weight of 
this authority, that Biſhop Warburton and 
his ſcliclats,” notwithflariding/ theit dictatorial 
importance, and their fubtle arts of extending 
and ſecuring thelt renown, have löſt, in the 
preſent age, that profound deference to their 
paradoxical decifions, which it is doubtful 
vrhether they ever poſſeſſed, but on the weak 
title of ſelf-aſſumption. But T have cited the 
— Biſhop's panegyric on the univerſities, with- 
out a comment on its obvious deſign, chat it 
may retain its full, undiminiſhed n and 
avail as nitjew as it is able „ eee 3 


* Pleat — valers pote/?,” Both the giant and - 
his dwarfs, ſallying forth in queſt of literary adventures, 
endeavoured to gain credit to the dictatorial paradoxes of 
the Divine Legation, by aſſerting that the univerſities - 
had adopted them as ſettled truths, But even this, which 

wo "on 
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is. my heinous crime f, and I 3 not 
ay from the charge, to have cenſured ag 
preſent ſtate af thoſe hallowed. univerſities, _ 
which the meek prelate . denominates . the 
LAST\SUPPORTS OR A CORRUPT DIGLINING. 
AGE, , 0. 8 Hie 

That bey might be, at; that they; 4 
to be, the laſt ſupports of a corrupt declining 
age, I moſt readily agree with the artful en- 
comiaſt; but whether they are now what 
they might bẽ, and what they ought to be, let 
common ſenſe and common honeſty deter- 
mine. I have ventured to deny it, and 1 
have yet ſeen no reaſon to retract the denial. 

In making up my mind on the lubject of 
the uni verſities, I confide not in the rhetorical _ 
repreſentations of the intereſted ſophiſt or 
adulator; I regard not the contradictions of 
malicious, cavilling, diſputatious antagoniſts; 
I am not deluded by quibbles, nor browbeaten 
by authority; I judge from actual obſerva- 
tion, from perſonal experience, confirmed by 
the opinions of an impartial public, con- 


was probably a fallehood, could not recommend them to 
publie eſteem. If the univerſities * them, the 
public at large was wiſer. 


f Vide "Lottie to Lord North, and | Lib, Educ. vol. ii. 
Nn 4 firmed 
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barung the ſotrows of injured-ſamilies and 
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diſappointed fathers ; and I now repeat, With 


additional and moſt perfect conviction aof my 
mind, that the univerſities are ſo much dege- 


nerated by the lapſe of ages, and the want of 


_ occaſional amendments adapted to the exi- 
gencies of ſucceeding times: that they ſtand in 
need of a reform fo complete and general, as 
_ * relomble: 2 ene fam Fd; 


hi 
* * 5 
= * & 3 ” # * * 24 8 
LY "I - Fw ** ? * D . 8 93 2 
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92 Polydorus Virgilius, who wrote at a time PE, the 


public opinion was very favourable to 'rihiverſities, ac- 
knowledges, that there were ſome in his age at Oxford, 


Qui omne vitæ curriculum ibidem ſeſe molliteèr u : 
rando tranſigunt, qui welle exemplis juventuti pluri- 


mum interdum gocent.” To avoid the evil, he expreſſes 
2 wiſh, that the founders of colleges had ordained that 


their ſcholars, after a certain number of years ſpent i in - 
ſtudy, ſhould have been obliged to quit the yniverſity, 
and not live there any longer, after they had finiſhed 


their ſtudies, and become either unable or unwilling to 
promote the proper buſineſs of a place of diſcipline : 


% Quz ſane morum labes, ſays he, in a paſſage imme 


diately following that above cited, „ minimeè fieret, fi 


illi, qui etiam nunc nova in dies f ngulos inſtituunt col- 
legia, tandem aliquando certos darent ſcholaſticis annos, 
ut aut docti ſuo tempore, domum redirent, aut veluti aſini 
ad lyram, ut dicitur, loca aliis Felitiquerent, qui valdè mul 


tum poſſent in literis proficere. Lib. v. Hiſt. Ang. 


The reſidence of many on their fellowſhips, without 


* in education, or any neceſſity for literary 


. 
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This opinion I have maintained, and 1 con- 
eng to maintain, with a - perſeverance un- 

| fake eee affectation of contempt, =... 

- a revengeful propagation of unjuſt calumny. 4 

But I affirm not, and I never have affirmed,  —- 
that my own plan of reform is the beſt that 
could be concerted. I do not think it fog, 
I know it to be defective.” I am above the 
petty pride of contending for it becauſe it is 
mine. I ſhould regoice to ee it pee by 
1 Vet — 2 — — al oy errors, 
F all their 2 os all their 5 8 have 


18 


1 Jabour, bas 1 been PER" in many as 
to young men who are ſent to college, during three or four 
| gears, ſolely for improvement. "The example, - conver- 
. ſation, amuſements, and idle luxury. of ſuch, perſons is 
inimical to every thing which is connected with true diſ- 
cipline, and has contributed, as the above ſagacious 
author ſeems to have foreſeen, to the total. perverſion. of 
collegiate foundations. The drones ould be driven 
from the bee-hive. 
i Though I. cannot, approve the whale: of Dr. Adain 
Smith's writings, yet, I refer my reader to his Remarks 
on the Univerſities of England, They ſuggeſt. matter 
for ſerious conſideration on the expediency of their pre- 
ſent forms and, eſtabliſhments, See Smith's Wea!th of 
Nations. | 1 


\ 
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if not direaty inſtrumental to che uſeful ende 


they were intended to promote. If they have... 
done nd other ſervice, they have been bene 
ficial in turning the minds of many to the 


ſubject; who, by greater abilitjes, greater i in- 


fluence, and better opportunities, may, , in time, be 


effect thoſe ends which I defigned, but Which 


I expefted not, during my life, to accom- 
pliſh ; becauſe I'faw many and great obſtacles 
inſurmountable to the efforts bf any private 
individual. It has been faid; that to have 


intended well “, in great matters, is ſufficient” | 


praiſe. This pralle I daim; and 1 may per- 
haps be entitled to the additional merit, of 
eventually exciting others to do that which! 


was unable to do by S ran auſes not 


in my own power f. 

My antmaticveſions on the eee me LY 
have been before the public ſeveral years; and 
have been informed that ſince their . 


* In magnis wei ſat eſt : — Magnis tamen excidit | 
auſis. 

+ Ta on e nu. 

1 Archbiſhop Mank nan was dean of Chriſtchurch | 
when | reſided at Oxford. Biſhop Bagot reſtored its dif- 
cipline, which is now, it is faid, as "DECENT as the 
unreformed ſtate of the univerſity will allow, | 
| ance, 
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ande, a few thanges in collegiate diſcipline 
have been made, and à ſew improvements 
adopted. The requiſition of longer reſidence 
in fotte* colleges, © and the tftabliſhmient of 
public examinations in others, ate among the 
recent reformations. Few academics will allows 
that theſe improvements Have been made in 
conſequence of my ſaggeſtions, and T am not 
inclined to contend for the hondur ; but 1 
have been told by partial friends, that they 


are entirely occaſioned by my hints. Ie 


would be to expect too much of human na- 
ture, if I were to expect that the improverz 


ſhould openly avow it. I require no ſuch IF 


avowal from them, as to me it would be a 
reluctant compliment, probably extenuated by 
detraQtion, and to themſelves, an uneaſy hu- 
miliation. But I have juſt cauſe to complain, 
if, after removing a grievance, or adopting 
an improvement; ſince I wrote my Remarks, 
Whither in conſequence of them or not, I 
ſhould be charged with miſrepreſentation, bes 
cauſe the evil which exiſted when I wrote, 
may not exiſt at the preſent time. What in- 
juſtice can be greater, than, after tacitly ac- 
knowledging the rectitude of the complaint, 
by removing the cauſe, to impeach the vez 
| | . 
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racity, of dhe complainant, by urging {that 


the complaint is groundleſs; che evil which 
cauſed it having been /ub/equently and re- 


cently, removed? As if a conyaleſcent, or r 
recovered patient, ſhould i impeach the ſkill 
and fidelity of his, 923 for having 
preſcribed, a nauſcous, | but ſalutary medi- 


eine; becauſe he is now. free, from the dif- 
eaſe which lately rendered the bitter pill ne- 


ceſſary, In yain, the doctor urges, that the 
patient laboured under the Glarder that re- 


quired the doſe, at the time when. the pre- 
ſcription, was written. The unreaſonable pa- 


tient proclaims to the world, i in the language 
of rage, that the phyſician is a blunderer, and 


— for a diſeaſe which has no exiſt . 
For ſuch a patient, hellebore ede 


Fu —8— remedy *, 


My attempt has * . not x coly 


as -unneceflary, but audacious. . I confeſs, that 
to arraign a great, an ancient, an opulent 


eſtabliſhment, | at the head of which are 


peers, biſhops, deans, doctors, graduates of 


various ranks, perſons of indiſputable merit, 


and of blameleſs character, wears at t 


| » —Tribus Anticyri caput infanabile, | "Hor, - 


ſight 


* 
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| ht a an appearance of arroglnce, | What 
_ induce me thus to dare: 
me bünc ardorem mentibus ien, 
"hs - 2 Puryale/ an 9 
My anfvrer is, that 1 was writing on Edu- 
cation, and had profeſſed to write my real. 
[OT ITT however obnoxious, without dif- 
guiſe. The ſtate of the uri verſities certainly 
den Within'my'defigh'"and'in"confortaity' to 
my profeſſions, T wrote on them, as on all 
other topics, without diſguiſe, Independent 
in my principles, contented” alſo, through 
the blelling of Providence, with my cirtum- 
ſtances, how could I, conſiſtently with reaſon 
or inclination, adopt that mean and ſelfiſh 
wiſdom, which, while it undertakes to ſerve 
the public by its communications, ſuppreſſes 
every uſeful idea, which may poſſibly, though 
unjuſtly, offend” thoſe who have it in their 
power to beſtow honours and EY on 
inſignificant acquieſcerice. 
But it may be aſked, as I allow theſe peers, 
biſhops, deans, doctors, and graduates of va- 
rious ranks, to be reſpectable and good men, 
how happens it that they connive at the abuſes 
I point out, and that they have not ſtepped. 
forward to promote the reform which I affirm 
to 


A 
* 
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to be neceſſary? Without impeaching their | 


goodneſs individually, I can account for 
their diſinelination to come forward as re- 


formers. Reformation, is in its nature invi- 


dious; and the very name of reformer has 


been artfully rendered ne to hatred *. 


45 520 | © 0090014» He 
The pen <li Sas whom we are all 


indebted, was maligned in his time with the bitteteſt be- 


proaches, Charles the Fifth, after the. diet of Worms, 


"iſſued a formal edi againſt Luther, in which was 
the following paſſage : „ Conſtat hunc (Lutherum) 
non hominem; ſed damonem potius, figura et ſpecie 


human cuculloque monaſtico indutum.” Sir Thomas 
More, in his Anſwer to Luther, pours out ſuch abuſe 
upon him, as none but the vileſt of the human ſpecies 
could deſerve. If ſuch men as Luther eould not eſcape 
the virulence of thoſe who were exaſperated at innovation, 
how ſhall thoſe who have no pretenſions to his merit and 
ſervices eſcape? Yet if Luther and his followers had 


been deterred by intereſted oppoſition, in What ſtate 
would our univerſities and our church have continued yo 
this day? The preſent biſnop of Llandaff, who, to his 


honour, has not dreaded the name of a reformer, has the 
following paſſage i in bis Letter to the Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury : of | 
I know it is commonly ſaid, that: WISE AND GooÞ 


ux look upon every attempt to reform what it amiſs in 


church or ſtate, as a maiter of dangerous tendency.; but 
it may be juſtly doubted, whether there is not as much 
timidity as wiſdom, as much INDOLENCE as goodneſs in 


this caution; z certain I am, that if Luther and the re- 


formers 
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n at all times appoſodd. by thoſe 
who have much to loſe, dangerous. Caution, 
Carried tothe very confines of timidity, is eſteem- 
ed by many wiſdom. Good men, great men, 
wiſe men, are ſtill but men; and, without any 
great moral turpitude, will inſenſibly fall into 
ſome degree of indolence or procraſtination, 
when not immediately ſummoned by the im- 
portunate clamour of neceſſity. Preferringtheir 


-preſent repoſe and proſpects of advancement 


to the contingent and diſtant public benefit 


of uncertain projects, they are reluctant to · 
expoſe themſelves to the ſtruggles of oppo- 
ſition, or to hazard opinions of poſſible im- 
provement, which, however ultimately bene- 
ficial, may, as is too commonly the caſe, 
operate unfavourably, in the firſt inſtance, on 
their own eaſe and their own proſperity. 
„% MALUM BENE POSITUM, NE MOVETO,” 
is eſteemed. a good rule by good phyſicians ; 
and may be judged equally valuable by good 
academics and good eccleſiaſtics. Finding things 
in a quiet ſtate, though not ſuch as their under- 
ſtandings entirely approve, they may think it 
a duty not to riſk the diſturbance of tran- 


formers had been men of ſuch diſpoſitions, the church of 
Chriſt would never have been purged in any degree, - by 
them at leaſt, from its antichriſtian corruptions.“ 


9 quillity, 


, : 
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quillity, the raiſing of tumult, aud the va- 
frlious evils of human controverſy x. Actiag, 
or rather refuſing to act, while under the in- 
ffluence of ſuch principles they may ſtill be 
deemed, allowing for the infirmity of mortals, - 
good citizens and good men, though perhaps 
miſtaken; and if they are leſs ardent and ad- 
venturous than true patriotiſm migli require, 
they are, on the other hand, free from the 
turbulence of the demagogue, and the miſ—- 
chievous activity of the wanton innovator. 
This at leaſt I will confidently maintain: 
whatever cenſure may obliquely and incident- 
ally fall upon theſe men, it was never my in- 
tention to involve them in it, nor to criminate a 
ſingle individual, high or low, dignified or un- 
dignified, preferred or unpreferred. I believe 
I may defy the bittereſt of my adverſaries to 
prove that I have been guilty of perſonal in- 
vectire or detraction in a ſingle inſtance. 
My ſubject was above perſonality. My aims 
were ſuperior to all perſonal reſentment, if I 
had felt any; but 1 felt none. My object, 
throughout my book, was the beſt mode of 


* Add to this, that 
——— Turpe putant parere minofibus; et quæ 
Imberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri, © Hon. 


improving 


We 
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improving the Af oA tDucaTION. With 
this I began, and with this concluded. I never 
thought; as far as I can remember, of ay 
individual in any univerſity, as an object of 
cenſure from the firſt line to the laſt of my 
Animadverſions ſo that if any thing ſaid ge- 
nerally, is applied particularly, I fear the old 
obſervation muſt be brought forward: N 
capit, ill facit. But I muſt declare, that 1 
ſhould be ſincerely concerned at any ſenti- 
ment or expreſſion that, rightly and candidly - 
underſtood, -could make one honeſt man 
my ſoe, or give him one uneaſy ſenſation. "+ 
The manner, it is urged, in which I 
propoſed my amendments, might have been 
more inſinuating, gentle, delicate, guarded, 
and inoffenſive . I know it well. But what 
it gained in courteſy, it might have loſt in 
force. Great corruptions, preſerved by pre- 
judice and authority, and almoſt saNcTIFIED 
BY ANTIQUITY, ſhould be deſcribed in ftrong 
expreſſions, in the-natural language of natural 
amn The ag APSR is 10 


* 11 minhe on — — in — as well : as "es | 
titer. in re, according to that great philoſopher Cheſter- 
field; a philoſopher more ſtudied in ſome WT i than 
Plato, Epictetus, Seneca, &c. LED 


Vor. II. 0 0 le 
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ſtyle of honeſty, if nat of worldly and tem- 
poral prudence. In my Liberal Kduca- 
tion, 1 addrefied not the univerſiry; but the 
proprx, the world at large, thoſd who ate 
moſt intereſted in the reform, and leaſt in the 
continuance of univerſity diſarrangements. 
Strong and glaring colours were neceſſury to 
attract the public eye, to call the attention of 
thoſe to academic groves and ſchools of phi. 
loſophy, who are immerſed in commercial, 
political, and private concerns; and who, 
buſied in the walks of active liſe, would not 
- have perceived the faint adumbrations of = 
timid delineator. I had obſerved, that cau- 
tious attempts at reform had been made with- 
out effect, either on the publie or the uni- 
verſity. While I reſided at Oxford, a pam- 
phlet, recommending regulations, was written, 
printed, and privately circulated by the very 
ingenious and worthy. Dr. Napleton, then a 
fellow of Brazen Noſe College. Did it pro- 
duce any effect, but the praiſe of its author's 
delicacy and moderation? The public knew 
it not, and, with all its merit, it ſunk into 
oblivion. The drowſy genius of dulneſs ; 
laughed, as he lolled on his ſopha, at its utter 
failure. From this and other inſtances, as well 
ä 7 $1.49 @® 
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| as from the academit · dread of innovation, I in- 
ferred, that no effacdual reform would he com- 
menced, much leſs accompliſhed, till the public 


ſhould demand it, with a voice that ſhould re- 
echo through the elaiſters of Rhedycina . To 


| F 
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1 | beg lens n en che biſhop of Llanda's dns 


ments reſpecting the propriety of bringing plans of reform 


before the public, in preference to private perſons. 
I much diſlike,” ſays he, © all private caballing in 


matters of public import; if they will not bear the broad 


face of days the animadverſion of men of different 
and gd the e fiting of al * they 


are not 4 The 
bufirieſs thus Cs aa 4 — 
be ſtiſled by the efforts of: intereſt or ptejudice: nor will 


it ever be brought forward by its propoſer in any other 
way, unleſs public approbation ſhall prove that it 1 cal- 


culated for pudlie goed. I may not perhaps be able to 
give up my opinion to the opinion of others; but I ſhall 


be both able and willing, in deference to their opidions, 


to give up my plan; for my zeal for rectifying what 
ſeems wrong, is 1 hope, by a reſpect for the 
judgments | cen; by a diſpuſition (after-having pro, 
poſed openly and freely what ſeems amiſs) to acqui- 
elce quietly in what cannot quietly be amended. As to 
any cenſure to which. 1 may have expoſed myſelf in be- 
comiog, as ſome will {4 gly pbraſe it, a Reformer ; 
in diſturbing as others. will, or will ſeem, to apprehend, 
the repoſe ol the eftablithment, 1 will, as the apoſtle fe- 

Oo 2 commends, 
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in a ſtyle not adapted to the timid eaution of 
an acadefiite cofHelave; but to the bold genius 


of | Englifhitien;” enlightened" by/liberabren- 
quiry, "warmed with the fpirit of Rberty; und 
Judging ef inſtitutions Conducive to general 
benefit, without the bias of privme, partial, 


and unmanly policy: The ann 
my motives were honeſt. What could 1 
fear? I feared no conſequences to myſelf I 


| feared no loſs'of favour or patronage, I feared 
no abuſe nor calumny; and as I felt no fear, 


1 ſebrhed to aſſeck the language of fearg'a 


language chat would have injured the cauſe, 
and miſrepreſented my ſenſations.” I firmly 
believe that what I have written can hurt no 


man's wotldfy intereſts but my own. And this 
laſt aſſertion wil be ſarcaſtically acknowledged, 


with a ſapient ſneer, by thoſe who feeb them- 
ſelves moſt affronted, and 3 ir to re- 


taliate by expreſſions of contempt. 


« But it would have been more regular 
to have propoſed the improvements in the 


comments, take it patienth, It is much eaſier to bear the 
reproach of other men's tongues, than of our own minds; 
and that I could not have eſcaped. had I done leſs than I 
have done.” Tau zo the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


* 6 univerſity 
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— Lalowatiaec would 
| have beemmore> regular ; but it would: have 
| beeriiequally in + Belides;:the! ob- 
jection to(this; mode, ariſing from a perſonal 
raubte and attendance, for which I had 
neither time nor inclination, I know: that 
my propoſals would have been received with 
diſdain, / and immediately  over-ruled. | The 
dread; of, innovation would have raiſed a cry 
againſt the motion and the mover. A reform, 
propoſed: by an unſupported individual, in the 
preſenee of heads: of houſes, public officers, 
doctors, and proctors, whoſe | peculiar pro- 
vince, it would have been urged, is to conſult 
for the academic Kate, would have been 
deemed even more afficious and arrogant than 


a; public appeal. It would haye been in- 


ſtantiy cruſhed: by, authority. The infant 
would have been ſtrangled in its cradle, with 
all the unrelenting. violence of a Herod's jea- 
louſy. I therefore publicly expoſed it, and 
| relied. on the Protection of a. generous people. 
It was kindly received, gently cheriſhed, and 
will grow up in time to requite the fayour of 
its foſtering guardians, by promoting a public 
benefit of the laſt importance. 


1 O0 3 Modera-. 


# - , 


5 indeed fine wrda, reer 
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an age In which ſubtilty puſſes for wiſdom; 
they are artfully malle uſe of by 'thoſe: who 
derive perſonal advantage from acquieſcence 
in abuſes anll corvaptions, to repreſs 'overy 
manly and public-ſpirited-exertion,/ which, 
aiming at publie good, may poſſibly interrupt 
private repoſe, or impede che advaneoment 
of private intereſt. Hoy would the reform<- 
ation iu che church, or the revolution in che 
ſtate, have been effected, if the ardour of enter» 
priſing men had hen refrigeratet by che daſtard- 
ly wiſdom of thoſe who cl. Juſt eenſure, want 
of eandour; "Intrepid 7 of x 
tion; an ithe” nergetie 
courage, want of diſcretion.” Such eandour, 
ſuch moderation, ſuch diſcretion, are not the 
virtues of enlightened and vigorous manhood, 
but the poor. reſources 80 "Yecrepituie' and 
dorage. 

I may be a6chſed by the veterans! in worldly y 


prudence, of "urging a cbimerlcal perfeQion; | 


for this topic of oppoſition to reform is one 
of the diſguiſed means of perpetuating abuſes 
which <a the love of indotence and the 

| | love 


| -, CADENO8 6210s r 
wesen | ing 
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dugibie 40 Satie and which, after all, "ill 
not fall igfinitely below, ideal excellence; 1 
knen, as ell as the objectors, that nothing "= 
ſublunary is perfect; but L alſo know, that all _ 


human things having. an inherent ee bg 


| | A and deſtruction no- | 
thing.,but continues! efforts to advance. and 
improxe.them, can keep them in a tolerable 
| Bate of permanent or. ſtationary rectitule. 
5 It. is. now many years fince I reſided at 
Oxford, and ſince I wrote my olſenſive ani- 
madverſions. Alterations in little mattefs 
may -haye - taken place ſinee I was able to 
make - ocular remarks, and wrote the re- 
ſult of them. A few things, therefore, that 
were ſtri ly true when 1 wrote, may now 
be no longer true; I ſay a few things, for T 
knovv, and all the world knows, that a ge- 
neral reform has not taken place, and that the 
great and leading obſervations of my treatiſe, 
the only ones which are worth maintaining, 
are ſtill applicable. As to trifles, which fur» 
niſh food for the malignant caviller, I never 
trouble myſelf or others in contention con- 
004 cerning 
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Tkeadigg hep, Let be idle buly. bad amuſe 
bimſelf wich them unmeſeſted, as children 
den themſelves with-purluing-butterflies. 


FF ne wh © the eloſe of the;'ſubje@t I beg leave to 
wh 5 eh a few queſtions to hoſe panogyriſts 


mene A 0277 e ace Tan; 190 
Bug In what conſiſts that pre: eminence of merit 


in the univerſities, which kan zuſtify ſuch hy- 
* begleite as they beſtow, which/ought 
to ſilence oppoſition, and preclude every idea 
ok reform! It is unfair to produce, a# argu- 
ments of unpatalleled excellence in the con- | 
 Airathin. of the univerſities, - the names of a 
eu defunct great men, who thave Hiendidly 
e their annals. It would be extraor- 
dinary indeed, if among ſuch. ade as 
have 'reſorted. to them for may; centuries, a 
great number had not axiſen, vrhoſe luſtre 
ſnedꝭ a brilliant light on the ſurrounding ob- 

5 ſecurity. But let the enquiry be chiefly con- 

- , . . fined to the preſent age, and to perſons now 
alive. What have the univerſities produced 

in medicing, ſuperior to all other places of 
education? Vet Oxford and Cambridge value 
their medical degrees above all others, and the 
pPrejudices of the world coincide with them in 

. | | the 


YT or vr 


4 improvement; ſo muchas Edinburgh? What 


155 Oxford and Cambridge equal to thoſe af | 
<a} NA SEN e 11 © off 5 jt 


* 


forward; in anfwer to this queltion! Bot this 
* very lecture is a mbdern, And a very recent in- 


5 


: eee brody 8. 


By ——— <r "Click Pol Whom 
- - have they producedat'Oxfprd or 'Cdmbridge = 
to oppoſe to a Oulleh k I Are either of them; 


notwithſtanding the fooliſh; credit given to : 
their medical degrees, reſorted to by medical 
ſttadents, ho; / deſpiſing prejudices/ ſeek ſolid 


opportunities for the ſtudy of medicine have 


What pre- eminence vin-they/tjuſtly claim, 
© though their rhetoricians may bonſt of it, in 
the ſtudy of the law? um aware, that Black- 
 ſone's'Commentaries,>the- fruit of the Vine- 


ran Lecture, will be immediately brought | 


ſtitution; and therefore à proof in: favour of 


n ſueb innovation 4 recommend, and fach as 


my opponents! contemptuonuſly renbunrr. Let us 
turn our eyes to the living world. Did the 


preſent chancellor derive his knowledge from 
— univerſity? Are not many of the 
and moſt learned lawyers, now 


atiths "_ men who ſpent little: or none of 
their 


70 WINTER HARING I Fo 
| heir ticde in any of the gaalleges 1 I IL, 
take one inſtance from a great pleader e. 
| eently,deceaſeds., Was the; late lord. Adbburtan, | 
indebted; to the eee thi; an 
an Is Mr. Erxſkine? . HOG Mi 5 
Hut ] proceed to diviuity, ee 
rantjinſs of the whole. academic; anftitution; . 
What high pte - emiqence have the. Et 
mambets of Oxford aud Gacnbridge 10 boaſt 
_ in gwblic works of divinity ? It is nat equitable 
to produce the names of men, who,/tboughthey = 
ſpent the firſt three or four yearsan alie uni- 
| verſity, ſtudied only e rand te- 
eeeded only in the arts, as inſtances of great 
 divities produced by the imeritoricus diſcipline 
of the univerſity. The univerſities, confeſſ: 
edly, gave them, during their reſidence, little 
ar no inſtruction in divinity. But let the 
alma mater claim the merits of all cho ever 
| ſucked her breaſts; and are there any now | 
living whoſe ſermons, . the moſt uſeful part 
af all divinity, have been fo well received 
as thoſe of à Scotch divine? Let che ams 
mater ſo values her divinity honours, as 
to hold all ſimilar degrees, which ſhe does 
not beſtow, in the 'moft ſovereign contempt. 
The laſt moſt boaſted work of one of the 
Oxford 


160 LOCVRRATMIONS.” - oe 
Oxford divines;' one of her profeſſors, was 
eonfeſſediy indebted te the affiſtanee of iff 
_ diftnting "inifler;' a mf Who was neter 
"s#fpired*at' he 
distinction - of tuſted caps furred hbods, nd 


malviculated, and who never 


fentſet gone Were tor bilheßp Butler, arch 
biſhop Sither if er mol diſtingiſhed 


| hs vi no theo! 
worth poffelling, but thoſe whi 
to'beltow"'bn 


graduation 
they are ted/y 


1 
of your” nate in the Books of an Engin 
univerſity Goa make you, in due time, à more 


the etre or prijiidice, ” The b 


| honourable doctot of dividtty, than the — | 


| learning aculred in in any other Place, or ith 
ably oth unierfity in Chriftetidom, © 
"Sf Rupentous fu; 
verſities to boalt 1 in Wd and philoſophy ? 
Hare the late ing ingenious and uſeful diſcoveries 
in chemiſtry, eNity, 'pneumatics, aftrone-' 
my, in all the fine and uſeful arts, originated 
from them? In all che arts and ſciences much 
has been done by philoſophers now living; but 
: | - are 


'on"fferifiing dbademäes ?"Yert e 


MEN Mannes RAVE ſtooct the 
ſtacütable Ame in their rolls, and we have 
gone tffbügfl formalities which even adtiees 

deſpiſe for MettFavitfty af fütinty., Such 16 


forty have e | 
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| 
i 
| 
| 
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are they philoſophers-who have ſpentithdir time 

in contemplation in the groves: of Grantaand 
| Rhedycina*.. WereFranklip, Priefiley t. Har: 
| both. in London and in Scotlagd, ſyllogiſtis 


bridge? I be, almæ: matret of England own 


kim gs a divine entirely. Mt yd 9209 © 


* 
, * 
1 1 


— 
— 
* - 


ſchel;- and many other improverg of \{cience, 


diſputants in the-ſcbools of Oxford, and Game | 


them not; and whatever. degrees: they hayp, 


| the almæ matres | deipile their honours, in 


compariſon with thoſe which they beſtom on 


every illiterate“ Term Trotter," that pays his 
fees; and perfarms the obſolete exerciſes, mh 


al the aerger , 6 


chair to, ſuch beben. $a 25 
can juſtify exclyſ ve claims to merit in 


the belles lettres? in 'biſtory, in poetry, 
in oratory? As to hiſtory, Hume indeed 


is dead, and Lam chiefly confined to living 
inſtances ; but Gibbon, notwithſtanding his 
principles are to be reprobated, has great 


fame, whether I think he deſeryes_ it or 


not, as an hiſtorian; and what did Hume, 


or what did Gibbon derive from A reſi- 


* Claſical names often given to Oxford ind Cambridge, 
+ A good experimental ee © EI 
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3 
is) celꝭ brate over Europe; and yet Scot- 
land has an excluſive claim to whatever Ho- 
nours he may reflecx on the place cf his edu- 
cition! Were the long train of poets” male 

and female dramatie, lyric; miſeellaneous, who 
hne pleaſed the preſent age with the clegaities 
of their compoſitions, trifpired on the banks of 
the Cam and the Iſis f As to bratory *, If 
the academics have the theory, few are diſpofed 


to allo that they echibit the example 


- Have the periodical exrTIc ISMS, in which 
the nation at large is deeply intereſted, 1 
mean the journals of literature, hoſt im- 
ee. pon NPI muſt have great 


he? Lol: NN 228 ae 
ry Has Mr. T, Werten, the only diflngvibe, poet at, 
Oxford, been "rewarded by the univerſity as he ought fo 
Rove been?” Has he a diploma ? Urit enim fulgore ſuo. . 
* A edke and . e oy on 3 
1 1 e b 
1 In Cambridge and in Oxtan 2 r a 
ING AGREFABLY, is ſo far from being taught, aig is 
hardly talked or thought of. 1 e defects naturally pro- 
duce dry, unaffecting compoſitions in the one; ſuperficiai 
taſte and puerile eg in the other; UNGRACIOUS 
SPEECH IN BOTH,” 7 
ab rw | Dr. Brown's Eftimate, vol. ii. p. 68. 
The late Lord Chatham, a Verte, &c. drank” at 
2 yo | | en 
d | influence 


* 


; © © 


_ tical. tribunal, and pronounce;; ſentence: on all 


pamphlet written in defence of ſome eccle- 
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influence on thi and learning of the 
times; have theſe boom. in the hands of men 
who enjoy leiſure, and à competencyn in 
the. ſequeſtered ſhades of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? Who are; they who {ip on the eri- 


which, the pteſa, even the academic preſa, 
produces? Not doctors, maſters, bachelors, 


heads of houſes, and profeſſons at Oxford and 


; Cambridge, publicly maintained to promote 
ſcience and all kinds of literature z; but DI8+ 


SENT ERS, men little known, yet men of in- 
duſtry and virtue, men Who have acquired 
their excellence, whatever /it may be, unin- 
ſtructed by the tuition, unbeneſued by the 
foundations, and undignified by the. gradu- 
ation of Oxford and Cambridge; men pre- 
tendedly deſpiſed, yet whoſe remarksare read 


by the haughtieſt academic. Are any of the 


great literary works of this day, in any de- 
partment, produced by. the univerfity? A 


ſiaſtical tenet, to defend the teſt or the ſub» 
ſcription to articles, ſeems to be among the 
greateſt efforts of the RESIDENT academics; 
magnæ molis opus, and a ſtep to a biſhopric. 
Was Dr. Johnſon encouraged by the uni ver- 


ſiy 


on, VOUBR ATIONS: "vis 


— Lan- 

guage; 2 Work that ought to have proceeded 
| from the univerſity, by the alna mater 
ef Oxford? Did he-receive/ any aſſtſtance 


from her? He refided' but a little while at 


demptuouſty of his tutor there; he expreſſes, 
in his Tour, his tow eſti mation of academical 
honours. \ Late in life, long after his Dic- 


tionary appeared; and in conſequence of the 
interpoſition of a few perſonal friends, Oxford 


ſhewn him then, really, though not oſtenſibly; 
more owing to his political pamphlets in de- 


fence of the American war, than to his great 


merits as a lexicographer? He ſays himſelf 
that his Dictionary was written with little 
aſſiſtance of the learned, and without any 
patronage of the great; not in the ſoſt ob- 
ſeurities of retirement, nor under the ſhelter 
of ACADEMIC BOWERS. Were the Biogra= 
pbia Britannica, and the Encyclopedia in the 
hands of Oxford and Cambridge literati, or 

of ai Henterr * ſhut out from academic bowers ? 


11 is everiarkddle, that the introdudtion to the fa- 
vourite logic, uſed univerſally at Oxford, was written rp 
_ _ Dr. 8 


0 


gave him a diploma. But was not the favour 


. 
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Great and good men in every line are 2d 


1280 been among the ſons of Oxford aud 
| Cambridge.” But would wy not have been, | 


in all human probability, great and good, if 
educated elſewhere? Then why this vA STS 


_ acapemtovs,'this pomp of pretenſion; which 


ſpurns at the idea of ETON; a8 if Oxford and 


| Cambridge alone poſſeſſed all learning, all ſei⸗ 
ence, allphiloſophy, all divinity, altexcellence? 
Why this contempt of all degrees, but thoſe 


which their graduates confer on each other with 


; mutual complaiſance ?* Why are few or none, 


however ſober and learned, thought worthy 
of being ordained , but thoſe who are enrolled 
in a college buttery-book, and are therefore 
ſuppoſed to have a regular and acidemicat 
education ; though many of them have barely 8 
kept a few terms, and during thoſe terms 
have had little opportunity of theological in- 


ſtruction? Such are the privileges which 


PREJUDICE or FALSE POLICY allows; and 


if it were conducted properly, ſuch perhaps 


ought to be the an * een edu- 
cation. 8 12 


* Some of the ſobergſt, lealt © corrupt, moſt toad and 
moſt decent YOUNG clergymen are thoſe that have nat had 


an univerſity education, notwithſtanding the prejudices in 
its favour, and the oppoſition to its reform. | 


Viſum alittr ſuperis. 


As 


. | 
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"a places of EDUCATION only, I have 5 
ſidered the univerſities, unconnected with po- | 
ties, unconnected with the temporal intereſtt 
of civil ot religious eſtabliſhmenis. 1 have 8 
not intended either to ſerve or injure any 
narrow party in chureh or ſtate, any per- 
ſuaſion or ſect; but purely to proſecute the 
| purpoſe. vrhich my ſubject led me to, the 
cauſe of $DUCATION:- I can neither adopt 
nor approve that academical yoLrcy, which 
ſeems at firft ſight to evidence a greater re- 
_ gard for a ſtate ſyſtem," than for education; a 
greater regard for a church, than for Chriſti»' | 
anity; a greater regard for its own dull dig- 
nity,” and the conſervation of its own idle 
forms, than for the advantage of a whole 
people, for whoſe benefit alone an univerſity 
can be ſuppoſed, on rational principles, to 
have been um . and * 
ſupported. 

As places of * I NIN? been 
ently of church or ſtate policy, I have con- 
ſidered the univerſities. . I know the idea was 

liberal, and the deſign good. But I have "> il 
been , rewarded with calumny. I predicted _ 
It. It. comes not e me unprepared to 

Vor. II. * p receive 


5 ** 


e "T2, > 4 4 
1 * 75 b . | "© 1 
1 
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receive it. 1 ſoreſam that many, would _ 
75 apprehend, more miſrepreſent, what. I have 


advanced; and that the proud. academic. 


would expreſs for it diſdain. and contempt, 


either real or pretended. Aſſected dj dain 
and contempt are indeed the common re- Io 
ſources of impotent but haughty reſentment ; 


and time and truth; uſually prevail over them. 
It is nothing new in the hiſtory, of mankind; 
tat thoſe who attempt to promote ſome great 
intereſt of the public, by an important change 


of antient inſtitutions, ſhould be repaid through 
the ſtubborn prejudices againſt innovators and, 


innovations, with obloquy, inſult, and FT: 


ſpecies of injurious uſage... --, 


2 3 


In my private and individual end the 
ſtate of the univerſities is of no importance 


to me. Nothing can affect me leſs. I ſhall. 
never be the better or the worſe in any re- 


ſpect, either for their corruptions or tlieir 
improvements. I. aſk. no favours of them, I 
want no indulgenee. I have no deſign to ſo- 
licit either their Honours. or their emoluments. 
Their honours, i in their preſent ſtate, ceaſe, 
in my mind, to be honourable; and their 
emoluments ought to be reſerved for thoſe 


who are able and willing to render them 


ſelves 


E eee «Rive in Promoting aca- 
ee education. 


If the b are thus me to 


me, why then animadvert on them? The 


peat it. As a writer of a elbe education, 
when once, either from temerity or vanity, 
ot any other cauſe , I had entered on the 


ſubject. it became me to communicate what- 


ever was intimately connected with it, and 
whatever I conceived to be of great import- 
ance to the riſing generation. And is not 
che Kate: * thi univerſities; eee con- 


14 4 . $ -— ls n 4 1 15 neQed 


. ® The words of Sir Rithard Steele are not ;napplicable 
to me on this occaſion, | | 

It is poſſible,” ſays he; * that my 4 may have 

tranſported me to the ſupererogation of concerning my- 

ſelf in matters to which I was not called, by any parti- 

cular authority or charge upon me, to do more than ano- 

| ther man: but this objection will he againſt all men, who 


exert themſelves for the common good, without regard to their 


OWN FAME OR FORTUNE; and ſince I am apparently 


very much the worſe, in both theſe reſpeAs, for the 


g warmth which I have expreſſed in what I think the cauſe 
ol truth, 1 hope all men of, honour who differ from me, 
will let a ſincere #BLF-DENIAL expiate an offenſive zeal.” 


Engliſhman, No. 57. 
Pp2.. As, 


8 e e * 


anfover 1 hade given before; but I will re- 
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| nected with it and of great jmportange, to | 
the riſing generation ? A writer uſually. af 
ſumes a ſtyle and character different from 
thoſe of the private man, converſant in the 
ordinary tranſactions of life. , His enterprize 
renders this aſſumption neceſſary. He be- 
comes a public man, and muſt write on ſuch 
ſubjects, and in ſuch a manner, as. may in- 
tereſt the public, whom he addreſſes. As a 
private individual, I eſteem all the academics | 
(and they are not a few), whoſe, characters 
I have known to be reſpectable, in either 
univerſity. - I harbour not an atom of enmity 
againſt a ſingle Oxonian or Cantabrigian of any 
rank, office, or dignity. As far as I am my- 
ſelf concerned, I could live, as I have long 
lived, in a college without complaint, and in 


As, among other charges, that of mercenary motives 
has been inſinuated againſt me, I muſt inform the reader, 
that to evince my diſintereſtedneſs, I freely gave away 
the copies both of my Liberal Education,“ and * Eſſays, 
Moral and Literary,” in five vols. 8vo. ; and have con- 
ſtantly refuſed to partake any of the profits which have 
ariſen from a very extenſive ſale. If the calumniators 
doubt the truth of this fact, they may eaſily aſcertain it. 
Lucre has not been my object; but what will not an 
envious and angry antagoniſt inſinuate Sy 


BY 5 contented 


to ſave them ; b 
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contented acquieſcence. But, circumſtanced aa 
IL. was, in writing a book on education, it was 


my duty to point out the neceſſity of an acade - 


mical reform. I have done that duty moſt diſ- 
intereſtedly, though I confeſs very imperfectly; 
I might have ſaid much more; 1 might have 


ſaid it. more ſyſtematically. . But I had a mul- 
titude of other concerns preſſing upon me.. 1 


had little academic leiſure. I am anxious, 
however, that the defects of my writings may 


not injure the goodneſs of the cauſe, If they - 
_ deſerve that contempt which the offended . 


parties wiſh to throw upon them, let them 


tation. Let them ſink. into oblivion. if they 
merit it. I will not ſtretch forth a hand 
Y ithdraw with cheerful- 
neſs to enjoy, 2 1 have done, in no un- 


pleaſant obſcurity, the-Tgets of a literary 
life. But let the cauſe be ſtill ſupported by 


abler advocates. As a real friend to the uni: 
verſities, this is * ſincere wiſh, my ardent 


deſire. 
Though calumniated, 1 ſhall not conſis; ; 


though miſrepreſented, I ſhall not give my- 
ſelf the trouble to explain, what is ſufficiently 


clear 


have it. Neglect is an eaſy mode of refu- * 


v * 
.* 
* 
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clear to every ingeduous reader; but lich 
can never be ſatisfactorily explained to the 
2 cavilling; perverſe, / and malicious diſputant. 
I retract nothing, "becauſe 1 wrote nothing 
but the dictates of my conviction; and if I 
have erred, 1 have erred in ſuch” trifles as 
affect not the main point in diſeuffiol. the 
NECESSITY OF AN ACADEMICAL REFORM. 
. uam determined not to involve myſelf in the 
miſery of controverſial altercation. The public 
are in poſſeſſion of what I have written on the 
ſubjeQ, and may eaſily learn what has been 
oppoſed to it. Let the public, whoſe cauſe- | 
it is, ultimately decide. I bow with reſpect 
to their tribunal, and retire in cheerful 
lence. e em ö 


THE END. 
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